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BULGARIA  AND  ENTENTE  DIPLOMACY. 

Sagacity  to  foresee,  readiness  to  seize,  and  ability  to  utilise  oppor¬ 
tunity  are  among  the  characteristics  of  the  statesman.  To  what 
extent  these  rare  qualities  have  been  displayed  by  the  Allied 
Governments  before  and  since  the  outbreak  of  the  present  world- 
conflict,  this  is  not  the  moment  to  examine.  But  it  may  be 
permissible  to  point  out  that  we  have  already  passed  through  two 
more  or  less  critical  periods  since  the  declaration  of  war  with 
results  which  may  have  been  inevitable  but  were  certainly  dis¬ 
appointing.  For  in  lieu  of  securing  for  us  that  accretion  of 
strength  for  which  we  had  reason  to  hope,  our  diplomatic  timidity 
failed  in  each  case  to  dislodge  the  barrier  to  our  progress.  His¬ 
tory  will  perhaps  reveal  what,  if  anything,  that  should  have  been 
attempted  was  omitted. 

The  first  of  these  problems  turned  upon  the  attitude  of  Turkey. 
The  Porte  had  received  a  loan  in  Paris,  through  the  friendly 
offices  of  the  French  Government,  its  representative,  Djavid  Bey, 
giving  ample  and,  as  it  then  seemed,  adequate  assurances  that  the 
proceeds  w'ould  not  be  employed  for  military  purposes,  and  least 
of  all  against  the  Republic.  Many  far-sighted  people,  among 
them  the  Russian  Premier,  Kokofftseff,^  had  warned  the  financial 
and  political  leaders  of  France  that,  since  the  arrival  of  Liman 
von  Sanders  and  his  band  at  Stamboul,  no  mere  promises  were 
sufficient,  because  the  Ottoman  Empire  was  little  better  than  a 
vassal  of  Prussia.  To  their  thinking  the  loan  ought  to  have  been 
refused  outright,  or  else  conceded  in  return  not  for  verbal  assur¬ 
ances  but  for  overt  acts,  such  as  the  dismissal  of  the  Prussian  Junta 
which  was  confronting  the  Ottoman  Empire  with  the  alternatives 

(1)  Count  Kokofftseff  and  his  colleague,  M.  Sazonoff,  were  never  under  a 
delusion  as  to  the  real  significance  of  Liman  von  Sanders’  appointment.  They 
both  told  me  that  it  connoted  the  hostility  of  Turkey  to  the  Triple  Entente. 
They  both  requested  the  British  Government  to  withdraw  their  naval 
instructors,  in  the  hope  that  Germany  would  then  recall  her  military  mission. 
I  felt  convinced  that  their  foreboding  was  correct,  but  that  the  measure  by 
which  they  would  fain  ward  off  the  catastrophe  would  prove  fruitless. 
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of  thraldom  to  Germany  and  utter  annihilation.  These  voices,  how¬ 
ever,  rang  out  in  a  wilderness  of  Anglo-French  delusions  and  the 
loan  was  floated. 

But  even  after  this  decisive  step  the  battle  was  not  yet  lost. 
The  odds  on  our  side  were  still  tempting.  Public  opinion  in 
'  Turkey  leant  neither  towards  Germany  nor  war.  Even  among 
the  members  of  the  Cabinet  the  majority  with  Djavid  Bey  was 
in  favour  of  neutrality,  and  might  with  a  puissant  effort  have  been 
enabled  to  foil  the  schemes  of  Enver.  But  watching,  waiting, 
and  warning  the  Turks  was  certainly  not  the  surest  way  to  sway 
them.  In  war-time  the  ordinary  qualifications  of  a  diplomatist 
are  inadequate  to  the  enhanced  demands  on  his  resourcefulness. 
His  respect  for  the  dykes  and  dams  of  convention  and  prudence 
are  often  harmful  instead  of  helpful.  What  is  then  wanted  are 
quick,  tangible  results,  not  traditional  methods.  Energy,  initia¬ 
tive,  and  insistence  are  of  infinitely  more  worth  than  suavity, 
correctness,  and  argumentative  skill.  However  this  may  be, 
Turkey,  instead  of  being  drawn  into  the  orbit  of  the  Entente 
which  disposed  of  every  kind  of  present  inducement  and  future 
»  recompense  with  which  to  entice  her,  was  lost  to  the  Allies  and 
enlisted  in  the  Prussian  ranks.  These  are  the  broad  facts  re¬ 
corded  by  the  annalists.  To  the  historian  belongs  the  right  to 
qualify  them  by  means  of  new  details  and  to  distribute  praise 
and  blame. 

And  now  for  some  time  past  we  have  been  passing  through  a 
second  period  during  which  forces  have  been  operative  which  will 
determine  the  attitude  of  the  Balkan  States  and  the  possibility 
of  a  Balkan  League.  It  would  be  absurd  to  assume  that  the 
behaviour  of  the  group  of  neutrals  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  is  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  the  Allied  Powers.  We  are  fighting 
the  battles  of  these  peoples  as  well  as  our  own.  Their  future 
w’ell-being — nay,  their  very  existence — depends  on  our  success, 
and  the  struggle  has  to  be  fought  out  under  conditions  which  we 
would  never  have  chosen.  Their  co-operation  would  prove  as 
helpful  to  themselves  as  to  us.  But  evident  though  this  pro¬ 
position  may  appear,  there  is  a  kind  of  self -suggested  blindness 
which  hides  some  of  its  main  bearings  from  the  eyes  of  the 
nations  most  concerned.  It  w^as  thus  that  Turkey,  who  had  much 
to  gain  by  rejecting  the  overtures  of  our  enemies  and  everything 
to  lose  by  throwing  in  her  lot  with  them,  chose  the  worse  part 
and  committed  national  suicide. 

Whether  Bulgaria  will  follow  Turkey’s  example  is  the  crucial 
question  of  the  moment.  But  although  the  day  is  drawing  near 
when  the  die  must  be  cast,  no  one  can  as  yet  foretell  the  result. 
Interest  meanwhile  is  keen  throughout  Europe,  and  every  utter- 
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ance,  every  movement  of  the  politicians  of  Sofia  is  followed  with 
lively  interest  by  both  groups  of  belligerents,  who  are  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  foretokens  of  what  is  coming. 

Bulgaria  enjoys  a  degree  of  international  importance  out  of  all 
proportion  to  her  population,  military  equipment,  and  financial 
solvency.  Its  source  is  largely  extrinsical,  her  geographical  posi¬ 
tion  enabling  her  to  modify  considerably  the  relative  strength 
of  her  neighbours  by  opening  her  frontiers  to  the  one,  shutting 
them  to  the  other,  and  attacking  this  or  that  belligerent  at  a 
critical  moment  and  in  the  most  vulnerable  places.  Thus  by 
forcing  a  passage  through  north-eastern  Serbia  into  Hungary  her 
army  could  enable  the  Teutons  to  enter  into  contact  with  the 
Turks.  By  merely  assuming  a  menacing  attitude  towards  Greece 
and  Koumania  she  has  rendered  inestimable  services  to  Eussia’s 
enemies  and  ours,  deterring  the  Eoumanians  and  the  Greeks  from 
taking  sides  with  the  Allies.  Neither  her  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Eussia  and  Eoumania,  nor  the  ties  of  kinship  that  link  her  with 
Serbia  and  the  Tsardom,  nor  the  interests  of  the  lesser  political 
organisms  of  which  she  is  one,  would  seem  to  have  any  weight 
among  the  considerations  that  inspire  or  affect  her  policy  of 
rancour  and  revenge.  But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
sins  of  the  leaders  do  not  tarnish  the  soul  of  the  nation. 

The  psychology  of  the  Bulgarian  politician  is  complex.  His 
emotional  tendencies,  primeval  in  their  simplicity,  lie  deep  in 
recesses  of  his  being  and  seldom  come  to  the  surface.  Con¬ 
strained  for  a  time  to  sullen  brooding  and  external  submission  to 
law,  they  break  out  in  critical  moments,  whereupon  instinct  and 
passion  become  the  motive  power  of  wild,  semi-deliberate  action. 
When  Bulgaria’s  interests  are  in  danger  the  national  instincts 
are  aroused,  pent-up  passion  is  set  free,  and  political  judgment  is 
submerged.  At  all  times  Bulgaria  pursues  a  single  aim  with 
wonderful  whole-heartedness,  perseverance,  and  self-abnegation. 
That  aim  is  the  honour  and  glory  of  the  nation,  and  for  its  attain¬ 
ment  all  aims  are  hallowed.  This  temper  partially  explains  how 
it  comes  to  pass  that  a  people  petted  by  Eussia  and  accounted  as 
a  member  of  the  great  Slav  race  should  calmly  watch  the  fluctua¬ 
tion  of  fateful  events  with  elastic  mind,  and  make  ready  to  turn 
its  weapons  against  friend  or  foe  with  equal  ruthlessness. 

Another  element  which  contributes  to  the  shaping  of  Bulgaria’s 
policy  is  the  inadequate  conception  that  prevails  in  Sofia  of  the 
crisis  to  which  it  has  to  adjust  itself.  Since  the  death  of  Stam- 
buloff,  Bulgaria  has  had  no  native  statesman.  The  Ministers 
and  ex-Ministers,  whose  dossiers  with  their  antecedents  lie  in  the 
pigeon-holes  of  the  Palace  archives,  are  so  much  potter’s  clay  in 
the  hands  of  King  Ferdinand,  who  may  say  with  truth  :  L’etat 
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c'est  moi.  This  Prince’s  shrewdness  is  unquestioned,  and  in  the 
intervals  during  which  deliberation  is  unclouded  by  the  Narcissus’ 
malady  to  which  he  is  unfortunately  liable,  his  capacity  for  com¬ 
bination  and  calculation  is  respectable.  But  the  great  ensign  of 
King  Ferdinand’s  policy  is  interest ;  one  publicist  terms  it  com¬ 
pound  interest,  comprising  as  it  does  the  interests  of  himself, 
his  dynasty,  and  his  adopted  country.  It  was  in  the  vain 
endeavour  to  combine  all  three  at  a  time  when  faery  visions 
floated  before  his  imagination  of  a  Byzantine  Tsar  of  the  House 
of  Coburg  attired  in  the  gorgeous  robes  of  the  East,  and  seated 
on  the  imperial  throne  in  the  Church  of  Saint  Sofia  while  a  Te 
Deum  was  being  chanted  for  the  welfare  of  the  Bulgarian 
Empire  and  its  great  ruler,  that  he  took  the  fatal  step  by  which 
Bulgaria  lost  her  newly-conquered  provinces  and  her  moral 
credit,  and  Ferdinand  jeopardised  his  throne.  Athwart  the  mirage 
spread  by  morbid  vanity  it  is  impossible  to  discern  current  events 
in  correct  perspective. 

King  Ferdinand  brings  old-world  political  maxims  to  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  what  he  deems  to  be  a  political  crisis  but  is  really  a  world- 
upheaval.  He  broods  over  wrongs,  the  most  irksome  of  which 
are  his  own  personal  handiwork,  and  he  plans  revenge  on  States 
which  will  turn  out  to  be  the  vanguard  of  the  forces  of  civilised 
Europe.  And  his  scheme  of  Bulgaria’s  renascence  is  only  a  scene 
in  a  dream  of  the  apotheosis  of  Tsar  Ferdinand  the  Great. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  ordeal  through  which  Europe  is  now 
passing  cannot  fairly  be  described  as  a  mere  political  crisis,  and 
still  less  as  a  “goIBen  opportunity”  for  Bulgaria  to  expand  to  the 
dimensions  of  an  Empire  or  for  Ferdinand  of  Coburg  to  don  the 
crown  of  Byzance.  It  is  the  clashing  of  the  destructive  forces  of 
Teutonism  against  the  social  forces  of  Christian  civilisation,  and 
in  the  wild  maelstrom  of  currents  that  whirl  and  seethe  little 
ethnical  islets  like  Bulgaria  may  easily  be  submerged.  But  the 
ruler  of  that  State  continues  to  envisage  the  situation  from  the 
jx)int  of  view  of  “compound  interest,”  as  a  golden  opportunity 
and  to  rely  upon  neutrality  as  the  trump  card  which  will  enable 
him  to  make  the  most  of  it.  In  one  sense  and  up  to  a  certain 
jx)int  that  line  of  conduct  was  perhaps  the  most  lucrative.  It 
bound  his  people  to  no  onerous  efforts  yet  might  enable  them 
withal  to  harvest  the  fruits  of  a  war  without  its  burdens  and 
sacrifices. 

Bulgaria  after  the  Balkan  campaigns  was  reduced  to  a  sorry 
plight  from  a  financial  as  well  as  a  military  viewpoint.  Her 
coffers  were  depleted  and  her  armies  decimated.  Immediate 
financial  aid  was  urgently  needed,  and  in  the  first  instance  she 
turned  for  succour  to  the  countries  of  the  Triple  Entente, 
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although  it  was  in  a  criminal  endeavour  to  counter  their  schemes 
that  she  had  squandered  her  resources  in  men  and  money.  But 
interest  unmitigated  by  the  decorous  conventions  of  western 
usages  is  the  steady  centre  of  Bulgaria’s  national  life.  Every¬ 
thing  is  fish  that  comes  to  her  net.  The  Entente  Powers, 
when  asked  to  lend  her  money,  gave  her  a  cold  shoulder, 
whereupon  she  appealed  to  their  adversary  in  accordance 
with  the  established  practice.  In  extenuation  of  what  may 
seem  disloyal  in  this  course,  something  may  fairly  be  urged. 
The  conjuncture  seemingly  differed  nowise  from  so  many  others 
that  had  preceded  it.  The  Entente  Powers  were  already  wroth 
with  King  Ferdinand  and  his  Ministers,  and  this  fresh  cause  of 
dissatisfaction  would  at  any  rate  satisfy  the  momentary  needs  of 
the  nation,  whereas  it  could  not  make  its  relations  with  Eussia, 
France,  and  Britain  much  more  tense.  And,  after  all,  it  is 
reasonable  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market. 

But  the  Bulgarians,  to  spite  their  former  friends,  insisted  on 
buying  in  the  dearest  market.  Conditions  which  would  have  been 
rejected  with  indignation  had  they  been  laid  down  by  France 
were  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  w'hen  proposed  by  Prussia,  and  a 
politico-financial  transaction  was  concluded  which  may  yet  prove 
disastrous  to  the  Bulgarian  people.  Whether  that  transaction 
redounds  to  the  ingenuity  of  Entente  diplomacy  is  doubtful.  To 
my  mind  the  problem  should  have  been  governed  by  this  con¬ 
sideration  :  if  Bulgaria’s  co-operation  was  a  condition  necessary 
and  indispensable  to  one  of  the  principal  schemes  of  the  Entente 
Powers — the  rebuilding  of  the  Balkan  coalition — then  surely  it 
was  not  beyond  the  range  of  diplomatic  effort  to  secure  it.  And 
if  her  collaboration  could  be  readily  dispensed  with,  it  behoved 
our  Chancelleries  to  fix  their  attention  on  the  alternative  and  to 
realise  that. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  conditions  of  the 
problem  were  shifting  and  its  gravity  at  the  outset  not  apparent. 
Moreover,  Bulgaria  has  ever  been  an  elusive  element  of  Balkan 
politics.  However  irresistible  the  motives  set  before  King 
Ferdinand,  one  could  never  be  sure  that  they  would  determine 
his  course.  The  sudden  incursion  of  some  personal  considera¬ 
tion  or  secondary  aim  might  suffice  to  make  him  swerve  round  to 
a  different  point  of  the  compass  from  that  which  had  been 
indicated  by  the  measured  forecast.  To  count  upon  Bulgaria’s 
partnership  in  any  political  enterprise  was  to  build  upon  quick¬ 
sands. 

This  may  well  seem  a  conclusive  reason  for  not  setting  a  price 
on  Bulgaria’s  neutrality.  But  it  had  no  influence  on  the  diplo¬ 
macy  of  the  Entente.  Eussia  in  especial  has  steadfastly  lavished 
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on  her  favourite  the  affection  of  the  mother  for  an  ungrateful 
child.  From  the  first  the  statesmen  of  Petrograd  offered  a  price 
for  her  bare  neutrality  so  high  that  little  room  was  left  for 
further  inducements  for  her  active  co-operation.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  sole  obstacle  to  the  revival  of  the  Balkan  Coalition 
is  Bulgaria,  and  Bulgaria  may  long  remain  that  obstacle  because 
of  the  widespread  conviction  that  her  existence  and  well-being 
are  necessary  items  of  any  scheme  of  Balkan  policy  pursued  by 
Russia ;  and  that,  do  what  harm  she  may  to  the  Allies,  she 
is  not  only  immune  from  the  natural  consequences  of  her  un¬ 
friendly  deeds,  but  also  certain  to  reap  fruits  ripened  by  the 
sacrifices  of  those  whose  policy  she  has  been  trying  to  baulk. 
Under  these  conditions,  which  ought  never  to  have  been  brooked, 
no  stable  coalition  of  the  Balkan  States  is  possible.  That,  how¬ 
ever,  is  Russia’s  concern. 

Bulgaria  is  to-day  in  military  respects  the  least  formidable  of 
all  the  Peninsular  States  with  the  sole  exception  of  Montenegro. 
It  has  been  computed  that  she  lost  in  round  numbers  a  hundred 
thousand  men  in  the  Balkan  campaigns,  and  with  a  population 
at  that  time  of  only  4,329,108,  this  represents  a  considerable 
percentage  of  the  fighting  men  of  the  country.  The  total  addition 
made  to  the  subjects  of  King  Ferdinand  by  the  Treaty  of 
Bucharest,  if  we  subtract  the  inhabitants  of  the  Dobrudja  which 
was  annexed  by  Roumania,  is  less  than  half  a  million.^  A  fresh 
war  would  therefore  impose  sacrifices  on  the  nation  which  could 
ill  be  afforded.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  artillery  and 
ammunition  are  still  lacking.  In  the  Balkan  campaign  the 
Greeks  alone  captured  one  hundred  and  fifty  guns  from  Bulgaria’s 
total  of  six  hundred.  The  Serbs  also  took  a  considerable  number, 
so  that  one  may  safely  say  that  the  artillery  to-day  is  at  most 
only  half  as  powerful  as  it  was  when  the  Bulgars  entered  the 
field  against  the  Turks. 

Bulgaria’s  finances  are  also  in  a  parlous  plight.  The  obliga¬ 
tions  accruing  from  the  two  wars  of  1913  have  never  been 
liquidated.  No  loan  for  the  purpose  has  been  raised,  excepting 
the  one  in  Germany  which  has  occasioned  such  lively  comment. 
Hence  while  the  individual  Bulgarian  has  suffered  financially  less 
than  might  have  been  expected  owing  to  the  patriarchal  family 
life  led  by  the  peasantry  and  to  a  number  of  ingenious  expedients 

(1)  These  figures  are  taken  from  official  Bulgarian  statistics  not  yet  pub¬ 
lished.  The  total  population  of  Roumania  before  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest  was 
7,248,061.  The  addition  made  by  that  Treaty  was  285,757.  Serbia’s  inhabitants 
before  the  annexation  of  the  territory  conquered  from  Turkey  was  2,957,207, 
to  which  the  new  possessions  added  1,210,000.  Montenegro  had  285,000  souls 
all  told  during  the  Balkan  campaigns,  and  received  230,000  more  at  the  peace. 
Greece  contained  in  all  only  2,732,952  inhabitants  before  the  Conference  of 
Bucharest,  to  which  were  added  1,620,000  more  by  the  Treaty. 
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by  which  the  fields  were  tilled  and  the  harvest  gathered  in  by 
the  women  while  the  male  labourers  were  on  the  battlefield,  the 
State  coffers  are  depleted,  and  the  financial  difficulties  with  which 
the  Government  is  confronted  are  disquieting.  The  purchase  of 
artillery,  ammunition,  fodder,  and  other  war  requisites  under  pre¬ 
sent  conditions,  and  until  it  became  quite  clear  against  which 
group  of  belligerents  they  were  really  destined,  is  an  insoluble 
problem. 

Under  such  conditions  it  might  well  have  occurred  to  the  states¬ 
men  of  the  Allies  that,  while  Bulgaria’s  active  co-operation  in 
the  war  would  be  well  worth  not  only  the  financial  outlay  re¬ 
quisite  to  make  it  efficacious  but  also  a  tempting  slice  of  Mace- 
Wia  and  the  recovery  of  her  lost  conquest  in  Thrace,  her 
neutrality  as  implying  unwavering  faith  on  the  part  of  her  neigh¬ 
bours  and  a  high  sense  of  moral  obligation  on  her  own,  was  of 
considerably  less  value.  Eussians,  however,  are  easy-going,  and 
their  memory  of  wrongs  is  short-lived.  Accordingly  they  ap¬ 
praised  Bulgarian  neutrality  by  an  exorbitant  standard,  and 
offered  a  premium  to  King  Ferdinand  for  perseverance  in  an 
attitude  which  furthers  the  cause  of  Germany  at  their  own  cost. 

Bulgaria’s  policy  from  the  outset  of  the  present  struggle  has 
been  governed  by  two  paramount  considerations — the  fact  that 
the  principle  of  nationalities  so  warmly  espoused  by  the  Allies 
rules  her  out  of  court  when  she  comes  to  plead  for  the  re-estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  great  Bulgarian  Tsardom,  whereas,  with  the 
Teutons  for  allies,  the  mosaic  State  is  precisely  the  type  that 
would  be  favoured  by  Vienna  and  Berlin.  The  principle  of 
nationality  would  not  take  the  Bulgars  far  on  their  journey.  Once 
the  Macedonian  and  Thracian  provinces  had  been  assimilated, 
Bulgaria’s  growth  would  be  arrested  definitely.  For  there  is  no 
other  remnant  of  the  race,  no  unredeemed  district  of  Bulgarian 
territory  to  annex.  The  arch-enemy  Serbia,  on  the  contrary, 
can  look  forward  with  longing  and  hope  to  the  annexation  of  all 
Austria’s  present  possessions  from  the  west  Serbian  frontier  to 
that  of  Karnthen  and  the  Adriatic  seaboard.  And  with  this  grim 
perspective  before  them  the  Bulgars  cannot  give  whole-hearted 
help  to  the  Allies.  Motives  may  be  fashioned  powerful  enough 
to  move  them  to  sink  their  feelings  for  a  while  and  possibly 
to  lend  a  hand  to  Eussia  and  her  friends,  but  it  will  be 
a  step  taken  sullenly,  under  constraint,  and  retraced  as  soon  as 
feasible. 

Bulgaria  has  been  described  as  the  Prussia  of  the  Balkans.  A 
cross-breed,  like  the  Prussians,  formed  of  a  mixture  of  Slavs  and 
other  races,  the  Bulgars  and  the  Prussians  are  also  distinguished 
by  a  set  of  qualities  which  strike  one  as  remarkably  alike.  Super- 
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latively  thrifty,  sober,  and  pushing,  in  private  they  are  capable 
of  boundless  sacrifices  for  the  common  weal,  as  their  leaders  may 
depict  it.  Their  fighting  capacity  is  admirable.  But  for  the 
graces  of  life,  its  softer  and  human  side,  they  have  little  under¬ 
standing.  Obstinacy,  distrust,  and  secretiveness  are  among  the 
traits  which  are  peculiarly  Bulgarian.  Kelentless  use  or  abuse 
of  force  in  war  has  been  laid  to  their  charge  often  and  circum¬ 
stantially,  but  it  behoves  critics  who  have  not  witnessed  the 
alleged  crimes  to  deal  cautiously  with  all  such  allegations.  What 
cannot,  however,  be  denied  is  the  survival  among  the  people  of 
many  of  the  vices  common  to  all  enslaved  nations.  The  esteem 
in  which  they  hold  military  force  is  attested  by  their  history  since 
their  emancipation,  and  the  love  of  bargain-driving  which  is  a 
passion  among  Bulgarian  peasants  is  also  a  salient  characteristic 
of  Bulgarian  diplomacy.  Again,  the  “necessity”  of  the  State  is 
the  supreme  law  of  the  people.  It  was  in  obedience  to  that  law 
invoked  by  the  ruler  that  the  memorable  attack  by  the  Bulgarian 
army  against  its  own  allies  was  prepared,  together  with  the  usual 
Prussian  pretence  that  legitimate  defence,  not  unprovoked  attack, 
was  the  motive.  That  this  misdeed  was  approved,  and  the 
“psychological  moment”  for  its  perpetration  fixed  by  the  Central 
Empires  whose  word  has  long  been  a  law  to  Bulgaria,  has  been 
implicitly  admitted.^  It  is  a  hard  saying,  but  it  has  been  re¬ 
marked  by  American  onlookers  that  Bulgaria,  like  Prussia,  is  still  in 
the  first  of  the  three  stages  through  which  the  military  Powers  of 
Europe  are  endeavouring  to  pass  :  Get  on ;  get  honour  ;  get  honest. 

The  Bulgarian  diplomatic  mind  is  essentially  “simplicist.” 
Having  to  choose  between  two  alternatives,  it  has  unhesitatingly 
preferred  that  by  which  there  was  most  to  gain  and  least  to  lose, 
and  these  advantages  it  found  in  an  intimate  entente  with  Austria 
and  Germany,  coupled  with  the  firm  conviction  that  no  reprisals 
are  to  be  feared  from  Russia.  This  belief  is  grounded  on  the 
inexhaustible  indulgence  shown  by  the  Tsardom  to  its  creature 
ever  since  the  emancipation.  Stambuloff’s  waywardness,  the 
election  of  a  Coburg  Prince,  the  annexation  of  eastern  Eoumelia, 
the  proclamation  of  independence,  and  last,  but  most  significant 
of  all,  the  refusal  to  refer  the  dispute  with  Serbia  to  the  Tsar’s 
arbitration  and  the  treacherous  assault  on  the  allies,  in  defiance 
of  the  solemn  but  quickly-forgotten  threat  of  the  Russian  auto¬ 
crat,  are  so  many  object-lessons  of  Russia’s  constitutional  soft¬ 
heartedness.  And  what  they  teach  is  that,  if  the  politicians  of 

(1)  The  Frankfurter  Zeitunrj,  in  its  remarks  on  Count  Berchtold’s  resigna¬ 
tion,  claims  for  this  statesman  the  merit  of  having  broken  up  the  Balkan 
League  through  the  instrumentality  of  Bulgaria.  Cf.  Frankfurter  Zeitung, 
January  20th,  1915. 
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Sofia  were  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  Austria  and  Germany  in 
the  present  struggle,  they  could  do  so  without  the  slightest 
apprehension  of  retribution  at  the  hands  of  the  Tsar.  This  un¬ 
written  charter  of  immunity,  combined  with  the  heavy  bribe 
offered  by  the  militarist  States,  lies  at  the  roots  of  Bulgaria’s 
policy. 

For  many  years  past,  almost  since  the  accession  of  the  Coburg 
Prince,  Bulgaria  has  been  the  handmaid  of  Austria  and  Germany. 
One  of  the  far-resonant  effects  of  this  subserviency  was  the  pro¬ 
clamation  of  her  independence  at  the  same  time  as  Austria’s 
annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  In  all  the  Balkan  plans 
woven  by  Counts  Aehrenthal  and  Berchtold  ever  since  then 
Bulgaria  has  played  the  principal  rdle.  When  I  went  in  1912  to 
Bucharest,  the  proposal  that  I  discussed  with  Roumanian  states¬ 
men  there  turned  upon  a  Balkan  coalition  in  which  Bulgaria  and 
Roumania  were  to  be  the  conservative  elements  and  predominant 
partners,  round  which  the  other  States  were  to  be  coaxed  or 
constrained  to  rally.  This  was  the  second  result  of  Bulgaria’s 
loyalty.  A  third  was  realised  some  months  later,  when,  Eou- 
mania’s  interests  running  counter  to  those  of  Bulgaria,  Count 
Berchtold  declined  to  insist  too  forcibly  on  Roumania’ s  rights, 
lest  Bulgaria  should  take  offence. 

The  immediate  aim  of  Austria’s  policy  is  not,  and  has  never 
been,  a  secret.  Count  Berchtold  proclaimed  it  frankly.  A  per¬ 
manent  Balkan  coalition,  a  sort  of  federal  league,  under  the  a?gis 
of  the  Habsburgs,  was  to  be  organised,  of  which  Bulgaria  would 
assume  the  leadership.  Turkey  would,  of  course,  join  in,  and 
the  two  Central  European  Powers  would  then  in  case  of  war 
dispose  of  a  million  well-trained,  perfectly-equipped  soldiers, 
capable  of  immobilising  nearly  twice  as  many  Russians.  Bulgaria 
would  receive  as  compensation  most  of  the  Macedonian  territory 
which  now  belongs  to  Serbia,  together  with  Kavalla  and  Salonica, 
of  which  Greece  was  to  be  deprived,  and  in  case  the  Ottoman 
Empire  proved  unable  to  govern  its  various  nationalities  in  a  way 
acceptable  to  the  civilised  world,  Bulgaria  might  aspire  to  Thrace 
and  even  Constantinople,  as  she  did  for  a  few  weeks  with  Austria’s 
approbation  in  the  year  1913. 

A  significant  fact,  for  which  I  can  vouch — it  is,  of  course,  well 
known  to  King  Ferdinand,  although  it  has  never  been  divulged 
before — is  that  when  M.  Daneff  broke  up  the  London  Conference 
and  the  Bulgarians,  having  taken  Adrianople,  were  about  to  push 
through  Chataldja  and  march  on  Constantinople,  the  two  Central 
Empires  signified  their  acquiescence  in  the  capture  and  retention 
of  the  Turkish  capital  and  Thrace  by  Bulgaria.  And  to  my 
knowledge  the  eventuality  of  this  annexation,  without  anticipa- 
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tion  of  the  details,  had  been  carefully  thought  out  and  prepared 
for  in  Sofia  several  years  before. 

A  splendid  reward  like  this,  which  would  bestow  all  Macedonia, 
Thrace,  Salonica,  Kavalla,  and  Constantinople  upon  the  Neo- 
Byzantine  Tsar,  appealed  with  irresistible  force  to  the  grandson  of 
Louis  Philippe.  And  to  secure  it  was  King  Ferdinand’s  steady 
aim.  What  neither  he  nor  the  politicians  of  Sofia  would  seem 
to  have  taken  into  account  is  the  ultimate  aim  of  his  protectors. 
What  Austria  and  Germany  really  had  in  view  was  not  merely 
the  command  of  a  formidable  Balkan  army  and  the  support  of 
the  united  states  of  the  Peninsula,  but  the  concrete  fruits  which 
these  possessions  would  bring  within  their  reach.  Bulgaria’s  real 
part  in  the  business  would  be  solely  that  of  proxy.  She  would 
seize  and  hold  Salonica  on  behalf  of  her  patrons  and  employers, 
and  her  occupation  of  Constantinople  would  have  for  its  primary 
object  the  opening  of  the  Golden  Horn  and  the  Straits  to  German 
and  Austrian  ships  and  the  monopolising  of  the  markets  of  the 
Near  East.  King  Ferdinand,  however,  did  not  look  so  far  ahead. 
His  gaze  was  riveted  on  the  beatific  vision  of  Saint  Sofia,  the 
gorgeous  throne,  the  incense,  the  music,  the  imperial  robes,  and 
the  glory  of  an  Empire  won  without  his  having  to  draw  a  sword 
or  even  mount  a  charger.  It  would  be  enough  if  he  won  the 
prize  ;  on  others  would  devolve  the  more  arduous  task  of  keeping  it. 

Compared  with  that  great  Bulgarian  Empire  the  utmost  that 
the  Allies  have  to  offer  is  but  as  a  drop  to  the  ocean.  A  mere 
strip  of  Macedonia,  the  extension  of  her  south-eastern  boundaries 
to  Midia  on  the  Black  Sea,  the  retrocession  of  the  Dobrudja  by 
Roumania  and  of  Kavalla  by  Greece  exhaust  the  list  of  new 
territories  and  shut  out  all  hopes  of  further  conquests.  Thus  the 
hated  rival,  Serbia,  would  emerge  from  the  struggle  like  a  phoenix 
from  its  ashes,  and  lord  it  over  the  Prussians  of  the  East.  Con¬ 
fronted  with  these  alternative  perspectives,  the  ex-Hungarian 
officer  who  rules  Bulgaria  and  aspires  to  the  purple  of  Byzance 
did  not  hesitate.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
alter  his  course  once  the  possibility  of  his  dream  has  been  mani¬ 
festly  disproved. 

And  herein  lies  the  difficulty  of  reconstructing  the  Balkan 
League.  Bulgaria  is  and  may  remain  the  formidable  obstacle  to 
reconstruction.  For  Austria  and  Bulgaria  have  the  same  enemy 
which  both  would  fain  annihilate,  whereas  Serbia  is  become  the 
favourite  of  the  Allies  and  the  partner  of  Roumania  and  Greece. 
Given  the  brooding,  unforgiving,  and  warlike  character  of  the 
Bulgars,  the  chances  of  permanently  reconciling  them  to  a  position 
of  mediocrity  among  a  complex  of  States,  including  a  united 
Serbia,  a  flourishing  Roumania,  and  a  powerful  Greece,  are  slender. 
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This  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  efforts  already  put  forth  by 
the  Allies  to  enforce  all  those  Bulgarian  claims  which  could  be 
allowed  by  goodwill  stretched  to  the  utmost  by  expediency.  It 
was  by  those  endeavours  that  M.  Venizelos  was  persuaded  to 
withdraw  his  objections  to  the  territorial  concessions  extending 
beyond  the  right  bank  of  the  Vardar,  which  the  Sofia  Cabinet 
demanded  of  the  Serbs.  In  response  to  the  same  pressure  he 
went  further,  and  agreed  to  cede  even  Kavalla  to  Bulgaria  on 
condition  that  she  should  join  her  forces  with  those  of  Greece 
and  Serbia  against  the  Teutons,  and  that  the  former  State  should 
receive  a  strip  of  territory  extending  from  Dojran  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Vardar  to  Ghevghieli  on  the  right. 

Bulgaria’s  recent  successful  negotiations  with  the  Teutonic 
financial  syndicate  were  interpreted  by  many  as  a  sure  sign  that 
she  had  at  last  been  won  over  by  Germany.  The  Sofia  Cabinet 
naturally  resented  this  way  of  looking  at  the  financial  transaction. 
It  proclaimed  urhi  et  orhi  that  its  hands  were  still  free.  M. 
Ghenadieff,  the  special  Bulgarian  envoy  in  Borne  and  the  mouth¬ 
piece  of  King  Ferdinand,  uttered  an  emphatic  protest  against 
the  construction  put  on  the  financial  deal  by  the  French  Press. 
The  German-Bulgarian  arrangement,  he  explained,  is  now  a  year 
old,  and  Bulgaria  merely  insisted  on  its  execution.  This  con¬ 
vention  concluded  with  a  syndicate  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  politics. 

In  this  explanation  there  is  a  large  amount  of  historical  truth, 
but  neither  is  the  alloy  of  mental  reservation  wanting.  That 
Germany’s  economic  and  industrial  interests  were  fully  safe¬ 
guarded  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge.  The  concession  of 
the  coal  mines  of  Pernik,  the  construction  of  Port  Lagos  on  the 
iEgean  Sea,  and  the  building  of  a  railroad  connecting  the  sea 
with  the  Bulgarian  railway  system,  were  part  of  the  price  paid 
by  the  Bulgars  for  a  loan  of  £20,000,000. 

There  was,  however,  one  clause  of  the  agreement  by  which  it 
was  stipulated  that,  in  case  of  war,  Germany  would  have  the 
option  of  postponing  the  loan  which  was  to  have  been  placed  on 
the  market  last  August,  but  that  this  delay  would  not  be  deemed 
a  valid  ground  for  a  breach  of  the  contract  by  Bulgaria.  In 
other  words,  Bulgaria’s  hands  would  be  tied  by  the  war,  but 
those  of  Germany  would  be  free.  And  that  is  what  happened. 

This  one-sided  stipulation,  when  the  emergency  was  realised, 
aroused  discontent  among  the  Bulgars.  Public  opinion  leaned 
towards  the  view  that  the  force  majeure  which  Germany  invoked 
to  withhold  the  money  ought  to  be  equally  applicable  to  Bulgaria’s 
part  of  the  compact.  But  King  Ferdinand’s  Ministers  had  sacri¬ 
ficed  their  liberty  of  action.  It  followed  that  the  only  way  in 
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which  Bulgaria  could  escape  from  the  obligations  she  had  under¬ 
taken  was  to  join  the  Allies  and  declare  war  against  the  military 
Empires.  And  public  opinion  and  feeling  in  the  country  we/e 
in  favour  of  quashing  the  compact  at  all  costs.  With  this  strong 
current  the  politicians  of  Sofia  had  to  reckon,  and  they  made 
suitable  representations  to  Germany  on  the  subject.  To  affirm 
that  these  representations  w’ere  financial  and  not  political,  is  to 
juggle  with  words. 

The  Wilhelmstrasse,  desirous  of  retaining  the  Bulgars  in  the 
militarist  fold  and  at  any  rate  of  hindering  them  from  joining  the 
Allies,  agreed  to  advance  at  once  a  sum  of  three  millions  sterling 
as  a  first  instalment  to  which  others  will  succeed  at  stated  in¬ 
tervals  until  ^10,800,000  have  been  paid,  most  of  which  will  be 
used  to  liquidate  Bulgaria’s  liabilities.  The  remainder  of  the  loan 
which  amounts  to  nearly  as  much  again  will  be  floated  at  the  end 
of  the  war. 

The  attitude  of  the  Sofia  Government  throughout  the  present 
world-struggle  has  done  injustice  to  the  brave  and  estimable 
nation  it  represents.  Against  the  Bulgarian  people  whose  rare 
spirit  of  thrift,  sobriety  and  self-abnegation  connotes  a  moral  as 
well  as  a  political  force,  the  somewhat  dubious  tactics  of  the 
Cabinet  constitute  no  indictment.  The  Bulgarian  people  is 
sound  at  core,  and  while  Cabinets  come  and  go  the  nation 
remains  and  will  end  by  imposing  its  own  higher  standard 
of  duty  upon  those  who  are  authorised  to  act  temporarily 
in  its  name.  Meanwhile  it  behoves  the  Allies,  and  in  par¬ 
ticular  Eussia,  to  confront  the  politicians  of  Sofia  with  stronger 
motives  for  wholesome  action  than  any  that  have  been  pre¬ 
sented  hitherto.  When  a  choice  has  to  be  made  between  a 
would-be  ally  who  is  armed  with  alluring  promises  and  redoubtable 
threats  and  one  who  can  offer  only  lesser  inducements  and  no 
deterrents,  the  decision  is  foregone.  Are  the  Allies’  diplomatists 
at  the  end  of  their  resources? 


E.  J.  Dillon. 
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I. 

Ave,  Imperator,  morituri  te  salutantl 

At  a  time  when  the  rifle  and  the  bayonet  are  the  weapons  we 
need,  there  can  only  be  one  justification  for  handling  the  pen — 
this  is,  that  it  may  contribute  a  mite  towards  the  enlightenment 
of  our  countrymen  on  matters  an  accurate  knowledge  of  which 
is  as  yet  in  the  hands  of  few,  but  which  will  become  more  and 
more  imperative  as  time  rolls  on ;  to  assist  the  public  to  form 
a  clearer  estimate  of  the  forces  arrayed  against  us,  one  of  the 
most  sinister  of  which  is  indicated  by  the  heading  of  this  paper. 
Unfortunately,  there  are  elements  at  work  among  us — ignorant 
where  they  are  honourable,  such  as  Dr.  Lyttelton — the  purblind¬ 
ness  of  which  forms  not  the  least  of  the  dangers  confronting  us. 

It  is  as  if  not  enough  of  England’s  best  blood  had  been  already 
spilt  to  open  our  eyes,  for  we  still  come  across  tributes  of  admira¬ 
tion  to  the  “  magnificent  courage  ”  of  our  enemies.  One  would  have 
thought  that  England’s  soldiers  and  sailors  and  those  of  our  Allies 
had  the  first  and  only  call  on  whatever  capacity  for  admiration 
we  may  individually  possess.  No  Englishman  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  wanton  spirit  which  underlies  this  war  of  German 
aggression  should  have  any  admiration  to  spare  for  the  German 
military  caste.  But  in  order  to  bring  this  home  we  must  cut 
deeper,  right  down  to  bone  ;  the  matter  must  “grip  the  kidneys,’’ 
as  the  Germans  say.  Only  then  shall  we  be  able  to  see  things,  as 
Bismarck  once  said  he  saw  three  kings — namely,  naked. 

Those  who,  by  duty  or  acquired  habit,  make  it  a  rule  to  read 
our  newspapers  regularly  are  likely  to  take  a  deal  of  superfluous, 
even  of  dangerous,  cargo  on  board.  But  what  flashlights  are 
occasionally  to  be  met  with — what  pearls  of  enlightenment  are 
now  and  then  to  be  picked  up  out  of  dark  oceans  of  printer’s  ink 
by  practised  fishermen !  Thus  a  German  naval  officer  on  taking 
leave  of  his  captors  is  reported  to  have  exclaimed  in  an  outburst 
of  sincerity  :  “You  will  always  be  fools,  and  we  shall  never  be 
gentlemen.’’  Even  more  apposite,  a  German  soldier  taken 
prisoner  by  the  French  said  to  his  captors  :  “This  is  an  officers’ 
war !  ’’  It  would  not  be  fair  to  deny  a  direct  share  of  the 
responsibility  to  the  Press  as  well  as  to  sundry  professors ;  but  in 
the  main  it  is  indeed  an  officers’  war,  a  war  engineered  by  officers 
of  that  type  which  pursued  Bismarck  with  hate  and  chicanery 
through  the  whole  of  his  political  career — the  pure  Rrmtorian  type. 
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II. 

The  title  I  have  chosen — that  of  the  Cohortes  Prsetoriae  stationed 
on  the  Palatine  Hill,  the  Potsdam  of  Imperial  Eome — needs  no 
explanation  for  the  readers  of  an  English  magazine ;  but  its 
application  to  the  present  time  calls  for  somewhat  exhaustive 
treatment.  Now  if  we  are  willing  to  dismiss  much  that  has  been 
brought  before  us  as  not  yet  proven  to  the  satisfaction  of  an 
impartial  jury,  there  still  remains  enough  on  record  of  truculence 
and  callous  brutality  to  make  many  of  those  whose  memory  goes 
back  fifty  years  or  so  shake  their  heads  and  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  spirit  which  animates  the  German  officers  to-day  is 
very  different  from  that  with  which  they  were  imbued  in  either 
of  the  preceding  wars  within  living  memory.  I  have  known 
hundreds  of  German  officers  who  took  part  in  the  war  of  1870-1, 
and  yet  the  only  instance  I  ever  came  across  in  which  private 
property  had  been  touched  in  France  was  that  of  a  schoolfellow 
who  had  brought  back  a  wineglass,  worth  perhaps  a  couple  of 
shillings,  with  the  Imperial  “N  ”  engraved  on  it,  from  the  Chateau 
of  St.  Cloud.  He  picked  it  up  out  of  the  ruins  as  a  curiosity,  his 
father  being  a  glass  manufacturer,  when  the  Chateau  was  burnt, 
let  it  be  remembered,  not  by  the  Germans,  but  by  a  French  shell 
from  Fort  Valerien.  Yet  even  in  this  case  my  friend  seemed  to 
feel  that  the  matter  called  for  an  apology.  Even  Guy  de  Mau¬ 
passant,  no  squeamish  narrator,  stops  short  of  accusing  German 
officers  of  such  crimes  as  have  been  attributed  to  them  in  this 
war.  He  goes  no  further  in  his  novel,  Boule  de  Suif,  than  to 
relate  how  a  French  “unfortunate”  was  coerced  by  a  Prussian 
officer  in  circumstances  which  throw  an  even  meaner  light  on  the 
French  than  on  the  German.  Shortly  after  the  war  a  popular 
English  novelist,  William  Black,  could  venture  to  make  a  German 
officer  the  hero  of  bis  novel.  The  Strange  Adventures  of  a  Phaeton, 
and  portray  his  counterpart,  a  young  Englishman,  as  an  almost 
despicable  character  beside  him,  a  situation  difficult  to  imagine 
to-day. 

What  would  the  old  Emperor  William  have  said  to  a  Prussian 
officer  who  spat  in  the  face  of  his  captors?  In  all  probability  he 
would  have  called  upon  him  to  resign  for  having  disgraced  his 
uniform  by  conduct  unworthy  of  a  gentleman.  What  might 
Moltke  have  said  to,  and,  above  all,  how  would  he  have  dealt 
with,  a  Prince  Eupprecht  of  Bavaria  for  his  order  of  the  day 
vilifying  the  English  nation,  thereby  proving  himself  bare  of  the 
one  virtue  with  which  even  the  severest  critic  of  his  countrymen, 
Nietzsche,  has  credited  them — that  of  respecting  an  enemy? 
Moltke  would  probably  have  insisted  on  the  Prince  being 
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removed  from  his  command.  He  would  have  been  treated  in  the 
same  drastic  fashion  as  was  a  German  Sovereign  Prince  in  1870. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1870  the  reigning  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Coburg  Gotha,  a  clever  but  most  egregious,  pushful  personage, 
pressed  King  William  to  give  him  an  independent  command.  The 
King  submitted  the  matter  to  Moltke,  who  declared  against  it, 
whereupon  the  Duke  challenged  the  great  soldier  to  single  combat. 
Moltke’ s  reply,  given  to  me  by  his  own  brother-in-law,  was  that 
he  had  no  time  for  such  tomfooleries  (Dummheiten) .  To-day  no 
similar  case  could  possibly  arise,  for  no  German  General  would 
dare  to  exercise  his  judgment  at  the  expense  of  a  Prince  of  a 
reigning  house,  nor,  if  he  did,  would  a  German  Emperor  be  likely 
to  countenance  such  a  display  of  independence  on  his  part. 

III. 

The  fear  apparently  prevails  in  some  quarters  that  the  militarism 
we  are  fighting  may  eventually  infect  us  in  our  turn.  Against  this 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  whole  bent  of  English  character  and 
English  political  institutions,  as  well  as  those  of  the  French,  the 
Belgians,  even  the  Austrians  and  the  Kussians,  preclude  the 
possibility  of  Prussian  military  conditions  ever  attaining  the  same 
hold  over  these  communities  which  they  have  been  shown  to 
possess  in  Germany.  From  the  time  when  the  great  Elector 
persuaded  the  Brandenburg  Landtag  to  vote  the  funds  for  a 
standing  army  (1653) — the  first  one  of  its  kind  to  be  established 
in  Europe — the  Prussian  military  machine  has  always  been  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Sovereign  in  a  sense  true  of  no  other  country, 
not  even  of  France  under  Louis  XIV.  Protestant  Prussia  is  the 
only  one  of  the  countries  enumerated  in  which  neither  a  powerful 
Church,  nor  a  wealthy  aristocracy,  nor  a  freedom-loving  gentry 
and  middle  class  as  in  England  has  been  able  to  counterbalance 
the  autocratic  will  of  a  military  despot.  Under  the  great  Elector 
the  hardy  sons  of  Brandenburg’s  sandy  soil,  the  ancestors  of  the 
Junker  class  of  to-day,  were  drawn  to  service  in  the  army  when 
the  nobility  in  other  parts  of  Germany,  impoverished  by  the  Thirty 
Years’  War,  were  given  to  idle  self-indulgence,  drawing  their 
sustenance  from  the  toil  of  their  helot  dependents,  or  became 
soldiers  of  fortune  in  other  countries,  or  swarmed  as  parasites 
about  the  innumerable  Courts,  temporal  and  spiritual,  which 
existed  in  those  days  all  over  Europe.  The  Brandenburg  Junkers 
and  their  retainers  alone  led  a  strenuous  life,  devoted  to  the  career 
of  arms.  They  supplied  the  material  by  the  aid  of  which  the 
Elector  laid  the  foundations  of  Prussia’s  power.  Throughout  a 
period  of  more  than  two  hundred  years  we  see  the  spirit  of  the 
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ruler  reflected  in  the  person  of  the  army  with  photographic  fidelity. 
The  latter  forms  the  background  of  his  achievements  or  becomes 
the  accomplice  and  scapegoat  of  his  failures. 

It  has  become  one  of  the  recognised  items  of  the  stupendous 
make-believe  of  our  time,  of  which  this  war  is  one  of  the  results, 
to  attribute  every  Prussian  success  to  the  Hohenzollern  Kings, 
forgetting  the  corollary  that  since  they,  in  the  estimate  of  their 
worshippers,  have  monopolised  in  their  persons  every  initiative 
for  good  or  evil,  they  must  necessarily  bear  the  obloquy, 
even  the  disgrace  of  failure.  And  this  holds  good  in  spite  of 
everything  that  may  be  advanced  to  the  contrary,  down  to  this 
very  hour.  As  Sir  Edward  Grey  has  expressed  himself  with 
regard  to  Germany  :  “You  cannot  have  it  both  ways.”  So  also 
we  repeat  in  reference  to  the  War  Lord  :  “You  have  been  for  ever 
claiming  the  full  glory  of  success  of  self  and  ancestors ;  then,  by 
the  eternal  verities,  you  must  be  held  responsible  for  disaster  and 
the  disgrace  of  failure  !  ” 

Some  years  before  the  present  Emperor  came  to  the  throne  the 
old  conditions  had  already  begun  to  change.  The  ground  was 
being  “salted,”  to  use  an  American  mining  phrase,  for  develop¬ 
ments  which  were  to  come  rapidly.  The  veterans  of  the  1870 
war  were  dying  off,  and  the  supply  of  the  fine  old  types  of  incor¬ 
ruptible  and  simple  character  among  the  Prussian  officers  was 
running  low.  A  new  generation  was  coming  to  the  front  embrac¬ 
ing  not  necessarily  what  we  usually  term  parvenu — that  is  to 
say,  men  of  no  recognised  family  whose  fathers  had  grown  rich 
through  commerce  or  industry,  but  men  of  a  different  cast  of  mind 
and  imbued  wdth  different  standards  of  life  from  their  ancestors. 
Some  of  the  most  objectionable  specimens  of  this  new  genera¬ 
tion  belong  to  the  oldest  families  in  the  very  heart  and  centre 
of  Germany,  but  their  ideas  were  first  Russified  and  then 
Americanised.  They  gradually  came  to  look  down  upon  the  simple 
standards  of  life  of  their  forefathers  with  indifference,  even 
contempt.  Some  of  them  married  American  ladies,  who  lived  to 
regret  the  day  when  they  took  the  step.  They  became  American¬ 
ised  in  the  most  vulgar  sense  of  the  term,  having  little  idea  of 
what  constitutes  the  grit  and  valour  of  the  best  Americans  of 
either  sex.  As  long  as  they  had  money,  that  was  sufficient,  and 
shameless  indeed  was  often  their  quest.  Money  was  the  one 
consideration  of  importance,  as  it  opened  up  chances  for  a  career 
in  the  army  or  in  diplomacy  hitherto  almost  exclusively  reserved 
for  more  sterling  qualifications.  To  an  Englishman  brought  up 
in  fairly  affluent  circumstances  it  appeared  inconceivable  how 
easily  some  of  these  men,  whose  families  had  for  generations  been 
distinguished  in  the  service  of  their  country,  were  impressed  even 
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by  the  moderate  standard  of  ease  and  comfort,  scarcely  luxury, 
to  be  met  with  in  an  average  English  and  American  home. 


IV. 

The  real  Iragedy  of  the  premature  death  of  the  Emperor 
Frederick  for  Germany  lay  not  in  his  sufferings,  but  in  the  results 
to  his  country  of  his  reign  being  cut  short.  As  a  consequence  of 
his  disappearance  the  generation  of  distinguished  men  to  which  he 
belonged  was  prevented  from  exercising  a  legitimate  influence  on 
the  minds  of  its  contemporaries.  There  may  have  been  some 
vain  and  shallow  self-seekers  among  the  Emperor’s  adherents, 
but  there  were  also  many  high  minded  men  who  might  have 
helped  to  develop  that  independence  of  character,  from  which 
alone  in  the  long  run  Germany’s  salvation  could  come.  The 
Emperor  Frederick  may  not  have  possessed  all  the  qualities 
claimed  for  him  by  his  admirers,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
he  was  endowed  with  important  human  attributes  which  would 
have  been  of  priceless  value  to  his  country  if  he  had  been  spared 
and  able  to  employ  them  for  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-men. 
Imbued  with  a  strong  leaning  towards  outward  pomp  and  circum¬ 
stance,  he  was  simple  in  private  life,  and  above  all  he  had 
inherited  many  characteristics  of  his  father.  Foremost  among 
these  was  gratitude,  and  last,  not  least,  the  self-abnega¬ 
tion  to  recognise  supreme  merit  even  where  its  possessor  had  been 
a  bitter  opponent  during  a  lifetime.  There  is  something  almost 
pathetic  in  the  earnestness  of  the  dying  man  re-assuring  Bismarck 
that  he  did  not  dream  of  dispensing  with  his  services.  But  it 
was  not  to  be ;  and  one  of  the  blackest  indictments  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans  as  a  political  people  is,  that  those  powerful  and  un¬ 
scrupulous  elements  which  have  since  swayed  the  national 
destinies  did  not  want  the  Emperor  Frederick  to  live.  The 
Prussian  Guardsman,  since  become  semi-divine,  did  not  even  con¬ 
sider  the  Emperor  Frederick  to  be  a  soldier  at  all  and  used  to  state 
as  much  quite  openly.  He  was  not  forsch,  schneidig  (untrans¬ 
latable  terms  for  roughshod,  cutting,  blustering,  threatening, 
truculent,  bullying  all  in  one).  The  Emperor  did  not  appreciate 
the  Prmtorian  sufficiently  to  satisfy  these  gentlemen,  while  on  the 
other  hand,  he  was  too  mindful  of  the  cannon  fodder — the  “stuff  ” 
—the  canaille— to  please  them.  Yet  we  have  the  following  valu¬ 
able  testimony  to  the  worth  of  this  much-to-be-pitied  monarch 
from  his  faithful  henchman.  Field  Marshal  Count  Blumenthal, 
given  to  me  in  an  interview  I  was  privileged  to  have  with  him 
shortly  before  his  death  in  1900  :  — 
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“He  spoke  with  a  touch  of  tenderness  of  the  Emperor  Frederick,  and 
bitterly  deplored  his  untimely  end.  ‘  Had  he  lived,’  continued  the  faithful 
champion  of  the  dead  monarch,  ‘  he  would  have  contented  all  but  those 
whom  it  is  impossible  to  satisfy;  for  he  never  thought  of  himself.  His 
pride  and  his  ambition  were  of  a  kind  that  would  not  have  wronged  or  given 
pain  to  anybody.  No  man  was  ever  misjudged  more.  He  was  accused  of 
vacillation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  certain  form  of  hesitancy  which  charac¬ 
terised  him  was  the  result  of  over-anxiety  to  do  the  right  thing  for  others, 
never  for  himself.  Once,  however,  his  mind  was  made  up  on  an  important 
matter,  he  was  as  firm  of  purpose  as  his  father — nothing  could  sway  him.’”i 

One  thing  is  certain,  that  had  the  Emperor  Frederick  lived,  the 
spirit  which  has  produced  war  between  England  and  Germany 
would  have  received  no  encouragement. 


V. 

The  present  Emperor  had  not  been  long  on  the  throne  before 
a  few  observant  German  friends  confided  their  fears  to  me  that 
Germany,  or  rather  the  House  of  Hohenzollern,  was  in  for  another 
edition  of  Frederick  William  IV. ,  as  revealed  to  us  in  broad  out¬ 
line  by  Treitschke  and  in  minute  gossip  in  the  diaries  of 
Varnhagen  von  Ense.  The  likeness  consisted  in  a  restless,  head¬ 
strong,  obstinate,  romantic,  mystical  nature  with  a  strong  leaning 
towards  the  histrionic.  But  the  elder  representative  possessed  a 
strain  of  “  Geist  ”  and  originality  lacking  in  the  younger.  One  thing, 
however,  was  not  foreseen,  nor  did  it  seem  at  all  likely.  It  was 
that  whereas  the  histrionics  of  Frederick  William  were  intensely 
antipathetic  to  every  class  of  the  population  down  to  the  “man 
in  the  street,”  the  temperament  of  the  present  Prussian  Sovereign 
has,  as  we  see,  distinctly  “caught  on”  with  a  large  number  of 
every  class.  Indeed,  he  has  shown  himself  to  be  an  exact  repro¬ 
duction  of  their  own  impressionist,  sanguine  disposition.  The 
world  was  ready  for  him,  wanted  him,  and  its  want  has  been 
gratified.  He  has  fostered,  pandered,  and  played  up  to  the  gulli¬ 
bility  of  his  people  to  the  top  of  their  bent,  and  has  justified 
Napoleon’s  cynical  remark  at  St.  Helena  that,  after  all,  he  had 
only  treated  the  world  as  it  deserved. 

Those  who  had  known  the  Prussian  Army  before  and  after 
1870  hardly  recognised  its  appearance  when  the  present  Emperor 
had  been  on  the  throne  some  years.  The  style  and 
character  of  the  uniforms  and  their  adjuncts — the  officers  in 
grey  overcoats  with  sashes  and  epaulettes — had  undergone  such 
a  change  that  a  group  of  Prussians  might  easily  have  been 
mistaken  for  Eussians.  New  decorations  were  created,  medals 
were  struck  for  every  imaginable  occasion — for  which  Frederick 
(1)  German  Memories,  by  Sidney  Whitman,  pp.  164-5. 
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William  IV.  had  also  a  mania.  Guard  regiments  were  dressed 
up  in  the  costume  of  times  gone  by.  Estafette  riders  were  decked 
out  in  yellow  leather  boots  reaching  over  the  knee,  reminiscent 
of  the  costumes  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War.  Long  brass  trumpets 
dating  from  an  even  more  remote  period  were  to  be  heard  and 
seen  as  occasional  additions  to  the  everlasting  brass  bands,  of  the 
din  of  which  Prince  Hohenlohe  complains  so  bitterly  in  his 
memoirs.  Decorations  were  lavished  broadcast  in  their  thousands, 
and  consequently  depreciated  in  public  esteem.  Whereas  in 
olden  times  an  officer  or  a  public  official  would  have  thought 
himself  well  rewarded  for  years  of  efficient  service  by  one,  a  mass 
now  covered  the  whole  breast  of  nobodies  who  understood  how  to 
ingratiate  themselves.  It  became  a  pleasant  sport  for  officers  on 
leave  who  had  a  little  spare  cash  to  travel  to  Constantinople, 
obtain  admission  to  the  Selamlik  through  the  German  Ambas¬ 
sador,  and  return  with  a  third-class  Medjidie  or  Osmanie  Order, 
for  which  a  poor  Turkish  officer  without  influence  at  Constanti¬ 
nople  might  wait  in  vain  for  years.  It  was  with  regard  to 
these  and  sundry  other  ornamental  eccentricities  that  Count 
Posadowsky,  a  serious  man  personally  most  antipathetic  to 
William,  coined  the  significant  phrase  of  the  increasing  “vulgarisa¬ 
tion  of  ideal  values.” 

In  days  gone  by  it  has  been  a  practice  in  the  Prussian  Army  to 
send  out  officers  specially  selected  for  their  ability  to  study  their 
profession  in  other  countries  when  these  happened  to  be  at  war. 
Thus  Moltke  w^as  present  at  the  battle  of  Nisib  in  Syria  with  the 
Turks  (in  1837) ;  General  von  Loe  went  through  the  war  against 
the  Kabyles  in  1864  with  the  French  ;  General  von  Versen  was  in 
Paraguay  during  the  wars  in  the  ’sixties  ;  and  General  von  Goeben 
took  part  in  five  Carlist  campaigns  (1836-40).  He  returned  home 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  only  to  re-enter  the  Prussian 
Army  as  a  simple  second-lieutenant.  Under  William  II.  things 
are  managed  differently.  A  number  of  obscure  German  officers 
— Marshal  von  der  Goltz  is  here  an  exception  marking  the  rule — 
were  drafted  into  the  Turkish  service — lent  to  Turkey,  is  the 
term — and  after  dawdling  about  Yildiz  Kiosk  for  years  returned 
home  as  Field-Marshals  with  fat  Turkish  pensions  obtained 
through  pressure  by  the  German  Ambassador  from  the  Turkish 
Government,  whilst  Englishmen  who  had  served  the  Turks  loyally 
for  a  life-time,  abandoning  prospects  at  home,  were  turned  adrift 
penniless  when  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  was  dethroned.  One  of 
Moltke’s  nephews,  a  scapegrace,  who  had  been  obliged  to  quit 
the  Prussian  service,  entered  the  Russian  Army,  and,  being 
impossible  there,  was  foisted  on  to  the  Turks,  among  whom 
he  rose  to  be  a  Pacha  and  an  aide-de-camp  of  the  Sultan.  Old 
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Moltke  would  have  rather  had  his  right  hand  wither  than  have 
lent  his  countenance  to  such  a  transaction.  Constantinople  has 
verily  been  the  Capua  for  the  old  sterling  virtues  of  the  Prussian 
officer,  but  not  the  only  one,  since  the  German  colonies  have  also 
contributed  their  quota  to  the  supply  of  men  who  were  able  to 
advertise  their  deeds  of  valour  in  quelling  negro  insurrections  and 
thus  recommend  themselves  to  the  notice  of  the  All-Highest  War 
Lord.  One  of  these  became  notorious  when,  on  his  return,  he 
had  the  audacity  to  call  upon  the  Emperor  in  public  to  send  a 
lieutenant  and  ten  men  to  clear  out  the  Reichstag.  We  do  not 
require  a  very  lively  imagination  in  order  to  conjure  up  what 
would  have  been  the  result  of  such  an  insult  hurled  at  the  elected 
representatives  of  a  great  nation  :  in  Rome  the  Tarpeian  rock, 
in  Paris  the  guillotine.  But  where  self-restraint,  even  self-efface¬ 
ment,  used  to  attract  attention  to  sterling  worth,  now  the  most 
blatant  self-assertion  became  the  safest  means  of  advancement. 
The  harmless  custom  of  after-dinner  oratory  duly  noted  in  England 
had  impressed  the  War  Lord  in  his  youth,  and  was  transported  to 
Germany,  where  it  developed  extraordinary  excrescences.  What 
had  acted  as  a  gentle  incentive  upon  an  English  audience  became 
a  virulent  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  Prussian  military  circles. 

Bismarck  was  successful  in  gauging  and  working  upon  the 
judgment,  the  saner  instincts  of  men,  even  though  as  a  statesman 
he  may  have  been,  as  his  enemies  aver,  unscrupulous  in  the  use 
he  made  of  his  power.  The  men  who  succeeded  him  found  it  to 
their  advantage  to  play  recklessly  upon  the  gullibility,  the  greed 
and  vanity  of  their  fellow-countrymen.  Plans  of  future  wars  of 
aggression,  particularly  against  Russia,  formed  the  staple  conversa¬ 
tion  at  those  dinners  known  as  “love  meals,”  where  active  officers 
periodically  meet  their  comrades  who  have  retired  into  private  life. 
Everything  was  already  cut  and  dry — vorgesehen  is  the  mot  con- 
sacre — provided  for  by  the  immaculate  General  Staff.  Warsaw 
was  to  be  reached  from  the  north,  where  the  Austrian  Army  in 
charge  of  Prussian  officers  would  join  hands  with  the  German 
hosts  cutting  Poland  off  from  the  Russian  Empire.  Referring  to 
France  :  “I  already  see  myself  on  the  road  to  Nancy,”  wrote  one 
of  these  excited  heroes  some  years  ago  to  a  friend.  A  liberal 
supply  of  alcohol  must  be  held  responsible  for  some  of  the  wilder 
aberrations  of  the  Praetorian  mind.  The  Russo-Japanese  War,  in 
which,  by  the  way,  German  diplomacy — led  by  the  War  Lord’s 
demonstrative  partisanship  for  Russia — was  foolish  enough  to 
antagonise  the  silent  Japanese,  had  the  effect  among  the  Praeto¬ 
rians  of  creating  an  absurd  admiration  for  the  Japanese  noble 
caste,  the  so-called  Samurai,  and  their  queer  codex,  known  under 
the  term  of  buschido,  of  which  suicide  by  ripping  open  thei’’ 
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bellies  is  said  to  be  a  distinctive  feature.  It  is  probably  in 
connection  with  this  phenomenon  that  the  Prussian  Guard 
officers  came  to  apply  to  themselves  the  archaic  term  of 
Schwert-Adel,  i.e..  Sword  Nobility — to  mark  them  off  from 
meaner  mortals  who  had  only  been  ennobled  by  intellect,  mind, 
or  character.  The  War  Lord,  ever  in  advance  of  his  time,  particu¬ 
larly  in  daring  of  imagery,  called  out  in  a  burst  of  postprandial 
eloquence  :  “Eighteen  army  corps  must  be  stretched  out  on  the 
plain  before  we  yield  an  inch  of  Alsace-Lorraine  back  to  the 
French.”  The  German  term  used  for  stretched  on  the  plain  was 
“  Auf  die  Strecke”  and  is  one  only  employed  when  referring  to 
game  shot  before  the  gun  in  a  day’s  sport. 

In  imitation  of  the  Emperor’s  manner  it  became  a  positive 
mania  on  the  part  of  officers  to  talk  of  cavalry  attacks  on  a  colossal 
scale,  the  prevailing  idea  in  this  kind  of  conversation  being  that  it 
mattered  little  how  many  common  lives  were  sacrificed  so  long 
as  the  “top-crust”  lived  to  witness  and  rejoice  in  the  knock-down 
blow  to  the  enemy.  Frederick  the  Great’s  “reckless  offensive” 
was  the  basis  of  thought  in  these  mouth  heroics.  A  quaint  con¬ 
trast  does  the  German  fleet  offer  to-day  to  the  valiant  pre-war 
mouthings  of  Grand  Admiral  von  Koester  and  the  other  post¬ 
prandial  orators. 

This  Praetorian  spirit  has  in  no  direction  had  more  sinister 
consequences  for  Germany  than  in  diplomacy,  for  it  was  to  the 
diplomatic  career,  with  the  chances  it  afforded  of  marrying  rich, 
mostly  foreign,  women  that  the  soldiers  of  ambition  turned.  In 
no  other  direction  did  so  many  chances  of  a  splendid  career 
present  themselves  under  William.  The  results  are  being 
witnessed  in  the  production  of  leaders  who  are  blundering  diplo¬ 
matists  without  being  great  soldiers.  The  bluster  learned  in  the 
barrack  room  has  not  served  when  pitted  against  the  nerve  of 
cold  steel  of  the  true  diplomatist.  Victory  in  negotiation  does 
not  go  to  the  man  whose  courage  is  purely  physical  and  whose 
ideal  is  the  bludgeon  rather  than  the  rapier.  Hence  the  long 
series  of  mistakes  and  miscalculations  of  the  soldier  diplomatists 
who  have  believed  that  victory  might  be  won  by  a  display  of 
truculence  and  by  constant  exhibition  of  a  mailed  fist.  Hence, 
too,  the  vast  injury  that  has  been  done  to  German  interests  in 
the  neutral  countries  by  the  men  whose  mission  it  was  to  make 
good  Germany’s  cause  before  the  world. 

Peace  will  not  be  easy  wdth  men  trained  in  these  traditions. 
Possessed  of  a  certain  foxy  cunning,  the  Pnetorians  of  Prussia 
realise  that  peace  on  any  terms  acceptable  to  their  opponents  must 
mean  the  end  of  their  dominance,  the  clearing  away  of  the  system 
w'hich  has  given  them  their  power,  and  ostracism  in  the  outside 
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world.  They  will  fight  to  the  last  to  keep  what  they  have,  what¬ 
ever  the  cost  in  the  blood  of  the  common  people ;  for  defeat  is 
to  them  the  crushing  of  their  future  ambitions  in  the  social  and 
diplomatic  world,  the  falling  of  the  curtain  upon  their  ascendancy 
among  their  own  people.  Only  crushing  defeat  will  bring  them 
to  realise  their  true  position,  and  in  regretfully  remembering  past 
glories  possibly  to  reflect  ruefully. 

“0,  I  have  lost  my  reputation, 

I  have  lost  the  immortal  part  of  myself.” 

A.  whole  literature  has  sprung  up  in  Germany  in  the  course 
of  the  present  generation  playing  upon  the  change  in  the  national 
spirit.  The  so-called  comic — let  us  call  them  vitriolic — illustrated 
periodicals,  some  of  them  employing  talents  of  a  high  order,  have 
lived  upon  the  theme  of  the  eccentricities  of  the  Emperor,  the 
barbarities  and  the  depravities  of  the  Praetorian  Guard  officer  and 
his  Order.  Many  have  been  the  voices  raised — Cassandra-like— 
but  none  have  found  adequate  hearing.  Vilification,  if  not  perse¬ 
cution,  has  been  the  lot  of  those  who  foretold  what  is  now  being 
demonstrated  before  all  the  world,  and  who  endeavoured  in  one 
way  or  another  to  point  out  the  consequences  of  the  blatant  and 
boasting  spirit  of  the  governing  class  in  Germany.  Now  that 
these  consequences  are  being  realised,  the  men  who  have  talked 
so  confidently  of  carving  a  path  for  Germany  by  the  sword  would 
have  it  that  their  country  has  been  wantonly  attacked,  and  would 
pose  as  defenders  of  freedom  against  the  self-seeking  ambition  of 
Great  Britain. 

The  following  extract,  taken  from  a  German  book,^  illustrates 
the  sapping  of  the  bond  of  human  sympathy  which  united  private 
to  officer  and  all  to  the  Emperor,  and  the  growth  of  the  caste 
spirit  in  the  Prussian  army.  The  book  was  published  some  ten 
years  ago,  and  created  a  deal  of  comment  at  the  time.  The 
evidence  it  contains  of  wide  information,  the  reliability  of  which 
has  been  since  proved  by  events,  as  also  the  fearless  spirit  of 
patriotic  sincerity  with  which  it  is  written,  seem  to  entitle  its 
contents  to  exceptional  notice.  Dealing  first  with  the  class  of 
non-commissioned  officers,  the  author  says  : — 

“  A  most  petty  spirit  of  caste  pride  is  rampant  among  the  non-commissioned 
oflScers,  fraught  with  ridiculous  self-conceit,  unaffected  by  any  educational 
tradition,  an  almost  sadic  delight  in  ill-treating  their  men,  a  grotesque 
endeavour  to  imitate  the  officer  in  everything;  the  ever-gnawing  sting  of 
being  unable  to  attain  his  status;  an  uncomfortable  feeling  of  isolation  I 
In  the  case  of  the  lieutenant,  unbridled  love  of  pleasure,  a  craving  for 
luxury,  which  only  very  few  among  them  possess  the  means  to  gratify. 

(1)  Unset  Kaiser  und  sein  Volk:  Deutsche  Sorgen.  Von  Einem  Schwarzseher. 
(Freiburg  i.  6.  und  Leipzig  :  Verlag  von  Paul  Waetzel,  1906.) 
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Brutality  and  megalomania;  blind  worship  of  Mammon;  the  King’s  coat  in 
many  cases  the  means  of  contracting  a  rich  marriage;  excesses  in  Bacchus 
and  Venus,  rarely  curbed  by  restraints,  which  the  conditions  of  civilian 
social  life  would  impose;  reckless  squandering  of  the  vitality  which  should 
belong  to  the  Fatherland — the  squadron  or  company  leader,  the  real  victim 
of  the  new  conditions;  overburdened  with  duties,  out  of  sorts;  in  continual 
conflict  between  his  routine  work  and  the  enormous  extra  calls  that  are 
put  upon  him;  fear  of  being  passed  over  at  the  crucial  period  of  nomina¬ 
tion  for  advancement;  fear  of  all  sorts  of  dark  influences  over  which 
he  has  no  control,  and  the  nature  of  which  he  is  unable  to  discern. 

.  .  .  The  Staff  Oflflcer  groaning  under  the  nightmare  of  inspections,  each  of 
which  may  mean  his  retirement,  never  free  from  the  feeling  that  he  is 
standing  at  the  most  critical  moment  of  his  career,  which  in  reality  is  only 
just  beginning  to  develop;  in  many  cases  already  father  of  a  family  with 
small  means,  with  the  obligation  to  bring  up  his  children  in  accordance  with 
his  station  in  life.  .  .  .  The  Colonel  in  a  thousand  difficulties  owing  to 
his  representative  duties,  which  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  his  income; 
worried  by  unheard-of  demands  on  his  working  powers,  his  abilities,  his 
organising  faculties.  In  many  cases  already  used  up  by  years  of  routine 
service,  without  elasticity  and  initiative  which  the  present  system  has  long 
robbed  him  of;  fatalist,  looking  on  high  for  everything!  .  .  .  And,  finally, 
the  Generals,  staking  all  on  the  favour  of  the  all-highest  War  Lord;  a 
prey  to  the  intrigues  of  the  Camarilla,  dependent  upon  an  organisation 
which  they  are  powerless  to  influence;  victims  of  a  thousand  chances, 
hazards,  caprices,  against  which  they  can  only  be  protected  by  belonging 
to  an  influential  coterie. 

"Here,  on  the  top  of  the  ladder  behold  a  sudden  transition  of  values. 
That  which  enabled  the  simple  soldier  and  duty  fulfiller  to  rise  is  no  longer 
sufficient  to  hold  him  in  this  sphere.  Here,  it  is  imperative  to  exhibit 
new  qualities;  here,  everything  depends  upon  being  able  to  influence  the 
Sovereign  either  directly  or  indirectly  in  hia  favour.  Should  that  succeed, 
then  indeed  there  is  no  need  to  worry  any  more  about  advancement. 

.  .  .  He  can  go  on  heedlessly  for  a  time,  and  join  in  the  ever-changing 
game  of  chance  between  the  Military  Cabinet,  the  General  Staff,  and 
the  Ministry.  He  who  gets  most  trumps  into  his  hand  may  one  day 
be  in  a  position  to  add  the  insignia  of  the  Order  of  the  Black  Eagle  to  his 
crest.  When,  however,  the  day  comes  for  his  services  to  be  dispensed 
with,  and  he  sits  down  to  his  game  of  cards  with  others  of  his  comrades 
who  have  left  the  army,  let  him  beware  of  praising  the  system  which  has 
raised  him  as  one  out  of  thousands.  He  would  have  a  worse  time  of  it  than 
if  he  were  to  vent  his  eulogy  among  anarchists. 

“A  thousand  years’  imprisonment  at  least  would  be  meted  out  annually 
in  the  German  Empire  if  that  which  is  privately  discussed  by  retired 
officers  in  the  course  of  the  year  were  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
State  Prosecutor.  There  can  hardly  be  1  per  cent,  of  these  elements  who, 
in  their  heart  of  hearts,  would  not  admit  that  which  I  aver  is  an  under¬ 
statement.  Hardly  1  per  cent,  of  those  on  active  service  who  would  in  their 
inner  soul  declare  that  I  am  wrong. 

"  That  is  the  spirit  of  our  army ! 

“As  in  the  last  days  of  Frederick  the  Great  the  army  became  an  end 
in  itself,  so  it  is  to-day  with  William  II.;  but  our  Emperor  is  not  the 
leader  of  an  army  of  mercenaries;  he  rules  over  a  people — a  nation  in 
arms.  Every  disease  which  attacks  the  army  spreads  quickly  into  civil 
life.  He  who  has  eyes  to  see  can  find  proofs  enough  of  this  in  our  present 
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conditions.  Leaving  the  possibilities  of  war  out  of  consideration,  the 
Emperor  is  for  this  reason  alone  responsible  for  the  spirit  which  prevails  in 
his  army,  with  which  he  so  thoroughly  identifies  himself”  (pp.  128-132). 

Thus  far  I  have  endeavoured  to  portray  some  of  the  influences 
which  have  changed  the  spirit  of  the  dominant  Prussian  section 
of  the  German  army  within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  believing 
that  this  is  in  large  measure  responsible  for  having  added  so  much 
bitterness  to  the  present  war.  It  almost  looks  now  as  if,  assisted 
by  the  dementia  of  the  German  Press,  this  war  were  about  to 
develop  into  a  race  struggle  between  the  English-speaking  race 
all  over  the  world  and  the  Teuton,  which,  to  employ  a  familiar 
figure  of  speech  of  Macaulay,  may  yet  be  fought  out  between 
the  Alleghanies  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In  our  wars  with 
savages,  negroes,  and  half-castes  our  task  has  been  to  overcome 
them  and  possibly  afterwards  to  rule  them,  but  not  to  trouble 
ourselves  about  their  conduct  or  standards  of  life.  Very  different 
is  the  situation  in  facing  a  race  which  has  openly  proclaimed  the 
superiority  of  its  civilisation  over  all  others,  and  its  intention  of 
placing  itself  in  authority  over  us. 

This  makes  it  a  matter  of  highest  importance  to  consider  the 
elements  which  have  come  to  supreme  power  with  our  opponents, 
and  would  be  impressed  upon  us  and  others  in  the  event  of  victory. 
Would  it  be  the  influences  of  which  we  are  continually  reminded 
as  the  products  of  German  genius?  Would  their  principles  and 
conduct  of  life  be  drawn  from  thinkers,  such  as  Kant  and 
Schopenhauer,  or  would  it  be  Steinhauer,  the  master  spy  of  the 
War  Lord,  who  would  get  the  better  of  us  and  make  us  dance  to 
the  tune  of  the  Prussian  Praetorians?  For  in  that  case  it  seems 
worth  while  to  consider  the  fundamental  characteristics  which 
these  gentry  have  developed  in  their  worst  features  under 
William. 

We  are  entitled  to  ask  what  are  the  standards  which,  issued 
from  on  high,  imperatively  prescribe  the  conduct  of  the  Praetorian 
Guardsmen  and  the  ruck  of  officers  in  all  their  relations  down 
to  the  most  petty  minutiae  of  private  life;  for  they  have  long 
resigned  all  independent  standards  in  deference  to  orders 
ruthlessly  enforced  by  the  so-called  Court  of  Honour  to  which 
every  German  officer  is  bound  to  give  respect  from  youth  to  old 
age. 

The  institution  of  duelling,  and  the  code  of  honour  of  w'hich  it 
is  the  base,  lives  in  the  German  army  and  is  the  most  conspicuous 
instance  of  what  I  have  called  the  Praetorian  spirit. 

The  duel,  condemned  by  civil  law,  tolerated  by  previous  rulers, 
secretly  encouraged  by  the  Praetorian  element,  the  War  Lord 
included,  stigmatised  by  Montesquieu  as  “La  Science  des  que- 
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relleuTS  et  des  poltrons,”  condemned  by  Schopenhauer  as  a 
remnant  of  the  most  brutal  period  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which 
should  be  stamped  out  with  shame  and  disgrace,  made  punishable 
with  death  by  Richelieu,  who  even  caused  a  French  nobleman 
to  be  executed  who  had  disregarded  the  law,  the  institution 
has  lingered  on  to  our  time  with  some  races,  but  not  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race.  To  say  that  the  German  Emperor  could  not  have 
abolished  it  in  Prussia  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  is  to  under-rate  the 
power  he  possesses  in  everything  connected  with  the  German 
army.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  whereas  for  years  not  a  single 
instance  was  on  record  of  his  having  exercised  the  right  of  pardon 
in  the  offence  of  Use  majeste,  there  was  hardly  a  case  of  duelling  in 
which  he  had  not  ostentatiously  curtailed  the  brief  term  of  honour¬ 
able  imprisonment  in  a  fortress,  which  had  been  the  only  punish¬ 
ment  for  duelling,  even  when  accompanied  by  circumstances 
which  would  have  caused  a  man  in  England,  whether  an  officer 
or  a  civilian,  to  be  ostracised  from  social  life  if  not  to  be  im¬ 
prisoned. 

Duelling  has  been  distinctly  encouraged  in  spite  of  special  legal 
enactments  intended  to  limit  its  practice,  if  not  to  abolish  it 
altogether.  In  proof  of  this  I  may  mention  that  a  number  of 
officers  and  others  who  had  been  principals  and  seconds  in 
notorious  duels  have  subsequently  been  selected  for  positions  of 
high  responsibility  in  the  diplomatic  service. 

In  this  the  Emperor  has  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Frederick 
William  IV.,  whose  memory  is  tainted  with  one  of  the  foulest 
cases  of  duelling  on  record.  It  is  that  in  which  Herr  von 
Hinckeldey,  the  Prussian  Minister  of  Police,  was  shot  in  cold 
blood  by  a  notorious  duellist,  Herr  von  Rochow  (1856),  for  execut¬ 
ing  an  order  of  the  King’s.  This  was  a  crime  perpetrated  with  His 
Majesty’s  own  knowledge,  which  he  could  have  prevented,  which 
he  was  expected  to  prevent,  and  for  which  Herr  von  Rochow 
neither  suffered  punishment  nor  showed  remorse.  It  is  on  record 
that  he  subsequently  boasted  that  if  the  opportunity  re-occurred 
his  forefinger  would  have  the  same  sure  touch  of  the  trigger.  Of 
recent  duelling  tragedies  the  facts  of  which  are  public  I  may 
mention  that  in  which  the  son  of  Herr  von  Bennigsen,  once 
President  of  the  Reichstag  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
Parliamentarians  of  the  Bismarckian  era,  was  shot  in  a  duel  by 
a  man  who  had  seduced  his  wife  and  who  had  disported  himself 
the  same  evening  in  public  in  a  Berlin  restaurant.  Of  even  more 
notoriety  was  the  foul  case  of  slander,  the  innocent  victim  of 
which,  Herr  von  Kotze,  was  obliged  to  defend  the  honour  he 
had  done  nothing  to  forfeit  by  challenging  and  in  self-defence 
killing  a  Herr  von  Schrader.  I  pass  over  the  debasing  effects 
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which  the  Emperor’s  encouragement  of  duelling  has  had  on 
the  character  of  the  academic  youth  of  Germany,  in  order 
to  refer  to  the  particular  influence  duelling  in  the  Prussian 
army  has  had  on  the  character  of  that  body  which,  since  the  army 
is  identical  with  the  nation,  may  be  said  to  have  exercised  upon 
the  nation  at  large  its  baneful  effect  right  through  the  educated 
classes  of  the  country. 

The  Council  of  Honour  (Ehrenrat)  was  originally  instituted  in 
order  to  limit  duelling  or  at  least  to  prevent  a  class  of  bullies, 
gamblers,  and  other  rogues  proficient  in  the  use  of  the  pistol 
from  exercising  their  calling  at  the  expense  of  the  inoffensive 
members  of  the  community.  It  was  supposed  to  restrict  in  this 
manner  the  evil  influences  of  a  system  which  it  was  felt  inex¬ 
pedient  in  practice  to  abolish  altogether.  According  to  the  most 
reliable  testimony,  it  no  longer  fulfils  this  function.  The  members 
of  the  Council  of  Honour  have  been  on  more  than  one  occasion 
made  to  feel  that  any  tendency  toward  conciliation,  or  the 
enabling  of  men  to  avoid  the  ordeal  of  the  duel,  would  be  met 
with  Imperial  displeasure  involving  either  a  curt  dismissal  or 
placing  upon  half-pay.  Officers  long  after  retirement  into  private 
life  are  subject  to  the  Council  of  Honour,  and  may  be  called  upon 
at  any  moment  to  appear  before  the  tribunal  and  to  vindicate 
their  good  fame,  pistol  in  hand,  on  pain  of  social  ostracism  and 
ruin. 

A  secret  denunciation,  a  slander  by  a  common  informer,  may 
compel  an  officer  to  fight,  although  long  retired,  holding  a 
responsible  position  in  civic  life,  and  father  of  a  family. 

If  I  have  dwelt  upon  the  practice  of  duelling  as  it  is  maintained 
in  Germany  by  direct  Imperial  encouragement,  I  have  done  so 
because  the  practice  is  the  clearest  expression  of  the  spirit  which 
has  been  dominant  in  Prussian  military  circles.  There  is  in  the 
inquisitorial  practices  of  the  Council  of  Honour,  in  its  decrees 
from  which  no  man  is  allowed  to  escape  without  social  ruin, 
something  entirely  antagonistic  to  that  moral  rectitude  and  inde¬ 
pendence  of  judgment  to  which  modern  civilisation  must  look  for 
advancement.  In  the  Court  of  Honour  we  find  the  clearest 
expression  of  that  code  which  has  made  German  militarism  what 
it  is — a  menace  to  every  high  ideal  of  life  and  culture.  The 
ethics  of  the  duel  rule  German  life.  Yet  it  is  possible  for  men 
of  the  stamp  of  Bernhardi — negligible  as  a  thinker,  but  all- 
important  for  his  phonographic  capacity  of  interpreting  the  ideas 
afloat  in  the  atmosphere  in  which  he  lives — to  claim  audaciously 
that  Germany  is  fighting  the  battle  of  enlightenment  and  of  a 
higher  civilisation  against  their  enemies — England  and  France. 

Those  who,  like  myself,  have  been  students  of  German  life  for 
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many  years  and  have  watched  with  anxiety  the  change  which  has 
been  wrought  in  its  spirit  in  the  last  generation,  cannot  but  see 
in  that  change  a  triumph  of  the  lower  over  the  higher.  The 
spirit  of  the  German  race  has  been  debased  by  a  powerful  caste 
which  has  sacrificed  a  precious  place  in  the  world  of  thought 
and  intellectual  culture  to  the  quest  of  material  aggrandisement. 
The  worship  of  force  and  the  contempt  for  brains  has,  fortunately 
for  Europe,  not  brought  to  the  top,  even  in  the  army  itself,  the 
men  best  qualified  to  lead  a  nation. 

The  thought  that  any  philosophic  conception  of  State  omnipo¬ 
tence,  or  of  the  exalted  destiny  of  the  German  race,  occupies  the 
thoughts  of  these  elements  is  pabulum  for  fools.  With  them  it 
is  a  bond  fide  quest  for  the  loaves  and  fishes  of  this  life — fired 
by  envy  and  hatred  of  England  and,  with  many  of  them,  a 
supreme  indifference  for  their  own  countrymen.  To  dally  with 
such  people  would  be  folly.  The  greater  our  indul¬ 
gence,  the  more  profound  would  be  their  contempt  for  our  gulli¬ 
bility.  A  morbid  sense  of  conceit,  of  class  pride,  and  acquisitive¬ 
ness  is  the  driving  power  of  these  pinchbeck  Praetorians.  Such 
is  the  real  inwardness  of  this  colossal  attempt  at  bluffing,  foisting 
second-rate  values  as  sterling  currency  on  to  the  world.  This  is 
not  realised  as  yet ;  but  it  will  come.  It  is  inevitable  as  the  day 
follows  upon  the  night  and  we  shall  live  to  see  its  dawm ;  only  we 
must  arm  ourselves  with  the  one  virtue  most  difficult  to  practise 
in  our  restless,  impressionist  age  :  Patience — and — Wait !  “  Tout 
rient  d  lui  qui  sail  attendre,”  is  a  French  proverb,  but  one  of  uni¬ 
versal  application ! 

Sidney  Whitman. 
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“There  is  a  rank  due  to  the  United  States  among  nations  which  will  be 
withheld,  if  not  absolutely  lost,  by  the  reputation  of  weakness.  If  we  desire 
to  avoid  insult,  we  must  be  able  to  repel  it;  if  we  desire  to  secure  peace, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  instruments  of  our  rising  prosperity,  it  must  be 
known  that  we  are  at  all  times  ready  for  war.” — George  Washington’s 
Inaugural  Address,  December,  1793,  when,  as  now,  war  was  in  progress 
in  Europe  and  the  United  States  was  neutral. 

“I  am  hopeful  that  the  world,  as  a  result  of  this  war,  will  get  rid  of  at 
least  a  part  of  the  burden  of  armaments.  I  am  hopeful  that  civilisation 
is  going  to  do  something  to  defend  itself  against  war.” — Lord  Haldane  in 
an  interview  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 

There  is  only  one  really  neutral  nation  among  the  great  Powers 
in  the  present  war — the  United  States.  Italy,  though  not  at 
present  fighting,  is  politically  involved  in  the  struggle ;  from  the 
first  it  has  been  recognised  that  at  any  moment  she  may  he  forced 
by  circumstances  to  declare  herself.  The  United  States  is  the 
only  neutral  great  Power  of  the  world.  What  contribution  to  the 
well-being  of  suffering  humanity  has  the  Republic,  free  from  the 
embarrassments  and  horrors  of  war,  and  separated  by  thousands  of 
miles  of  ocean  from  the  scenes  of  the  battle,  made  during  the  past 
nine  months?  This  period  has  been  the  testing  time  of  America, 
representing  the  antithesis  to  the  autocratic  and  soldier-ridden 
nations  of  the  Old  World  which  began  this  terrible  struggle. 

From  the  day  when  the  peace  was  broken  and  half  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  world  became  engaged  in  hostilities,  all  eyes  were 
fixed  on  the  great  Republic  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
as  the  impartial  witness  of  the  titanic  struggle ;  fitted  by  her 
geographical  position,  her  traditions,  and  her  institutions  to 
act  at  once  as  the  umpire  between  the  belligerents  and  as  the 
champion  of  civilisation  amid  the  welter  of  blood  and  the  groans 
of  the  dying  in  Europe.  Idealists  also  looked  to  the  American 
people  to  set  an  example  to  the  warring  nations  by  a  voluntary 
limitation  of  their  growing  armaments  and,  above  all,  to  defend 
against  infraction  the  treaties  and  conventions  which  were  the 
fruits  of  many  conferences  and  represented  the  best  efforts  of 
“the  polite  nations”  to  rob  war — red-toothed  and  ugly — of  some 
of  its  horrors. 

These  hopes  were  reinforced  by  the  realisation  that  the  United 
States  is  a  democracy  and  that  the  inhabitants  have  no  sympathy 
with  militarism.  The  United  States  has  hitherto  supported  an 
exiguous  army  and  a  considerable  fleet  without  any  such  com- 
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pulsory  measures  of  enlistment  as  are  universal  in  practically  all 
non-English  speaking  States,  and  even  in  two  of  the  British  over¬ 
sea  Dominions,  and  which  have  a  tendency  to  inoculate  the  public 
conscience  with  the  virus  of  militarism.  The  levee  en  masse 
exists  in  the  United  States  on  paper,  but  is  inoperative.  The 
defences  of  America  rest  on  the  patriotic  sentiments  and  volun¬ 
tary  services  of  American  citizens. 

After  nine  months  of  w’ar  it  is  apparent  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  have  let  slip  the  golden  opportunity  which 
Armageddon  offered  to  them.  They  have  not  lifted  a  finger  to 
defend  right  against  might,  except  when  the  right  was  that  of 
neutrals  and  commercial  interests  were  involved ;  they  have  not 
protected  international  laws  from  infraction,  even  when  thousands 
of  innocent  lives  have  thereby  been  sacrificed  ;  they  have  not  given 
a  lead  to  the  world  by  such  a  limitation  of  armaments  as  might 
have  been  carried  out  by  them  without  possibility  of  imperilling 
their  own  safety.  All  that  they  can  take  credit  for  is  that  they 
have  played  the  part,  and  played  it  nobly,  of  the  Good  Samaritan. 
They  have  assisted  us  and  the  Dominions  in  succouring  the  popu¬ 
lations  in  the  districts  overrun,  despoiled,  and  outraged  by  the 
Germans,  and  have  placed  the  staffs  of  their  Embassies  at  the 
disposal  of  the  belligerent  Powers,  in  particular  with  a  view  to  the 
amelioration  of  the  treatment  of  prisoners.  There  will  be  no 
inclination  to  under-value  these  services.  The  American  people 
have  our  thanks  and  the  thanks  in  full  measure  of  the  terrorised 
inhabitants  of  the  devastated  areas  in  Belgium,  Northern  France, 
and  Poland. 

All  this  on  the  one  hand.  On  the  other,  the  United  States  has 
refused  even  to  play  the  rdle  of  umpire.  The  Republic  was  a 
party  to  all  the  Hague  Conventions.^  In  the  English-speaking 
world  it  had  been  assumed,  in  the  light  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
and  our  offices  in  supporting  it  in  the  interests  of  peace  that 
whatever  happened,  the  United  States  would  lend  its  powerful 
aid  to  protect  small  and  weak  nationalities  from  oppression  and 
extinction,  and  to  preserve  those  instruments  of  culture  which 

(1)  “  The  Powers  of  the  whole  world,  through  their  united  labours  here 
(The  Hague)  during  the  past  four  months,  have  not  only  learnt  to  understand 
each  other  and  to  draw  closer  together,  but  have  succeeded  in  the  course  of 
their  long  collaboration  in  evolving  a  lofty  conception  of  the  common  welfare 
of  humanity  ” — Final  Act  of  the  Second  Peace  Conference,  1907. 

(2)  “What,  at  the  moment  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  proclaimed,  insured 
beyond  peradventure  the  immunity  from  foreign  oppression  of  the  Spanish- 
American  colonies  in  their  struggle  for  independence?  The  command  of  the 
sea  by  Great  Britain,  backed  by  the  feeble  navy  but  imposing  strategic  position 
of  the  United  States,  with  her  swarm  of  potential  commerce-destroyers,  which 
a  decade  before  had  harassed  the  trade  of  even  the  mistress  of  the  seas 
T’he  late  Admiral  Mahan. 
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were  produced  at  the  Hague.  What  has  happened?  No  word 
of  protest  came  from  the  Government  of  the  United  States  when 
Belgium,  contrary  to  Germany’s  treaty  obligations,  was  invaded 
and  the  whole  country  ravaged — a  sin,  to  the  heinous  character 
of  which  the  Imperial  Chancellor  confessed.  The  flood  gates  of 
barbarism  were  thrown  open.  No  action  was  taken  when,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  unfortified  and  unresisting 
towns  and  villages  in  France  and  Poland  were  laid  bare  and 
their  inhabitants  outraged  or  murdered ;  no  defence  of  the 
Hague  Conventions,  as  affecting  operations  at  sea,  was  put 
forward  when,  one  after  another,  they  were  insolently  brushed 
aside  by  German  “necessity”;  even  the  “new  piracy,”  involving 
brigandage  and  murder  on  the  high  seas,  w'as  denounced  only 
so  far  as  it  was  thought  to  prejudice  America’s  and  other  neutrals’ 
material  interests. 

What  is  the  explanation  of  this  disappointment  of  the  con¬ 
fident  hopes  which  had  been  entertained  that  the  United  States, 
at  peace  wdth  the  world,  would  act  as  umpire  between  the 
belligerents,  speaking  words  of  warning  and  protest  as  circum¬ 
stances  might  dictate?  For  an  explanation,  we  must  go  back 
to  the  days  of  the  first  President  of  the  United  States.  When 
the  French  Revolution  was  in  progress  and  the  British  and 
French  nations  were  at  grips  with  one  another,  Washington 
wrote  the  following  words  to  Patrick  Henr}'  ; — 

“  My  ardent  desire  and  my  aim  has  been  ...  to  comply  strictly  with  all 
our  engagements,  foreign  and  domestic,  and  to  keep  the  United  States  free 
from  political  connection  with  every  other  country,  to  see  them  independent 
of  all  and  under  the  influence  of  none.  In  a  word,  I  want  an  American 
character  that  the  Powers  of  Europe  may  be  convinced  that  we  act  for  our¬ 
selves  and  not  for  others.  This,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  only  way  to  be 
respected  abroad  and  happy  at  home,  and  not,  by  becoming  partisans  of 
Great  Britain  or  France,  create  dissension,  disturb  the  public  tranquillity, 
and  destroy,  perhaps  for  ever,  the  cement  which  binds  the  Union.” 

This  declaration  has  been  quoted  in  explanation  and  justifica¬ 
tion  of  America’s  attitude  to  the  war.  Does  it  suffice?  Many 
changes  have  occurred,  during  the  period  of  nearly  one  hundred 
and  twenty  years  since  these  words  were  written,  in  the  status 
and  responsibilities  of  the  American  people.  The  United  States 
is  no  longer  a  self-contained  Republic ;  she  has  become  a  colonial 
Power,  owning  vast  tracts  of  territory  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Porto 
Rico,  and  the  Philippine  Islands ;  her  merchant  vessels  navigate 
the  waters  of  the  world ;  she  claims  a  voice  in  European  politics ; 
her  warships  cruise  in  European  and  Asiatic  waters.  In  these 
respects  the  ideals  of  Washington  have  been  overlaid ;  the  United 
States  has  become  a  world  Power,  intervening  from  time  to  time 
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in  the  affairs  of  Europe  and  Asia,  her  naval  and  military  forces 
having  even  been  associated  with  those  of  European  Powers  in 
the  Mediterranean,  in  China,  and  in  Japan. 

In  spite  of  these  changes,  the  United  States  has  stood  aside 
during  the  past  nine  months,  refusing  to  have  part  or  lot  in  the 
Great  War,  except  in  so  far  as  her  material  interests  have  been 
threatened.  She  has  remained  neutral,  and,  in  that  respect,  has 
done  no  outrage  either  to  her  traditions  or  to  her  friendships.  She 
has,  however,  carried  the  policy  of  negation  a  further  step  ;  she  has 
denied  herself  the  lofty  privilege  of  acting  as  umpire,  as  the 
champion  prepared  to  defend  the  hardly  won  triumphs  of  civilisa¬ 
tion.  She  has  been,  except  where  her  material  interests  have  been 
concerned,  a  mere  spectator  of  events.  She  has  raised  no  protests 
against  the  claim  that  a  belligerent’s  “necessity”  is  the  only  law 
binding  upon  him ;  she  has  allowed  it  to  go  forth  to  the  world 
that  might  is  right ;  she  has  permitted  all  the  harvest  of  peace 
garnered  at  the  Hague  to  be  sacrificed.  The  American  people, 
through  their  Government,  have  defended  their  own  interests, 
but  they  have  defended  none  other.  New  precedents  sanctioning 
outrage  and  murder  on  land  and  sea  have  been  created ;  the 
United  States  has  uttered  no  effective  protest.  That  is  the 
record  of  facts  to  which  American  publicists  and  journalists 
have  subscribed. 

Have  the  Allies,  who  are  fighting  the  cause  of  freedom,  any 
reason  for  complaint  because  the  United  States  did  not  also  decide 
to  fight?  Assuredly  no.  They  never  looked  to  the  Republic 
to  do  other  than  study  the  situation  from  its  own  point  of 
view’ — to  act  for  its  inhabitants  and  not  for  others.  But  the 
irony  of  things  is  that  it  is  the  American  people  w’ho  have  suffered, 
who  are  still  suffering,  and  will  continue  to  suffer  in  the  future. 
“Charity  begins  at  home,”  but  such  charity  dries  up  the  wells 
of  humanity  and  injures  those  who  seek  to  profit  by  it.  On  this 
principle,  the  United  States  Government  has  been  throughout 
within  its  right ;  it  has  been  under  no  legal  obligation  to  inter¬ 
vene  by  warlike  act  in  the  European  struggle.  Whether,  as 
representing  the  greatest  of  all  democracies,  any  moral  obliga¬ 
tion  rested  on  Mr.  Wilson’s  administration  to  act  as  umpire,  to 
stand  as  guardian  of  the  emblem  of  Peace,  it  is  not  for  us 
to  say ;  the  American  people  must  be  their  own  judges.  It  may 
be  that  the  time  for  that  judgment  is  not  yet,  but  is  there 
not  another  obligation,  not  merely  imminent,  but  present — 
the  political?  If  Germany  should  by  any  possibility  win 
m  this  war,  or  even  secure  an  honourable  peace  leaving  her 
materialism  and  militarism  unbroken,  the  day  will  assuredly 
come  when  Americans  will  be  forced  to  review  the  events 
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of  the  past  nine  months  in  a  new  light.  Three  thou¬ 
sand  miles  of  ocean,  on  the  one  hand,  and  six  thousand 
miles  of  ocean,  on  the  other,  constitute  no  defence.  They 
may  learn  what  it  means  to  have  in  their  midst  a  savage 
soldiery,  pillaging,  outraging,  and  murdering.  They  may  ex¬ 
perience  what  the  bombardment  of  undefended  coast  towns  is 
like — unprotected  men,  women,  and  children  lying  cold  and  dead, 
the  victims  of  a  “  cultured  ”  foe ;  they  may  appreciate  the  suffer¬ 
ings  involved  in  the  “new  piracy,”  ships  with  unprotected  crews 
and  innocent  passengers,  women  as  well  as  men,  being  butchered 
without  warning.  In  short,  the  American  people  may  find  that 
the  new  precedents  of  “frightfulness”  set  up  by  Germany  in 
the  course  of  the  present  war  will  be  paraded  at  some  future 
date  as  justifying  acts  from  which  they,  in  their  turn,  will 
suffer. 

All  this  is  America’s  business,  not  ours.  As  combatants  in 
the  war  we  have  no  ground  for  complaint  against  the  American 
Government ;  it  has  acted  throughout  within  its  rights.  Cer¬ 
tainly  we,  who  know  the  boon  of  peace,  would  never  have  lifted 
a  finger  to  involve  the  Eepublic  in  this  most  terrible  of  all  wars 
in  modern  times.  We  never  counted  on  her  intervening,  hoped 
that  she  would  do  so,  or  thought  that  she  could  do  so  with  effect 
with  her  very  small  army ;  and  the  aid  of  her  fleet  we  did  not 
need.  The  most  that  any  person,  sharing  with  the  American 
|)eople  cherished  memories  of  common  service  to  the  heathen,  the 
downtrodden,  and  the  oppressed,  and  common  political  and  social 
instincts,  would  say  even  in  the  privacy  of  the  home  would  be 
this  : — 

“  The  Americans  have  maintained  their  neutrality ;  their 
conduct  has  been  strictly  correct ;  they  need  reproach  them¬ 
selves  with  no  unneutral  act.  But  they  have  let  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  pass  of  defending  civilisation  from  a  series  of  assaults 
from  which  it  will  not  soon  recover.  They  have  let  it  go 
forth  that  might  is  right.  The  figure  of  Liberty,  which 
dominates  the  great  waterway  leading  to  New  York,  will, 
in  future,  convey  to  Americans  and  strangers  something 
less  than  the  old  meaning.  America  has  been  at  peace  and, 
in  studied  detachment,  has  watched  peace  being  murdered. 
But  .  .  .  but  .  .  .  but  .  .  .” 

There  are  millions  of  Americans,  particularly  those  who  have 
been  foremost  in  measures  for  the  amelioration  of  the  world’s 
many  sicknesses,  who  can  fill  in  the  blank  spaces. 

All  this  on  the  one  hand.  On  the  other,  the  American  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  Naval  and  Military  Departments  have  been  busy 
strengthening  and  reorganising  the  defensive  forces  of  th^ 
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Eepublic.  These  actions  have  been  the  inevitable  corollary  to 
America’s  attitude  towards  the  war  in  Europe  and  her  failure  to 
make  instant  protest  against  the  breaking  of  treaties,  the  im¬ 
proper  use  of  mine  and  submarine,  and  the  denial  of  practically 
all  the  restraints  imposed  on  belligerents,  upon  which  the 
civilised  world  prided  itself  less  than  one  short  year  ago. 

In  the  course  of  their  history,  the  American  people  were 
never  so  defenceless  as  to-day.  There  was  no  State  in  the  world 
which  had  so  much  to  gain  from  all  the  work  which  had  been 
performed  with  the  view  to  robbing  war  of  some  of  its  horrors 
and  confining  operations  within  certain  definite  channels.  The 
United  States  consists  of  a  vast  territory  with  an  area  of 
approximately  3,000,000  square  miles,  populated  by  about 
100,000,000  persons.  The  effective  army  consists  of  less  than 
90,000  officers  and  men,  of  whom  no  inconsiderable  portion  are 
stationed  in  the  Canal  Zone  and  overseas.  The  regular  army 
is  supported  by  a  militia  which,  in  1914,  comprised  about  120,000 
enlisted  officers  and  men.  The  latter  force  is  controlled  by  the 
individual  States,  and  maintained  in  part  by  grants  from  the 
Federal  Government.  It  is  admittedly  inefficient,  lacking  in 
unity  of  command  and  in  unity  of  training,  and,  being  distributed 
on  no  strategic  plan,  is  not  even  what  we  should  regard  as  a 
citizen  army.  As  a  military  Power,  the  United  States  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  any  existence ;  its  forces  on  a  war  footing  com¬ 
pare  most  closely  with  those  of  Montenegro.  Yet  the  United  States 
has  watched  in  studied  immobility  the  acts  of  German  troops 
in  Belgium,  Northern  France,  and  Kussian  Poland. 

It  may  be  said,  and  it  is  no  doubt  said,  that  the  Americans 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  great  armed  forces  of  the  military 
Powers  since  they  are  defended  by  the  sea.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  case  in  the  past,  the  sea,  in  these  days  of  steam  pro¬ 
pulsion,  the  submarine,  the  airship,  and  the  aeroplane,  is  no 
defence.  The  time  is  at  hand  when  it  will  he  realised  that 
a  sea- frontier  is  more  difficult  to  defend  than  a  land  frontier. 
With  vast  stretches  of  coast-line,  washed  by  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific,  the  United  States  has  done  well  to  place  its  Navy  on 
a  pinnacle  as  the  first  line  of  defence.  Can  the  Navy  protect  the 
United  States?  The  difference  between  the  great  Eepublic  and 
the  United  Kingdom  is  that  the  Americans  have  practically  no 
other  line  of  defence ;  we  do  possess  a  Eegular  Army  in  the 
United  Kingdom  of  about  125,000  supported  by  a  quarter  of  a 
million  Territorials  and  140,000  Army  Reservists.  Once  the 
United  States  Navy  has  been  defeated  or  even  stalemated  by 
the  great  ocean-going  submarines  which  are  now  taking  the  water, 
the  Americans  will  be  able  to  offer  no  serious  resistance  to 
invasion. 

3  B 
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In  these  circumstances  it  must  be  admitted  that  Congress  has 
done  well  in  devoting  increased  attention  to  its  armaments,  but 
the  President  would  have  made  a  greater  contribution  to  the 
safety  of  the  American  people  if  the  Hague  Conventions 
had  been  supported.  The  size  and  character  of  the  American 
Army  and  Militia  are  such  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  pause 
to  examine  the  measures  recently  adopted  by  Congress. 
The  United  States  Navy,  however,  is  in  a  different  category. 
The  American  Fleet  ranks  with,  but  after,  the  German 
Fleet.  Including  ships  building,  it  embraces  41  battleships, 
25  cruisers,  about  60  destroyers,  24  torpedo  boats,  and  a  large 
number  of  submarines.  In  strength  the  American  Navy  far 
away  surpasses  that  of  Japan,  contesting  with  Germany  the 
position  of  second  greatest  naval  Power  of  the  world. 

It  might  have  been  assumed,  and  in  some  quarters  it  was 
assumed,  that  America,  challenging  vigorously  every  infraction  of 
treaty  or  convention  to  which,  in  her  own  interest,  she  had 
been  signatory,  would  be  content  to  mark  time  in  the  matter 
of  naval  preparations  during  the  war  in  Europe.  The  Demo¬ 
crats  were  returned  to  power  pledged  to  a  policy  of  reduc¬ 
tion  in  armaments.  In  the  early  period  of  their  rule  they  prac¬ 
tised  what  they  preached.  It  was  thought  that,  confident  in 
the  strength  which  the  American  Navy  had  already  attained,  the 
ruling  party  in  Congress  would  delay  building  any  fresh  ships  or 
adding  to  the  number  of  officers  and  men ;  at  least,  until  the  war 
had  taught  its  lessons  in  ship  design  and  construction  and 
manning.  In  the  first  place,  the  war  offered  an  opportunity  for 
practising  economy  without  peril.  In  the  second  place,  it  was 
evident  that  as  a  result  of  the  war  the  great  navies  of  Europe 
would  suffer  heavy  losses,  which  would  tend  to  exaggerate  the 
existing  strength  of  the  American  Navy,  already  about  50  per 
cent,  stronger  than  that  of  Japan.  Thirdly,  it  was  thought  that, 
as  in  the  past  American  opinion  had  shown  keen  sympathy  with 
the  disarmament  movement,  the  United  States  would  seize  the 
opportunity  which  the  war  afforded  of  setting  an  example  to  the 
Powers  of  the  world  and  thus  heralding  the  dawn  of  a  new  era. 
These  anticipations  have  not  been  realised.  On  the  contrary, 
Congress  has  devoted  more  attention  to  armaments  and  voted 
larger  sums  for  their  creation  than  in  almost  any  preceding  year 
of  its  history. 

A  picture  of  the  work  which  has  been  done  in  the  name  of  the 
American  people  and  with  their  approval  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  Navy  was  recently  presented  by  Mr.  Josephus  Daniels  on 
the  occasion  of  the  launch  on  March  16th  last  of  the  Pennsylvania , 
the  largest  and  most  costly  ship  of  war  in  the  world.  Speaking 
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at  the  luncheon  which  followed  the  ceremony,  Mr.  Daniels,  after 
referring  to  the  development  of  battleship  design  in  the  past, 
continued  as  follows  : — 

“  Turning  to  the  Navy  of  to-day  and  the  impetus  given  it  by  the  recent 
legislation,  it  is  fitting  here  to  declare  that  the  Sixty-third  Congress  made 
the  naval  legislation  the  brightest  of  its  pages  and  gave  it  rank  with  the 
greatest  Congresses  that  have  assembled  in  our  country.  This  Congress  had 
a  larger  vision  of  the  value  of  the  submarine,  and  translated  that  vision 
into  effectiveness  by  authorising  the  construction  of  three  sea-going  sub¬ 
marines  of  a  size  and  endurance  that  will  enable  them  to  keep  the  sea  and 
operate  in  concert  with  the  fleet,  and  costing,  completed,  $5,166,000.  In 
addition  to  the  above,  authorisation  was  made  for  the  construction  of  twenty- 
three  smaller  submarines  at  a  total  cost  of  $14,800,000,  or  twenty  millions 
for  modern  submarines.^ 

“No  nation  has  placed  such  substantial  faith  in  the  deadly  power  of  this 
modern  craft.  Within  a  comparatively  short  time,  when  our  mighty  fleet 
lies  in  Hampton  Roads,  ready  to  traverse  the  ocean,  it  will  be  accompanied 
by  submarines  which  can  make  twenty  knots  and  send  hurtling  through  the 
water  torpedoes  capable  of  sinking  the  leviathan  ships  any  nation  can 
construct. 

“The  Sixty-third  Congress  had  the  wisdom  to  see  that  the  backbone  of 
any  naval  fighting  machine  is  the  great  ship  able  to  keep  the  ocean  when 
it  is  storm-tossed.  It  authorised  five  mighty  Dreadnoughts,  as  against  only 
two  by  the  previous  Congress.  Each  will  cost  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
$15,000,000  (about  ^£3,000,000).  They  will  have  no  auperiors  afloat. 

“  It  recognised  the  necessity  for  destroyers — those  fleet  cruisers  upon  which 
dependence  can  be  placed — and  authorised  the  construction  of  twelve. 

“  It  recognised  also  that  iron  ships  are  no  better  than  ‘  painted  ships  upon 
a  painted  ocean  ’  unless  equipped  with  what  experts  have  found  to  be  the 
best  projectiles,  powder,  and  guns,  and  it  made  adequate  provision  for 
ammunition  and  oil  that  these  great  ships  can  need  to  make  them  ready 
instantly  for  any  emergency. 

“I  wish  time  permitted  and  sound  policy  did  not  forbid  the  telling  of  the 
big  things — Navy  secrets — that  are  being  done  in  construction,  ordnance, 
and  engineering  by  the  distinguished  naval  officers  at  the  head  of  the  bureau. 
No  country  in  the  world  has  abler  men;  none  are  producing  the  implements 
of  warfare  superior  to  those  now  in  making — the  result  of  new  methods  and 
invention  in  our  Navy.” 

Continuing  in  this  vein,  while  the  blood  was  still  flowing  from 
the  veins  of  Europe  and  half  the  population  of  the  world  was 
involved  in  war,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  added  : — 

“There  never  was  a  time  when  the  Navy  was  so  powerful,  so  ready,  so 
efficient  as  now.  Nor  has  there  been  a  year  when  the  fleet  has  given  so 
much  time  to  target  practice,  manoeuvres,  war  games,  and  practices  as  the 
present  year.  Skill,  modern  adaptation,  new  tactics  are  being  carried  out 
day  and  night.  The  motto  of  the  Navy  of  to-day  is  ‘  Training,  training,  and 
more  training;  practice,  and  more  practice.’  Nothing  else  keeps  ships  and 
men  fit.  To-day  they  are  fit  and  ready. 


(1)  Submarine  cannot  fight  submarine, 
defence  against  an  enemy’s  submarines. 

3  E  2 
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“It  is  the  crowning  honour  of  the  second  session  of  the  Sixty -third 
Congress  that  it  authorised  the  organisation  of  the  Naval  Militia  and  gave 
it  an  appropriation  sufficient  to  secure  a  valuable  naval  reserve.  The  third 
session  of  the  Sixty -third  Congress  doubled  the  appropriation  for  the  Naval 
Militia.  Of  naval  legislation,  the  provision,  wise  and  constructive,  for  an 
effective  reserve  is  the  greatest  piece  of  constructive  naval  legislation  of  this 
generation.  It  has  been  hailed  with  delight  by  the  men  in  the  Navy  and 
universally  approved  by  the  country. 

“  Ours  is  a  navy  to  incite  our  pride.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  beg  men  to 
join  the  Navy.  Since  March,  1913,  the  enlistment  has  increased  5,670  men, 
and  there  is  a  waiting  list  of  splendid  young  men  anxious  to  become  blue¬ 
jackets.  This  increase  has  enabled  the  Department  to  put  thirty-three  more 
ships  into  commission  than  in  1913.  What  else  has  resulted  from  the  policy 
of  education,  promotion,  and  larger  opportunities?  Re-enlistments  have 
increased  12  per  cent.,  retaining  in  the  service  experienced  men,  and  thereby 
greatly  adding  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Navy.  Desertions  have  decreased 
17  per  cent.  Medern  methods  of  penology  in  the  Navy  have  kept  pace  with 
modern  methods  of  armament  and  equipment  and  construction.” 

Far  from  leading  in  the  movement  for  the  limitation  of  arma¬ 
ments,  Congress  in  its  last  session  has  given  the  movement  a 
fresh  impetus.  Three  huge  battleships,  the  largest  ever  con¬ 
structed,  having  been  laid  down  since  the  war  in  Europe  opened, 
together  with  other  units,  authority  has  now  been  given  for  the 
building  of  two  more  battleships,  probably  even  larger,  six  de¬ 
stroyers,  two  sea-going  submarines,  sixteen  coast  defence  sub¬ 
marines,  and  one  oilship.  Thus,  in  addition  to  smaller  units,  the 
American  Navy  Department  has  received  authority  from  the 
present  Congress  to  add  five  large  armoured  units  to  the  American 
Fleet,  as  Mr.  Daniels  noted  with  pride. 

In  view  of  the  comparative  isolation  in  which  naval  progress 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  takes  place,  it  may  be  of  interest 
to  recall  the  remarkable  development  of  battleship  design  which 
has  occurred.  The  record  has  more  than  passing  importance 
in  view  of  the  oft-repeated  declaration  that  the  British  Admiralty 
led  in  the  construction  of  Dreadnoughts ;  in  fact,  the  American 
Navy  Department  designed  the  first  ship  of  the  all  big-gun  type, 
and  has  since  laid  down,  year  by  year,  vessels  larger  by  several 
thousand  tons  than  those  built  for  the  British  Navy.  The  story 
of  the  development  of  American  battleship  design  is  borrowed 
from  the  New  York  Times  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  suspicion 
that  its  dramatic  character  is  due  to  any  desire  to  exaggerate  the 
significance  of  the  sequence  of  events  : — 

“Beginning  with  the  battleship  New  Hampshire,  the  last  vessel  of  the 
pre-Dreadnought  type  built  for  the  United  States  Navy,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  how  with  each  naval  authorisation  the  power  of  the  main  batteries  of 
American  ships  has  been  increased. 

“The  New  Hampshire  was  laid  down  in  1906.  She  is  a  sister  ship  of  the 
Minnesota,  Vermont,  and  Kansas.  Her  tonnage  is  16,000,  and  her  main 
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battery  consists  of  four  12-inch  guns  mounted  two  in  a  turret.  A  12-inch 
broadside  from  the  New  Hampshire  class  of  ships  weighs  3,400  pounds. 

“In  1908  the  Michigan  and  South  Carolina,  the  first  all  big-gun  ships  of 
the  United  States  Navy,  were  laid  down.  They  each  mount  eight  12-inch 
guns,  two  to  a  turret.  Their  tonnage  is  16,000,  and  the  weight  of  a  12-inch 
broadside  fired  from  either  of  them  is  6,800  pounds. 

“The  Delaware  and  North  Dakota,  each  of  20,000  tons  displacement,  and 
when  laid  down  in  1909  the  greatest  ships  the  world  had  seen  up  to  that 
time,  mount  ten  12-inch  guns  each,  two  to  a  turret,  two  of  the  turrets  forward 
and  three  aft,  and  all  arranged  to  make  possible  a  broadside  of  all  guns.  A 
Delaware  broadside  weighs  8,500  pounds. 

“The  Utah  and  Florida,  each  of  21,800  tons  displacement,  hut  with  main 
batteries  the  same  as  those  of  the  Delaware  and  North  Dakota,  were  laid 
down  in  1910,  and  after  them  came  the  Wyoming  and  Arkansas,  in  which  the 
batteries  were  increased  to  twelve  12-inch,  two  turrets  forward  and  four  aft. 
An  Arkansas  broadside  weighs  10,200  pounds.  The  displacement  of  the 
Arkansas  is  26.000  tons. 

“In  1912  the  newest  of  American  super-Dreadnoughts  now  in  commission, 
the  New  York  and  Texas,  were  laid  down.  They  are  the  first  American  ships 
to  mount  14-inch  guns,  which  fire  a  projectile  weighing  1,400  pounds.  The 
tonnage  of  the  New  York  is  27,000.  A  broadside  from  a  ship  of  this  class 
weighs  14,000  pounds. 

“The  Oklahoma  and  Nevada,  each  of  27,500  tons  displacement,  are  soon 
to  be  ready  for  commission,  and  will  carry  the  same  battery  as  the  New  York 
class  of  ships.  In  these  two  ships,  however,  the  three  gun  to  a  turret 
arrangement  appears  for  the  first  time  in  the  United  States  Navy.  The 
Oklahoma  has  four  turrets,  two  of  them  mounting  three  14-inch  guns  each, 
and  the  others  two  14-inch  guns  each. 

“After  the  Oklahoma  class  comes  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Arizona,  the 
former  launched  two  weeks  ago  at  Newport  News,  and  the  other,  which  is 
under  construction  at  the  navy  yard  in  Brooklyn,  to  be  laun'hed  early  in 
next  June.  The  Pennsylvania  and  Arizona  each  displace  31,500  tons,  and 
are  the  first  American  ships  to  mount  twelve  14-inch  guns.  A  Pennsylvania 
broadside  will  therefore  weigh  16,800  pounds. 

“The  California,  Idaho,  and  Mississippi  follow  the  Pennsylvania.  They 
displace  more  than  32,000  tons  each,  and  may  mount  16-inch  instead  of 
14-inch  guns,  although  when  authorised  the  understanding  was  that  their 
main  batteries  would  comprise  14-inch  guns.” 

Year  by  year  the  Navy  Department  of  the  United  States  has 
laid  down  ships  larger  by  several  thousand  tons  than  those 
designed  by  the  British  Admiralty,  and  yet  year  by  year  ignorant 
criticism  has  been  directed  against  the  British  naval  authorities 
for  leading  in  the  rivalry  of  tons  and  guns.  To-day  our  newest 
battleship,  the  Queen  Elizabeth,  displaces  27,500  tons;  the 
American  ships  now  completing  or  complete  are  of  about  32,000 
tons. 

The  naval  legislation  which  has  just  been  adopted  by  Congress 
does  not  suggest  that  the  American  people  have  any  belief  that 
the  present  war  will  be  the  last  of  all  wars.  Provision  has  been 
made  for  the  creation  of  a  naval  reserve,  which  will  eventually 
number  30,000  officers  and  men.  This  is  a  most  important 
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step  so  as  to  enable  the  American  Fleet  to  be  put  on  a  war 
footing  speedily.  The  ranks  of  admiral  and  vice-admiral 
have  been  revived  in  favour  of  the  officers  first  and  second 
in  command  of  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Asiatic  Fleets  respec¬ 
tively.  Hitherto  even  the  Commanders-in-Chief  of  these  forces 
have  held  the  rank  of  Rear- Admiral  only,  with  the  result  that 
when  joint  operations  with  other  navies  have  been  carried  out, 
they  have  occupied  positions  of  juniority.  In  future,  the  three 
supreme  officers  flying  the  American  naval  flag  will  rank  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  their  new  ranks,  and  it  may  be,  unless  the  British 
Admiralty  introduces  a  change,  that  they  will  be  in  charge  of 
any  joint  operations  carried  out  in  Pacific  or  Asiatic  waters. 

The  officers  associated  with  the  coast  fortifications  and  the  new 
forts  for  the  defence  of  the  Panama  Canal  had  to  submit  to  pro¬ 
longed  examination.  The  fate  of  the  Belgian  forts  has  caused 
some  nervousness  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  These  officers 
were  asked  in  particular  whether  they  were  satisfied  as  to  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  guns  hitherto  mounted  in  the  coast  fortresses.  They 
admitted  that,  owing  to  the  increased  size  of  the  artillery  carried 
by  the  newest  men-of-war,  it  was  essential  to  strengthen  the  arma¬ 
ments  both  on  the  coast  and  in  the  Canal  Zone.  It  is  intended  to 
enlarge  the  powder  chambers  even  of  the  new  16-inch  guns.  Both 
General  Crozier  and  General  Weaver,  speaking  as  they  were  in 
public,  exhibited  considerable  caution,  but  they  left  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  they  were  impressed  by  the  necessity  for  further 
improving  the  sea-coast  defences  and  providing  the  necessary 
auxiliary  services ;  and  hence  the  decision  to  lay  down  sixteen  more 
submarines  of  limited  size.  Congress  even  went  so  far  as  to 
increase  the  provision  for  submarines  beyond  the  number  for 
which  the  Navy  Department  itself  had  asked. 

A  reform  which  indicates  the  serious  attention  which  is  being 
devoted  to  naval  affairs  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  consists 
of  the  appointment  of  an  officer  as  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 
He  will  occupy  a  position  corresponding  more  or  less  closely  with 
that  of  the  First  Sea  Lord  of  the  British  Admiralty.  His  advent 
is  the  most  remarkable  development  in  American  defensive  policy 
for  many  years  past.  This  officer,  acting  under  the  Secretary  for 
the  Navy,  “is  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  readiness  of  the 
Navy  for  war  and  in  charge  of  its  general  direction.”  The 
House  Committee  which  reported  in  favour  of  the  appointment 
of  this  officer  made  the  following  comment  upon  the  new 
departure  : — 

“At  present  there  exists  a  General  Board  and  Naval  War  College,  neither 
of  which  seems  to  he  equipped  for  adequately  performing  this  duty,  nor 
have  they  sufficient  officers  under  their  jurisdiction  to  do  this  fundamental 
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work  for  preparation  of  the  plans  of  war.  The  demands  upon  the  staff  of 
the  War  College  and  the  members  of  the  General  Board  for  other  questions 
involving  the  eflficiency  of  the  personnel  and  material  of  the  Navy  are  such 
that  they  have  not  had  time  and  opportunity  to  fully  prepare  in  detail  and 
perfect  this  work.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  that  the  necessity  for 
such  an  ofl&ce  exists  in  the  naval  establishment. 

“It  will  be  noted  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  retains  absolute  control 
over  the  office,  and  the  Chief  of  Operations  performs  only  such  duties  as  are 
assigned  by  the  Secretary,  and  the  orders  are  issued  under  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  The  principal  or  civilian  control  of  the  Navy 
Department  is  in  no  way  affected  by  the  provision  recommended.  The 
tentative  duties  of  the  proposed  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  and  his  assistants 
will  be  such  that  the  work  may  be  conveniently  divided  among  nine  com¬ 
mittees  or  sections.  The  sections  would  probably  be  as  follows  : — 

“The  historical  section,  which  covers  the  study  and  analysis  of  past 
campaigns. 

“The  policy  section,  which  studies  the  inherent  interests  of  all  nations 
and  the  policies  which  logically  follow. 

“The  strategic  section  studies  the  theatres  of  possible  wars  from  every 
aspect  and  the  sources  and  mean's  of  supply  for  the  military  and  naval 
forces. 

“The  tactical  section  studies  tactics,  particularly  in  relation  to  strategy; 
determines  and  endeavours  to  insure  that  the  tactics  of  the  fleet  are  kept 
constantly  up  to  date  and  conform  to  the  character  of  the  ships  and  weapons 
that  will  be  used. 

“The  logistic  section  studies  the  logistic  aspects  of  the  strategical  and 
tactical  plans  involving  the  requirements  as  to  supplies  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  during  the  war,  and  the  organisation  of  transportation  and  many 
other  things  incident  to  the  auxiliary  service,  including  the  inspection  of 
merchant  vessels. 

“  The  organisation  section  studies  and  devises  plans  of  organisation  for  war 
in  order  to  secure  the  most^ efficient  flow  of  authority,  the  best  administrative 
and  tactical  grouping  of  the  forces,  detail  of  personnel  for  command,  and 
the  orders  necessary  for  the  execution  of  the  various  plans. 

“The  mobilisation  section  prepares  and  keeps  always  up  to  date  plans 
for  mobilising  for  each  of  the  various  stations  arising  from  conflict  with 
possible  enemies. 

“The  training  section  studies  methods  for  the  training  of  the  naval  forces 
and  devises  strategical  problems  and  tactical  exercises  involving  combined 
manoeuvres  of  battleships,  auxiliaries,  submarines,  aircraft,  and  mining 
vessels. 

“The  executive  section  sees  that  the  plans  devised  are  executed.” 

In  spite  of  the  careful  phrases  employed  in  describing  the 
duties  attaching  to  this  new  office,  it  will  be  apparent  to  anyone 
familiar  with  the  constitution  and  organisation  of  the  Navy 
Department  of  the  United  States  that  the  appointment  marks  a 
departure  from  the  policy  hitherto  followed,  which  may  have  far- 
reaching  results.  Unlike  the  First  Sea  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  will  presumably  be  called  before 
the  Naval  Committees  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  and  examined  and  cross-examined  in  public  on  the 
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sufficiency  and  efficiency  of  the  fleet.  It  may  be  assumed  that 
statements  from  an  officer  occupying  a  position  of  such  import¬ 
ance  and  directly  representing  the  fleet  will  exercise  no  mean 
influence  on  opinion  in  and  outside  Congress. 

Possibly  the  most  eloquent  reflection  of  the  opinion  of  Con¬ 
gress  upon  the  future  of  armaments  is  to  be  found  in  the  following 
paragraph  in  the  Naval  Appropriation  Bill  : — 

“The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  hereby  directed  to  submit  to  the  next 
regular  session  of  CJongress  a  report  on  building  four  warships  of  the 
type,  power,  and  speed  which,  in  his  judgment,  based  on  the  knowledge 
gained  from  the  prevailing  war  in  Europe,  are  best  suited  for  war  on  the 
sea;  also  to  report,  in  the  light  of  that  war,  the  value  and  uses  in  naval 
warfare  of  aeroplanes,  dirigibles,  balloons,  and  submarines.” 

This  great  democracy,  sharing  with  us  language  and,  in  large 
measure,  political,  social,  and  religious  institutions,  has  no  faith 
in  the  pleas  for  a  limitation  of  armaments ;  conscious  though 
they  must  be  that  the  belligerents  will  probably  emerge  from  the 
war  weaker  than  they  were  when  the  peace  was  broken  and 
wearied  in  mind  and  body.  Congress  has  nevertheless  made  pro¬ 
vision  for  further  increasing  the  naval  and  military  forces  of  the 
United  States. 

What  is  not  yet  realised  by  the  people  of  the  United  States 
is  that,  owing  to  the  new  precedents  in  the  methods  of  warfare 
on  land  and  at  sea,  and  particularly  at  sea,  which  Germany  has 
created,  they  are,  in  spite  of  the  recent  action  of  Congress,  far 
more  vulnerable  than  they  have  ever  been  before.  Moreover,  as 
the  submarine  increases  in  size  and  efficiency,  their  weakness  will 
grow,  however  generous  the  shipbuilding  policy  of  Congress,  since 
submarine  cannot  fight  submarine.  Of  all  neutral  Powers  of  the 
world  the  United  States  had  the  best  reasons  for  acting  the  part 
of  umpire  during  the  present  war  and  denouncing  the  “new 
piracy”  and  the  other  infractions  of  the  laws  of  God  and  man. 
For  allowing  that  opportunity  to  pass  America  probably  more 
than  any  other  country  will  most  seriously  suffer,  even  if  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States  be  not  eventually  forced  by 
circumstances  to  adopt  some  conscriptive  system  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  their  naval  and  military  systems.  America,  having 
abdicated  her  position  as  the  champion  of  “a  lofty  conception  of 
the  common  welfare  of  humanity,”  is  looking  not  to  the  millennium 
but  to  the  next  war,  and,  apparently,  does  not  yet  apprehend  all 
that  she  has  sacrificed.  The  Hague  Conventions  constituted  the 
supreme  interest  of  the  United  States  in  this  war. 

Archibald  Hurd. 
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When,  with  the  fall  of  Ottoman  Sovereignty  at  Constantinople, 
the  Turk  is  driven  out  of  Europe,  there  will  arise  once  more  the 
Eternal  Question  of  the  possession  of  Asia  Minor.  That  land  is 
the  corridor  between  Europe  and  Asia,  along  which  have  passed 
most  of  the  European  conquerors — the  Russians  alone  excepted — 
who  have  invaded  Asia,  and  most  of  the  Asiatic  conquerors  who 
have  invaded  Europe.  To-day  it  contains  part  of  the  route  of  the 
Baghdad  Railway,  and  the  control  of  Asia  Minor  and  of  Syria 
is  one  of  the  supreme  questions  of  world  politics.  It  is  said  that 
at  the  Ambassadors’  Conference  in  London  in  1913  a  well-known 
diplomatist  cynically  remarked  that  it  mattered  comparatively 
little  whether  a  European  War  was  averted  over  the  Balkan 
imbroglio,  since  in  any  case  it  was  bound  to  come  a  little  later 
over  Asia  Minor.  The  great  war,  however,  has  come  and  still 
rages,  and  if  Germany  is  beaten  she  stands  to  lose  the  enormous 
stakes  for  which  she  has  been  playing  in  Asia  Minor.  Her  only 
hope  will  be  that  the  Allies  may  quarrel  over  the  spoils. 

It  is  not  simply  a  question  of  expelling  the  Turk  from  Europe 
and  leaving  him  full  sovereign  powers  throughout  the  rest  of  his 
dominions.  Some  at  least  of  his  Asiatic  provinces  ought  also  to 
be  redeemed  from  barbarism,  whatever  shape  such  redemption 
may  take,  whether  partial  or  complete.  It  is  long  overdue.  For 
seven  centuries  the  Turk,  either  Seljuk  or  Ottoman,  has  been 
in  possession  of  the  land,  and  its  present  condition  is  indescrib¬ 
ably  miserable.  Of  all  the  once  flourishing  cities  which  were  the 
pride  of  the  iEgean  littoral,  Smyrna  alone  is  prosperous,  and  her 
exceptional  good  fortune  is  due  entirely  to  her  Greek  inhabitants 
and  to  foreign  settlers.  Yet  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  Empire 
there  were  five  hundred  urban  communities  in  the  comparatively 
small  province  of  Asia  alone,  which  was,  in  the  phrase  of  a  famous 
historian,  “the  promised  land  of  municipal  vanity.”  Every  few 
miles  the  traveller  came  to  a  prosperous  middle-sized  town,  proud 
of  its  civic  life,  jealous  of  its  neighbours,  intensely  self-centred, 
and  absorbed  in  its  own  activities.  To-day  in  most  cases  only  the 
sites  remain.  Similar  civic  activity  and  prosperity  prevailed, 
though  not  to  the  same  extent,  in  the  Roman  provinces  of  Bithynia 
and  Pontus,  along  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  the  Black 
Sea,  along  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  and  even  in  the  inland  provinces 
of  Cappadocia  and  Lycaonia,  through  which  the  great  trade  routes 
passed  east  and  w'est  and  north  and  south.  As  for  Syria,  Antioch 
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was  for  centuries  the  third  city  of  the  Eoman  World ;  while 
Syria  itself,  now  mainly  desert,  overflowed  with  corn,  wine,  and 
oil.  Theirs  was  no  transient  prosperity.  It  must  have  seemed 
for  generation  after  generation  just  as  permanently  enduring  as 
our  own  civilisation  seems  to  us  to-day.  Then  the  ruin  came, 
first  with  the  Saracens,  then  with  the  Seljuks,  then  for  a  brief 
time  with  the  Mongols,  then  wuth  the  Ottomans,  and  for  about 
seven  hundred  years  Asia  Minor  has  suffered  from  the  devastating 
presence  of  the  Turks — a  race  pledged  by  the  very  cardinal  prin¬ 
ciples  of  their  existence  to  barbarism.  “There  they  lie,”  as 
Cardinal  Newman  once  wrote  in  a  burning  passage,  “unable  to 
abandon  their  traditionary  principles,  without  simply  ceasing  to 
be  a  State,  unable  to  retain  them  and  retain  the  sympathy  of 
Christendom — Mahomedans,  despots,  slave-merchants,  polygam¬ 
ists,  holding  agriculture  in  contempt,  Europe  in  abomination, 
their  own  wretched  selves  in  admiration,  cut  off  from  the  family 
of  nations,  existing  by  ignorance  and  fanaticism,  and  tolerated  in 
existence  by  the  mutual  jealousies  of  Christian  Powers  as  well 
as  of  their  own  subjects,  and  by  the  recurring  excitement  of 
military  and  political  combinations,  which  cannot  last  for  ever.” 
It  is  high  time  that  Asia  Minor  was  redeemed  from  barbarism. 

But  how?  Unfortunately,  there  is  no  question  here  of  restor¬ 
ing  political  liberty  to  a  down-trodden  race  by  merely  turning 
the  tables  and  transferring  authority  from  the  oppressor  to  the 
oppressed.  Asia  Minor  contains  a  very  large  Greek-speaking 
population,  descendants  both  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  of  the 
exceedingly  mixed  native  peoples  who  became  thoroughly  Hellen- 
ised  during  the  Byzantine  period.  They  are  found  in  all  parts 
of  Asia  Minor,  but  the  Greeks  who  look  with  hope  to  Greece  for 
deliverance  and  with  a  desire  to  become  incorporated  in  the 
Hellenic  kingdom,  are  those  who  dwell  on  the  iEgean  coast. 
Elsewhere  they  are  in  a  minority,  and  await  rather  a  change  of 
masters  than  the  gift  of  self-government,  to  which  they  make 
no  claim.  The  Armenians,  who  have  suffered  most  cruelly  of 
recent  years  from  the  brutalities  of  the  Turk,  form  an  even  more 
distinct  race,  and  certain  Armenians  undoubtedly  cherish  the  idea 
of  a  national  revival.  But  as  a  race  they  have  no  political  apti¬ 
tude  ;  they  are  divided  between  the  three  empires  of  Eussia, 
Turkey,  and  Persia,  and  a  numerical  majority  of  Armenians 
actually  belong  to  the  Eussian  provinces  in  the  Caucasus.  There 
is  not  the  faintest  hope  of  reviving  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Armenia,  w'hich  was  a  decaying  power  even  in  Eoman  days,  and  it 
is  the  crowning  misfortune  of  the  Armenians  that  the  regions  where 
they  are  most  numerous  happen  also  to  be  the  regions  where  the 
Kurds  dwell,  the  most  barbarous  and  uncivilised  inhabitants 
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of  Asia  Minor.  Some  of  these  tribes  are  still  nomadic  ;  the  Turkish 
authority  is  very  loosely  acknowledged ;  and  they  are  the  terror 
of  the  Armenian  communities,  which  buy  from  them  a  precarious 
protection.  The  Armenians  would  be  hopelessly  incapable  of 
maintaining  their  perilous  independence,  even  if  that  perilous  gift 
were  thrust  upon  them. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  there  can  be  no  suggestion  of 
setting  up  a  new  State  of  Asia  Minor,  capable  of  standing  alone. 
Indeed,  Asia  Minor  never  has  been  a  single  independent  State  in 
all  its  long  history.  From  the  earliest  times  it  has  either  been  sub¬ 
ject  to  some  great  military  monarchy,  whether  Persia,  Macedon, 
Rome,  Constantinople,  or  Turkey,  or  it  has  been  split  up  into  a 
number  of  minor  kingdoms.  It  has  never  stood  alone,  and  it 
never  will.  If  Asia  Minor  is  to  be  rescued  from  the  Turk  it 
must  either  fall  to  a  single  military  Power  or  once  again  be 
parcelled  out  among  those  who  aspire  to  be  the  heirs  to  the 
Ottoman  dominion.  The  former  alternative  may  be  ruled  out 
of  account,  if  the  Allies  triumph  in  this  war.  That  was  the 
grandiose  idea  which  seems  to  have  underlain  the  vast  schemes 
of  Germany.  The  Baghdad  Railway  was  designed  to  be  the 
powerful  economic  instrument  whereby  Germany  eventually  was 
to  become  politically  supreme  all  along  its  route  down  to  the 
Persian  Gulf.  But  if  that  dream  be  shattered,  the  fate  of  Asia 
Minor  and  Syria  must  be  that  of  partition.  Nor  will  partition 
outrage  any  national  sentiment.  There  is  none  to  be  outraged. 

Who  are  the  claimants?  In  the  first  place,  there  is  Greece. 
As  has  been  said,  a  large  Greek-speaking  population  along  the 
iBgean  coast  looks  to  Greece  with  hope,  and  in  any  partition  of 
Asia  Minor  into  spheres  of  influence  the  whole  of  the  Turkish 
vilayet  of  Aidin  would  fall  to  her.  That  would  give  Greece 
the  great  port  of  Smyrna  and  the  best  cultivated  districts  of  the 
entire  country,  already  connected  by  British  and  French  railways 
with  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  with  the  completed  portions  of  the 
Baghdad  Railway,  and  with  the  lakes  of  Burdur  and  Egerdir. 
It  would  restore  to  Greece  many  of  the  leading  centres  of  early 
Greek  civilisation  in  ancient  .^olia  and  Ionia,  with  a  hinterland 
which  would  include  the  ancient  Lydia  and  Mysia,  or,  speaking 
in  terms  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  famous  Province  of  Asia.  It 
is  understood  that  such  an  offer  was  definitely  made  to  Greece  by 
the  Entente  Powers  in  return  for  her  active  co-operation  in  the 
war,  that  it  was  accepted  by  M.  Venizelos,  and  that  Greece  would 
now  be  warring  on  the  side  of  the  Allies  but  for  the  action  of  King 
Constantine. 

Italy  is  the  next  claimant.  She  has  set  her  hopes  on  Adalia, 
one  of  the  best  ports  of  the  whole  coastline,  situated  at  the  head 
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of  the  bay  of  that  name.  This  is  the  ancient  Attalia,  capital  of  the 
Roman  province  of  Pamphylia,  and  it  would  form  the  natural 
centre  of  an  important  sphere  of  influence,  when  a  short  railway 
had  been  built  to  link  it  with  Lake  Egerdir,  the  Aidin-Smyrna 
railway,  and  the  great  trunk  line.  Italy  is  already  in  possession 
of  Rhodes  and  the  Dodekanese,  lying  to  the  west  of  Adalia  off 
the  coast  of  Caria.  She  seized  these  islands  during  the  recent 
war  with  Turkey,  and  if  she  joins  the  Allies,  there  is  not  much 
doubt  that  she  will  be  confirmed  in  her  occupation.  It  is  with 
the  rival  pretensions  of  Greece  that  Italy  would  have  to  settle 
for  the  possession  of  these  islands  and  the  mainland  lying  opposite 
to  them.  Italy’s  historical  claim  to  a  share  in  the  division  of 
Asia  Minor  is  exceptionally  strong.  She  can  claim  in  virtue  of 
the  Roman  Republic  and  the  Roman  Empire ;  she  can  claim  in 
virtue  of  New  Rome  and  the  Empire  of  the  East ;  she  can  claim 
in  virtue  of  those  once  proud  Republics,  Genoa  and  Venice,  which 
carried  on  the  Roman  tradition  in  the  East  Mediterranean  after 
both  Old  and  New  Rome  had  fallen.  Genoa  held  Lesbos  against 
the  Turk  till  1462,  and  Chios  till  1566.  Venice,  for  generations 
“Europe’s  bulw-ark  against  the  Ottomite,”  was  mistress  of  Cyprus, 
Lemnos,  and  Imbros.  Modern  Italy  is  the  direct  heir  of  all 
these  splendid  traditions,  and,  moreover,  she  is  a  claimant  to-day 
in  virtue  of  her  own  position  as  a  great  Mediterranean  Power. 

The  paramount  interests  of  France  lie  in  Syria,  but  her  sphere 
of  influence  would  probably  start  in  the  ancient  province  of 
Cilicia  and  extend  along  the  range  of  the  Taurus  Mountains  to 
Adana  and  the  Gulf  of  Skanderoon,  thence  to  Alexandretta,  the 
port  of  Antioch  and  Aleppo,  and  continue  down  the  Levant  to 
Tripoli  and  Beyrout.  All  through  Syria  French  influence  has 
been  preponderant  for  a  century,  and  this  was  the  region  where 
the  short-lived  Latin  kingdoms  and  principalities  were  founded 
after  the  First  Crusade  with  the  object  not  alone  of  rescuing  the 
Holy  Land  from  the  Saracen,  but  perhaps  still  more  with  a  desire 
to  establish  the  Latin  power  on  the  main  trade  route  with  the 
East.  And  Latin  in  this  connection  chiefly  signifies  French — 
for  it  was  a  Norman  who  planted  his  rule  in  Antioch,  a  Provengal 
in  Tripoli,  and  two  Burgundian  knights  who  founded  the  Kingdom 
of  Jerusalem  and  the  County  of  Edessa.  The  line  of  the  Baghdad 
Railway,  after  piercing  the  Taurus,  passes  through  Adana,  and 
the  Germans  had  skilfully  obtained  a  concession  from  Turkey 
to  build  a  short  connecting  line  starting  from  the  port  of  Alex¬ 
andretta,  which  they  doubtless  looked  forward  to  transforming 
into  an  active  centre  of  German  influence.  If  the  Allies  win 
this  war,  that  project  will  also  be  knocked  on  the  head,  and  as  the 
lines  from  Tripoli  to  Homs  and  from  Beyrout  to  Damascus  are 
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already  French,  the  French  position  in  Syria  would  become 
exceedingly  strong. 

There  remains  in  the  Levant  the  difficult  problem  of  Palestine. 
So  far  as  we  are  aware,  there  is  no  acknowledged  claimant  for 
the  Holy  Land.  France  and  Eussia,  the  traditional  champions 
of  the  Latin  and  Eastern  churches,  are  now  loyal  allies.  The 
rivalry  between  the  churches  is  not  composed,  but  the  rivalry 
between  their  political  champions,  which  played  so  important 
a  part  among  the  causes  leading  to  the  Crimean  War,  is  happily 
quiescent.  This  time,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  question  of  the 
guardianship  of  the  Holy  Places  will  be  kept  out  of  any  discussion 
which  may  arise  as  to  the  possession  of  Palestine.  If  Great 
Britain,  as  the  guardian  of  Egypt,  decided  to  enter  a  claim  for 
Palestine,  she  could  adduce  strong  argument  in  its  support.  A 
study  of  the  long  history  of  Palestine  reveals  the  important  fact 
that,  save  during  rare  and  brief  periods  of  exception,  Palestine 
has  either  been  governed  from  Egypt,  or  else  Palestine  and  Egypt 
have  both  formed  part  of  some  larger  empire.  The  experience 
of  the  ages  is  clear  on  that  head.  Palestine  has  rarely  been 
independent,  and  the  idea  that  the  desert,  which  divides  it  from 
Egypt,  is  an  insuperable  natural  barrier  is  quite  fallacious. 
Egyptians,  Assyrians,  Persians,  Macedonians,  Turks  have  all 
crossed  and  re-crossed  that  desert  with  their  invading  hosts,  and 
the  fiasco  of  the  Turks’  recent  attempt  upon  the  Suez  Canal 
should  not  be  allowed  to  create  the  impression  that  Egypt  is 
unassailable  from  the  side  of  Palestine.  If,  therefore.  Great 
Britain,  on  behalf  of  Egypt,  desired  to  assume  a  protectorate 
over  Palestine,  she  would  be  able  to  make  out  a  good  case. 

But  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  British  Government  voluntarily 
assuming  such  a  burden,  unless  as  a  proved  military  necessity, 
and  no  one  can  seriously  maintain  that  proposition.  The  desert 
may  not  be  an  impregnable  frontier,  but  it  is  at  least  a  formidable 
one,  and  the  line  of  the  Suez  Canal  is  much  more  easily  defended 
than  any  frontier  that  could  be  drawm  between  Palestine  and 
Syria.  Moreover,  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  for  Great 
Britain  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  guardianship  of  the  Holy 
Places  which  may,  with  a  turn  of  the  wheel,  again  become  a 
question  of  acute  political  controversy.  Palestine,  therefore,  had 
far  better  be  joined  with  Syria ;  the  interests  of  Egypt  should 
require  nothing  more  than  a  slight  rectification  of  frontier  at 
Akaba,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  that  name.  It  has  always  been 
British  policy  to  avoid,  wherever  possible,  having  land  frontiers 
coterminous  with  those  of  great  military  States.  That  policy 
is  obviously  sound,  because  inspired  by  a  desire  to  restrict  military 
responsibility,  and  it  points  very  clearly  to  the  desirability  of  not 
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adding  a  single  inch  of  new  ground  to  the  British  Empire  out  of 
the  Turkish  possessions  in  this  part  of  the  world.  Great  Britain 
is  already  in  possession  of  Cyprus,  and  a  glance  at  the  map  is 
enough  to  show  what  a  wonderful  strategic  position  that  island 
holds  in  relation  to  Alexandretta,  Adalia,  Tripoli,  and  all  the 
ports  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean.  Cyprus  is  the  Heligoland  of 
the  Levant. 

The  ideal  solution  of  the  problem  of  Palestine,  which  would 
appeal  to  the  historical  sense  of  the  entire  world,  would  be  a 
restoration  of  the  Jewish  Kingdom,  or  the  establishment  of  a 
Jewish  Eepublic.  There  are  those  who  deeply  cherish  that  par¬ 
ticular  Zionist  ideal,  and  their  voices  will  assuredly  be  heard 
when  the  time  comes.  But  very  grave  difficulties  lie  in  the  way. 
The  first  consists  of  the  unpromising  character  of  the  existing 
Jewish  population  of  Palestine.  It  is  not  the  sort  of  material 
out  of  which  an  independent  State  can  readily  be  formed.  The 
second — and  this  objection  is  fatal — lies  in  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  real  evidence  of  any  desire  on  the  part  of  modern  Jewry  to 
return  to  the  Holy  Land.  The  Jews  who  play  an  important 
role  in  the  world’s  affairs,  whether  in  the  Old  World  or  the  New, 
are  well  content  to  accept  the  Dispersion  as  an  accomplished 
historical  fact  and  have  no  quarrel  with  its  consequences.  Zionism 
has  appealed  to  many  Jews  as  holding  out  hope  of  a  refuge  for 
the  oppressed  members  of  their  nationality;  but  no  one  can 
imagine  the  leading  Jews  of  to-day — financiers,  politicians, 
lawyers,  men  of  business,  and  men  of  letters — flocking  to 
Palestine  to  build  up  a  new  Jewish  State.  The  idea  is  fantastic. 
These  things  only  happen  in  the  imaginations  of  religious 
enthusiasts  and  literary  dreamers,  and  neither  class  is  noted  for 
the  practical  statesmanship  which  would  be  required  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Jewish  State.  It  is  no  more  a  practical  pro¬ 
position  to  recreate  the  Kingdom  of  Judsea  than  it  would  be  to 
recreate  the  Kingdom  of  Armenia,  or  the  Empire  of  the  Hittites. 

The  claims  of  Eussia  remain  to  be  considered.  Her  direct 
interests  lie  in  the  region  of  the  Caucasus  and  the  Black  Sea. 
If  she  desires  to  extend  her  boundaries  towards  Erzernm  and  Lake 
Van,  no  Power  will  attempt  to  say  her  nay.  So,  too,  the 
southern  littoral  of  the  Black  Sea  naturally  falls  within  a 
Eussian  sphere  of  influence.  She  already  possesses  in  the  south¬ 
western  corner  of  that  sea  the  important  port  of  Batum,  but 
Trebizond  would  be  a  most  desirable  possession,  and  that  that 
ancient  port  is  destined  to  become  Eussian  in  the  near  future 
is  tolerably  certain.  Trebizond  is  not  only  the  principal  port  of  the 
Erzerum  district ;  it  was  for  centuries  the  entrepdt  of  trade 
between  Europe  and  Central  Asia,  and  is  to  this  day  the 
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starting  point  of  the  Turkish  ca>ravan  route  to  Persia, 
through  Erzerum  and  Bayazid  to  Tabriz.  Trebizond,  known 
to  antiquity  as  Trapezus,  was  a  daughter  colony  of  Sinope,  and 
after  the  sack  of  Constantinople  by  the  Latin  Crusaders  in  1204 
it  became  the  capital  of  a  small  independent  Greek  Principality, 
ruled  by  the  Grand  Comnenus  and  styled  the  Empire  of  Trebi¬ 
zond,  which  managed  to  preserve  its  identity  for  two  centuries 
and  a  half.  The  physical  configuration  of  the  north  of  Asia 
Minor,  with  difficult  mountain  ranges  running  parallel  to  the 
coast,  favours  the  creation  of  somewhat  narrow  sea-board  pro¬ 
vinces,  and  the  old  Koman  province  of  Pontus,  as  far  west  as 
the  Halys  and  the  Gulf  of  Sinope,  must  inevitably  fall  to  Kussia. 
But  will  Eussia  stop  short  at  the  Halys?  The  old  story  of  the 
oracle  once  delivered  to  Croesus,  “If  you  cross  the  Halys,  you  will 
destroy  a  great  empire,”  comes  back  to  mind.  But  Eussia  is  not 
likely  to  shrink  before  the  dark  threats  of  ancient  oracles.  Why 
should  she  not  cross  the  Halys  and  take  the  whole  of  the  Black 
Sea  littoral  from  Sinope  to  Eregli  (Heraclea)  and  from  Eregli  to 
Scutari  and  to  Hissar  Pasha?  The  old  province  of  Bithynia, 
in  Pliny’s  time,  full  of  prosperous  cities  like  Nikomedia 
and  Nicaea — the  birthplace  of  Christianity’s  most  famous  creed — 
would  then  have  a  chance  of  recovering  itself  after  a  ghastly 
interval  of  many  centuries. 

But  the  problem  is  hard.  The  Power  which  holds  the  Asiatic 
coast  of  the  Bosporus  holds  also  the  starting-point  of  the  Baghdad 
railway,  and  that  is  a  matter  of  vital  interest  to  all  the  European 
Powers.  It  is  a  problem  which  is  indissolubly  bound  up  with 
the  problem  of  the  possession  of  Constantinople,  which  need  not 
here  be  discussed.  Eussia  may  decide  not  to  retain  Constantinople, 
but  if  she  consents  to  the  neutralisation  of  that  city,  it  is  likely 
that  she  will  demand  to  be  placed  in  a  safe  military  position  on 
the  Asiatic  side,  and  the  demand  must  be  admitted  to  be  reason¬ 
able  and  just  by  all  those  who  are  prepared  to  accept  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  Eussia’ s  free  access  to  the  Mediterranean  and  her 
future  dominance  in  the  Black  Sea.  There  can  be  no  half  and 
half  acquiescence.  The  only  policy  for  the  Western  Powers 
towards  Eussia  is  to  trust  her  either  not  at  all — which  was  the 
disastrous  British  policy  for  a  century — or  all  in  all.  Constanti¬ 
nople  was  formed  by  Nature  to  be  a  seat  of  sovereignty.  But 
Eussia  can  never  allow  any  Sovereign  Power  other  than  her  own 
to  be  in  possession  of  the  Bosporus  or  the  Dardanelles.  Else  she 
would  run  the  risk  of  putting  a  new  noose  round  her  neck  while 
still  smarting  from  the  chafing  of  the  old.  If  gun  power  of  any 
kind  be  established  in  command  of  the  straits  at  either  outlet  of 
the  Sea  of  Marmora,  it  must  be  Eussian.  But  the  Allies  and 
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Europe  may  well  require  that  no  fortifications  shall  be  erected  on 
either  shore  of  the  Dardanelles.  How  can  this  be  effected?  It 
might  be  done  by  neutralising  the  Peninsula  of  Gallipoli  and  the 
Troad  under  the  sanction  of  the  European  Powers.  What  such 
sanction  would  be  worth  no  one  can  say.  The  suggestion  invites 
an  obvious  cynical  retort.  But  it  is  at  least  worth  something, 
and  unless  we  are  to  abandon  all  hope  whatsoever  of  establishing 
a  public  law  of  Europe  we  must  assume  that  a  formal  European 
sanction  is  a  valid  and  binding  instrument.  But  if  neutralisation 
finds  no  favour,  then  the  Troad  might  well  be  given  to  Greece, 
on  the  understanding  that  no  fortifications  of  any  sort  should  be 
erected  on  the  Asiatic  side.  Greece  is  a  small  Power ;  she  is 
peculiarly  vulnerable  to  pressure  from  the  sea ;  and  she  would 
hold  the  Dardanelles  as  the  trustee  of  Europe.  It  is  not  an  ideal 
solution.  But  there  is  no  ideal  solution.  Opposuit  Natura. 
Greece  thus  installed  in  Asia  Minor  might  well  show  a  much 
more  accommodating  spirit  of  concession  to  Serbia  and  Bulgaria 
in  the  matter  of  her  newly- won  Macedonian  possessions. 

But  what  of  the  Turk  himself,  whose  best  possessions  in  Asia 
Minor  have  thus  been  distributed  among  his  would-be  successors? 
What  remains  after  the  whole  of  his  sea-board  has  been  stripped 
away?  He  would  be  left  with  the  great  highland  plateaus  of  the 
interior,  which  are  used  chiefly  for  pasture,  and  indeed  are  little 
fit  for  cultivation.  But  the  real  Turk  is  not  a  cultivator.  He 
is  still  a  nomad.  He  has  refused  to  learn  and  practise  agricul¬ 
ture  all  through  the  centuries,  and  he  refuses  still.  The  pasture 
lands  of  Asia  Minor,  which  cover  the  interior  between  the  Taurus 
and  Anti-Taurus,  on  the  south,  and  the  northern  ranges,  are  well 
suited  to  the  primitive  methods  and  habits  of  the  true  Turk. 
Speaking  once  more  in  terms  of  the  Koman  Empire,  which,  after 
all,  are  much  more  familiar  in  this  country  than  the  difficult 
Turkish  place-names  of  to-day,  the  remnants  thus  left  to  the  Turk 
would  include  the  provinces  of  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Lycaonia, 
and  part  of  Phrygia.  They  contain  such  well-known  places  as 
Angora,  the  ancient  Ancyra,  and  capital  of  Galatia ;  Ivaisariyeh, 
the  ancient  Caesarea  and  capital  of  Cappadocia  ;  Sivas,  the  ancient 
Sebastia ;  and  Konia,  the  ancient  Iconium  which  was  the  capital 
of  Lycaonia.  Through  what  once  was  Phrygia  runs  the  route  of 
the  Baghdad  railway,  and  important  townships  will  rise  along  the 
line,  especially  where  the  branch  lines  from  the  coast  strike  in.  It 
is  worth  pointing  out  that  the  district  thus  roughly  sketched  corre¬ 
sponds  almost  exactly  with  the  Seljuk  kingdom  of  Bum  or 
Iconium,  as  it  existed  at  the  time  of  the  Second  and  Third 
Crusades.  The  only  notable  difference  is  that  the  Seljuk  king¬ 
dom  included  a  narrow  strip  of  sea-board  from  Sinope  eastward 
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along  the  Black  Sea.  But  nowhere  else  did  the  Seljuks  touch 
the  sea.  The  iEgean  littoral  and  Trebizond  still  belonged  to  the 
Byzantine  Empire;  the  so-called  kingdom  of  Armenia  occupied 
the  Cilician  coast ;  and  the  Christian  Principalities  of  Antioch 
and  Tripoli  shared  with  Saladin’s  successors  the  coasts  of  the 
Levant.  By  the  time  of  the  Fourth  Crusade  the  Seljuks  had 
broken  through  to  the  Mediterranean  at  Adalia,  and  after  the 
sack  of  Constantinople  in  1204  the  Byzantine  Empire  was  never 
the  same,  despite  occasional  flickers  of  its  old  military  brilliance. 
Modern  civilisation  would  certainly  do  well  if,  as  the  result  of 
this  war,  the  Turks — and  in  this  very  hasty  summary  one  need 
not  stay  to  distinguish  between  Seljuks  and  Ottomans — were 
driven  back  in  Asia  Minor  to  the  position  which  they  held  about 
1150  A.D.  That  would  be  a  great  and  signal  achievement. 

It  is  significant  that  the  Turks  are  said  to  have  chosen  Konia 
as  the  new  seat  of  government  to  which  they  will  transfer  them¬ 
selves  when  driven  out  of  Constantinople.  This  city  has  a  con¬ 
siderable  place  in  Turkish  tradition.  Though  only  a  stepping- 
stone  to  the  Ottomans  in  their  onward  sweep,  it  was  for  two 
centuries  the  capital  of  the  Seljuk  Sultans,  and  contains  the  ruins 
of  many  of  their  mosques  and  tombs.  Konia  stands  at  a  meeting- 
place  of  important  roads,  and  the  all-important  Baghdad  Eailway 
passes  through  it.  There  is,  therefore,  no  place  better  fitted  to 
serve  as  the  new  capital  of  Turkey  in  Asia — at  least,  for  a  time, 
since  it  is  probable  that  even  in  Asia  Minor  the  days  of  the  Turk 
are  numbered.  When  once  the  nations  of  Europe  set  foot  in  Asia 
Minor,  the  pace  of  Turkey’s  further  downfall  will  be  set  not  so 
much  by  Turkey’s  strength  or  weakness  as  by  the  mutual 
jealousies  of  the  occupying  Powers. 

Such  a  thorough-going  division  of  Asia  Minor  will  seem  fan¬ 
tastic  to  many.  It  may  be  objected  that  it  holds  out  the  prospect 
of  endless  quarrels  and  a  succession,  may  be,  of  future  wars. 
That  contingency  is  by  no  means  remote.  But  still  the  central 
fact  remains  that  if  the  Allies  win  this  war  in  such  a  way  as  will 
enable  them  to  impose  their  will  upon  the  vanquished,  they  will  be 
guilty  of  treachery  towards  posterity  if  they  do  not  boldly  face  this 
problem  of  the  division  of  Asia  Minor.  It  will  be  such  a  chance  as 
may  never  recur  again  during  the  century.  There  is  no  room  for 
clemency  to  the  Turk.  His  past  record  is  infamous,  and  he 
decreed  his  own  destruction  when  he  sold  himself  to  his  German 
paymaster.  J.  B.  Firth. 
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ROUMANIA’S  ATTITUDE  AND  FUTURE. 


To  many  Englishmen  Roumania’s  attitude  seems  strange  and 
inexplicable.  Ever  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  it  was  expected 
that  that  country  would  vigorously,  and  without  undue  delay, 
support  the  cause  of  freedom,  the  cause  of  the  Entente  Powers. 
Matters  are  approaching  a  crisis.  Roumania  has  arrived  at  the 
parting  of  the  ways.  She  must  make  a  decision  soon.  Her 
attitude  during  the  next  few  weeks  will  have  a  decisive  effect 
upon  the  future  of  the  Roumanian  State  and  of  the  Roumanian 
people.  Let  us  therefore  consider  Roumania’s  attitude  and  her 
political  position. 

The  policy  of  States  is  determined  partly  by  national  interests, 
partly  by  personal  factors,  partly  by  tradition.  Of  these  tradition 
exercises  a  particularly  great  influence.  By  tradition  Russia  and 
Roumania  have  hitherto  been  not  friends  but  opponents.  For 
centuries  land-locked  Russia  has  striven  to  reach  the  open  sea. 
Ever  since  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great  she  has  endeavoured  to 
acquire  Constantinople  and  with  it  the  control  of  the  Narrows 
which  connect  the  Black  Sea  with  the  Mediterranean.  Unceas¬ 
ingly  Russia  has  endeavoured  to  approach  the  town  on  the  Golden 
Horn  over  land  by  way  of  Roumania.  Hence,  those  countries 
which  opposed  Russia’s  historic  aim  have  ever  endeavoured  to 
make  the  Danubian  Principalities,  and  later  on  Roumania,  a 
bulwark  against  the  Russian  hosts.  During  two  centuries  the 
Roumanians  have  been  taught  by  the  diplomats  of  Western 
Europe  that  Russia  was  their  implacable  and  their  most  dangerous 
enemy.  Thus  Roumania’s  policy  has  become  traditionally  anti- 
Russian. 

Russian  arms  gave  Roumania  her  liberty  and  independence, 
but  a  German  prince  of  the  house  of  Hohenzollern  became  the 
ruler  of  the  new  State.  Although  King  Charles  tried  conscien¬ 
tiously  to  pursue  a  purely  Roumanian  policy,  he  was,  not 
unnaturally,  influenced  in  his  attitude  by  his  German  birth  and 
his  German  relatives.  During  the  Russo-Turkish  War  Roumania 
vigorously  supported  the  Russian  Armies,  and  contributed  greatly 
to  Russia’s  victory.  Unfortunately,  friction  arose  between  Russia 
and  Roumania  in  the  course  of  the  war,  and  the  result  was  that 
Russia  deprived  Roumania  of  Bessarabia,  which  had  previously 
belonged  to  Russia,  and  gave  her  the  Turkish  Dobrudja  as  com¬ 
pensation.  That  regrettable  step  created  profound  bitterness 
against  Russia  among  the  Roumanians.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
Bismarck  encouraged  Russia  in  her  anti-Roumanian  attitude  in 
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the  hope  of  creating  profound  differences  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries,  and  driving  Roumania  into  the  arms  of  Germany,  and  he 
succeeded  only  too  well. 

At  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  Russia  was  deprived  of  the  fruits  of 
her  victory  over  the  Turks.  She  had  been  greatly  embittered  by 
Austria’s  attitude  during  the  war.  Fearing  Russia’s  hostility 
Austria  concluded  a  defensive  alliance  with  Germany.  Roumania 
was  attached  to  the  Austro-German  Alliance,  and  to  the  sub¬ 
sequent  Triple  Alliance,  by  a  secret  treaty.  Leading  Roumanians, 
and  especially  King  Charles,  had  become  convinced  by  the  unceas¬ 
ing  efforts  of  German  and  Austrian  statesmen  that  Roumania 
could  find  salvation  against  a  threatening  attack  from  Russia  only 
by  allying  herself  with  the  two  Germanic  Powders.  King  Charles 
wrote  in  March,  1880,  to  Prince  Bismarck  : 

“Owing  to  her  geographical  position,  Roumania  is  destined  to  play  an 
important  part  in  the  settlement  of  the  Eastern  question,  and  as  she  is  the 
defender  of  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  the  greatest  German  river,  German 
and  Roumanian  interests  tend  to  become  closely  united.  We  sincerely  desire 
to  support  the  interests  of  Germany,  especially  as  such  action  is  in  harmony 
with  our  economic  development.  Consequently  it  will  be  the  aim  of  my 
Government  carefully  to  promote  the  valuable  relations  with  the  German 
Empire,  and  I  hope  that  my  country  may  count  upon' the  benevolent  support 
of  Germany  in  all  future  contingencies." 

This  letter  betrays  a  spirit  of  singular  humility.  Bismarck 
believed  in  granting  alliances  only  grudgingly  and  as  a  favour. 
He  constantly  frightened  Roumania  with  the  Russian  bogie,  and 
at  the  same  time  created  internal  difficulties  for  that  country  by 
insisting  that  Roumania  should  pursue  towards  her  Jews  a  policy 
unpalatable  to  the  people  and  by  other  means.  Feeling  herself 
threatened  by  Russia  and  Germany,  Roumania  was  only  too  glad 
to  be  allowed  to  become  the  obedient  vassal  of  the  two  central 
Empires.  Austria-Hungary  meted  out  a  similar  treatment  to 
Roumania.  Count  Andrassy  wrote  to  King  Charles  on  the  21st 
of  April,  1880  : 

“I  am  convinced  that  the  most  important  interests  of  Austria-Hungary 
and  of  Roumania  are  identical.  In  my  opinion,  Roumania  and  Austria- 
Hungary  are,  in  their  own  interest  and  in  that  of  Europe,  obliged  to  form  an 
effective  barrier  against  the  Slavonisation  of  Eastern  Europe.  It  is  their 
common  task  to  prevent  the  union  of  the  Northern  and  the  Southern  Slavs. 
An  abandonment  of  that  policy  would  lead  to  many  perils,  and  eventually 
to  Roumania’s  disappearance.  The  interests  of  Austria-Hungary  and  of 
Roumania  are  identical.” 

Considering  Roumania  a  valuable  ally  against  Russia,  Germany 
and  Austria-Hungary  unceasingly  strove  to  strengthen  their  hold 
over  the  country  and  to  direct  its  foreign  policy.  Bucharest 
'’ecame  one  of  the  most  important  centres  of  German  and  Austrian 
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diplomacy,  and  the  ablest  German  and  Austrian  diplomats  were 
sent  to  that  important  post.  Among  the  Austrian  and  German 
ambassadors  at  Bucharest  were  such  men  as  Prince  Biilow  and 
Herr  von  Kiderlen-Waechter,  who  afterwards  became  the 
directors  of  Germany’s  foreign  policy,  and  Count  Goluchowski, 
Count  Aehrenthal  and  the  Marquis  of  Pallavacini,  the  most 
eminent  statesmen  of  Austria.  Eoumania  continued  to  see  in 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  her  natural  protectors,  and  she  felt 
sure  of  their  support  in  the  hour  of  need,  up  to  the  Balkan  Wars. 
When  Eoumania  demanded  from  Bulgaria  a  modest  compensation 
for  the  large  territorial  acquisitions  made  by  the  latter  country, 
Bulgaria  refused,  and  threatened  Eoumania.  Eoumania’ s  allies 
were  given  a  chance  of  supporting  Eoumania’s  interests  diplo¬ 
matically.  Instead  of  doing  this  Austria-Hungary  sided  with 
Bulgaria,  threatened  Eoumania,  and  urged  Bulgaria  into  the 
second  Balkan  War.  Austria’s  hostility  opened  Eoumania’s  eyes. 
She  recognised  at  last  that  she  had  not  been  Austria’s  ally,  but 
merely  Austria’s  tool.  The  secret  Austro-Eoumanian  Alliance 
came  naturally  to  an  end.  Eoumania  discovered  that  she  would 
have  to  look  for  support  elsewhere.  Still,  King  Charles  pre¬ 
served  great  sympathy  for  the  land  of  his  birth,  and  when  the 
present  war  broke  out  he  was  apparently  ready  to  fight  on  the 
side  of  Germany  and  Austria.  Some  Eoumanian  patriots 
restrained  the  King  with  difficulty. 

The  Eoumanians  are  a  democratic  people.  However,  even  in 
the  most  democratic  States  leading  men  are  apt  to  be  influenced 
by  the  views  and  sympathies  of  their  king.  Many  Eoumanian 
politicians  had  adopted  the  Germanophil  views  of  King  Charles. 
Consistency  is  the  virtue  of  party-politicians.  It  is  not  unnatural 
that  many  leading  Eoumanians  hesitated  to  recant  their  views 
even  after  the  events  of  the  Balkan  War.  Tradition  has  created 
in  Eoumania  a  strong  party  which  sees  in  Eussia  a  traditional 
enemy,  and  in  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  traditional  sup¬ 
porters  against  that  country. 

Eecent  events  have  completely  changed  Eoumania’s  position. 
Apparently,  Eussia,  France  and  England  are  in  full  agreement 
as  to  the  future  of  Constantinople.  France  and  England,  which 
in  the  past  have  prevented  Eussia  reaching  that  coveted  town, 
seem  to  be  willing  that  Eussia’ s  historic  aspirations  should  at 
last  be  fulfilled.  It  is  obvious  that  as  soon  as  Eussia  occupies 
Constantinople  with  the  consent  of  the  leading  European  Powers, 
Eoumania  need  no  longer  fear  a  Eussian  invasion  made  with  the 
object  of  seizing  Constantinople. 

Eoumania  is  much  interested  in  the  freedom  of  the  Straits 
which  lead  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean.  Large 
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quantities  of  Koumanian  wheat  and  other  produce  are  shipped 
towards  Western  Europe  by  way  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Bosphorus.  Eoumania  desires  to  possess  free  and  easy  access  to 
the  Mediterranean.  That  access  has  repeatedly  been  cut  off  during 
recent  years  by  the  wars  in  which  Turkey  was  engaged. 
Roumania’s  trade  by  way  of  the  Mediterranean  will  scarcely 
be  interrupted  when  a  first-class  Power  controls  the  Dardanelles 
and  the  Bosphorus  with  the  consent  of  Europe.  Besides,  Russia 
will  no  doubt  give  the  fullest  guarantees  that  the  trade  of  all 
nations  will  in  no  way  be  hampered  or  restricted  by  her  possession 
of  Constantinople.  The  present  war  promises  to  rid  Eoumania 
for  ever  of  the  nightmare  of  a  Russian  attack  on  her  Eastern 
frontier,  and  to  open  permanently  the  Dardanelles  and  the 
Bosphorus  to  the  Roumanian  trade. 

The  little  State  of  Eoumania  occupies  a  very  important 
strategical  position.  It  separates  the  mighty  State  of  Russia  from 
the  Powers  of  Central  and  Western  Europe.  For  a  State  which 
occupies  so  exposed  and  so  important  a  position  strength  is  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  importance.  By  its  position  it  may  be 
called  the  Belgium  of  Eastern  Europe.  Modern  States  are  built 
up  on  the  basis  of  nationality.  Men  of  the  same  tongue  naturally 
desire  to  be  united  under  a  single  government.  The  Roumanians 
have  not  yet  been  so  united.  There  are  altogether  about 
14,000,000  Roumanians.  Of  these,  about  8,000,000  live  in 
Eoumania  proper,  3,500,000  dwell  in  Austria-Hungary,  1,500,000 
in  Russia,  and  about  900,000  are  dispersed  over  the  whole  of  the 
Balkan  Peninsula.  Racially  the  Roumanians  ought  to  be  able 
to  form  a  powerful  State.  While  there  are  about  14,000,000 
Roumanians  there  are  only  about  9,000,000  Magyars.  Roumania’s 
greatest  problem  is  therefore  the  creation  of  a  greater  Eoumania 
on  the  basis  of  nationality. 

The  Roumanians  outside  Eoumania  dwell  mostly  in  dense 
masses  near  the  Roumanian  frontier.  A  glance  at  the  map  shows 
that  Eoumania  has  a  peculiar  configuration,  which  greatly 
hampers  the  defence  of  the  country  and  its  economic  develop¬ 
ment.  It  consists  of  two  long  and  narrow  strips  of  territory 
which  are  joined  together  at  right  angles.  The  essence  of 
strategy  is  concentration.  The  peculiar  shape  of  Eoumania 
enables  an  enemy  to  cut  the  country  in  two.  In  view  of  its  un¬ 
favourable  configuration  the  Roumanian  military  authorities 
have  apparently  decided  to  defend  only  the  Southern  half  of  the 
State  and  abandon  the  Northern.  The  fortifications  which  have 
been  erected  and  the  position  of  the  garrisons  point  that  way. 
The  unfavourable  shape  of  the  country  naturally  impedes  its 
development  by  roads  and  railways.  Nations,  like  farms,  can  be 
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highly  developed  only  if  they  have  a  convenient  shape,  and  that 
of  Roumania  is  most  inconvenient.  Austria-Hungary  drives  a 
huge  wedge  into  Roumania.  That  wedge,  which  separates  the 
two  halves  of  Roumania  from  one  another,  is  inhabited  principally 
by  men  of  Roumanian  race.  Among  the  3,500,000  Roumanians 
in  Hungary  dwell  about  2,000,000  non-Roumanians,  and  the 
majority  of  these  are  partly  Germans,  partly  Magyars.  If 
Roumania  should  acquire  the  principally  Roumanian  district  of 
Austria-Hungary  the  country  would  be  rounded  off  and  would 
obtain  a  more  manageable  shape.  Moreover,  its  population  would 
be  increased  from  8,000,000  to  13,000,000,  and  its  economic  and 
administrative  development  would  be  very  greatly  facilitated. 

Although  Austria-Hungary  has  in  the  past  unceasingly  pointed 
out  to  Roumania  the  Russian  danger  and  the  necessity  of  Austro- 
Roumanian  co-operation,  the  Dual  Monarchy  has  in  no  way  en¬ 
deavoured  to  obtain  Roumania’s  friendship  and  goodwill  by  treat¬ 
ing  fairly  the  3,500,000  Roumanians  dwelling  within  its  borders. 
The  story  of  the  Roumanian  subjects  of  Austria-Hungary  is  a 
long  story  of  treachery  and  of  oppression.  When  in  1848  a  re¬ 
volution  shook  the  Dual  Monarchy  to  its  foundations,  when 
Hungary  rose  against  the  Emperor,  the  Roumanians  and  the 
Southern  Slavs  remained  loyal  to  the  Emperor  at  Vienna.  They 
flew  to  arms  and  attacked  bravely  the  revolutionary  armies.  The 
Hungarian  revolt  was  suppressed  with  the  help  of  Russia.  Francis 
Joseph  owes  his  crown  to  the  generosity  of  the  Czar.  With 
characteristic  ingratitude  the  present  Emperor  of  Austria- 
Hungary  treated  Russia  with  hostility  during  the  Crimean  War, 
during  the  Polish  Revolution  of  1863,  and  during  the  Russo- 
Turkish  War  of  1877,  and  he  treated  with  equal  ingratitude  the 
Southern  Slavs  and  the  Roumanians  of  Austria-Hungary  who  had 
so  valiantly  assisted  him  against  the  Magyars.  The  Southern 
Slavs  and  the  Roumanians  wished  either  to  receive  self-govern¬ 
ment  or  to  be  ruled  by  Vienna.  However,  following  the 
traditional  Hapsburg  policy,  the  policy  of  Divide  et  Impera,  the 
unhappy  Croats  and  Roumanians  were  placed  under  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Buda-Pesth,  and  the  Maygars  began  to  revenge  them¬ 
selves  upon  the  men  who  had  fought  against  them  during  the 
Revolutionary  War.  Hungary  has  only  8,000,000  or  9,000,000 
Magyars  out  of  a  total  population  of  about  23,000,000.  Desiring 
to  make  themselves  supreme  in  Hungary,  the  Magyars  began 
to  oppress  and  denationalise  the  other  nationalities  dwelling  in 
Hungary  as  soon  as  they  had  obtained  self-government.  Not 
unnaturally  they  behaved  particularly  harshly  towards  the  Slavs 
and  Roumanians  who  had  fought  so  loyally  for  their  Emperor,  when 
the  Magyars  had  tried  to  free  themselves  of  Austrian  supremacy. 
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When  in  1867  Hungary  was  given  self-government,  full  liberty 
and  equality  of  opportunity  were  granted  to  the  non-Magyar 
peoples  of  Hungary  by  a  fundamental  law,  the  Law  of  Nation¬ 
alities.  According  to  that  law  the  Eoumanians  and  the  other 
non-Magyar  peoples  were  assured  of  full  equality  of  treatment 
and  of  the  freedom  to  use  their  language.  The  Law  of 
Nationalities  has  remained  a  dead  letter  in  Hungary.  The  non- 
Magyars,  and  especially  the  Roumanians,  have  been  treated  with 
injustice  and  ignominy,  and  their  protests  have  been  disregarded 
by  the  ruling  Magyars.  In  1908  Mr.  Julius  de  Vargha,  the 
Director  of  the  Central  Statistical  Office  of  Hungary,  published 
a  book  in  English  entitled  “Hungary — A  Sketch  of  the  Country, 
Its  People  and  Conditions”  which  was  specially  written  for  the 
misinformation  of  the  British  public.  We  read  in  that 
publication  : 

“Beyond  the  declaration  of  the  Magyar  language  as  the  oflBcial  tongue  of 
the  country — a  provision  to  the  detriment  of  which  many  concessions  have 
been  made  to  non-Magyar  citizens,  both  in  the  law  courts  and  in  the  field 
of  administration — there  is  no  single  law  in  Hungary  which  secures  privileges 
to  Magyars  as  opposed  to  their  non-Magyar  compatriots.  .  .  .  Everyone 
may  make  free  use  of  his  native  tongue,  not  only  in  family  circles,  but  in 
church  and  in  school.  Can  anyone  talk  of  oppression  when  of  the  10,957 
parishes  in  Hungary,  in  3,302  Roumanian,  in  1,051  Slovak,  in  1,005  German, 
in  389  Ruthenian,  in  259  Serbian,  and  in  66  Croatian,  is  exclusively  the 
language  used  by  the  preachers?  .  .  .  Under  such  circumstances  it  is 
ridiculous  to  talk  of  oppression  and  racial  tyranny  in  Hungary.  The  Magyar 
nation,  in  its  devotion  to  liberty,  while  jealous  of  its  own  freedom,  respects 
the  liberty  of  others." 

The  Director  of  the  Hungarian  Statistical  Office  considers  it 
evidently  a  priceless  boon  that  Roumanians  and  others  not  know¬ 
ing  the  Magyar  language  are  allowed  to  speak  their  own  language 
in  their  own  houses,  and  to  be  addressed  in  their  own  tongue  by 
their  own  preachers  !  If  now  we  turn  to  the  Statistical  Abstract 
of  Hungary  issued  by  M.  de  Vargha’ s  statistical  office  we  find 
that  the  Roumanians  and  other  non-Magyars  are  treated  with 
outrageous  injustice.  By  the  Law  of  Nationalities  and  by 
common  justice  the  non-Magyar  peoples  are  entitled  to  receive 
education  in  their  own  tongue.  That  fundamental  right  is  denied 
to  them.  Thus,  the  Roumanians  dwelling  in  Hungary  grow  up 
in  ignorance  and  poverty,  and  practically  all  official  positions  are 
reserved  to  Magyars  who  have  passed  through  the  higher  Magyar 
schools.  To  every  single  Roumanian  dwelling  in  Hungary  there 
are  from  two  to  three  Magyars.  Consequently,  there  should  be 
at  the  schools  two  or  three  Magyar  pupils  to  every  single 
Roumanian  pupil.  In  reality,  however,  matters  are  different. 
In  1911  there  were  at  the  classical  intermediate  schools  49,482 
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Magyar  scholars,  and  only  3,908  Eoumanians.  At  the  non- 
classical  intermediate  schools  there  were  in  the  same  year  8,372 
Magyars  and  only  231  Eoumanians.  At  the  intermediate  girls’ 
schools  there  were  5,746  Magyars  and  only  22  Eoumanians.  At 
the  music  schools  there  were  7,471  Magyars  and  only  45 
Eoumanians.  At  the  teachers’  training  school  for  men  there  were 
3,856  Magyars  and  398  Eoumanians.  At  those  for  women  there 
were  4,386  Magyars  and  only  25  Eoumanians.  At  the  Hungarian 
universities  there  were  10,653  Magyar  students  and  only  469 
Eoumanians.  The  disproportion  of  the  Eoumanian  and  Magyar 
scholars  and  students  is  truly  startling.  Yet  the  Eoumanians 
are  men  who  are  most  anxious  to  learn  and  to  improve  them¬ 
selves.  However,  the  Eoumanians  in  Hungary  are  prevented 
from  obtaining  a  higher  education  because  it  is  the  settled  policy 
of  the  Magyars  to  keep  the  Eoumanians  dwelling  in  Hungary  in 
ignorance  and  poverty.  The  few  Eoumanians  who  succeed  in 
obtaining  an  intermediate  and  university  education  are,  as  a  rule, 
not  able  to  find  in  Hungary  profitable  employment  because  the 
ruling  Magyars  reserve  ail  employments  which  are  worth  having 
to  other  Magyars.  Eoumanians  can  hope  for  official  employment 
only  if  they  forswear  their  nationality  and  become  oppressors  of 
their  brothers. 

The  Magyars  monopolise  not  only  the  schools  and  universities, 
but  Parliament  as  well.  By  the  Law  of  Nationalities  and  by 
common  fairness,  Magyars  and  non-Magyars  are  entitled  to  pro¬ 
portional  representation  in  the  Parliament  at  Buda-Pesth.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  Eoumanians  are  practically  excluded  from  Parliament. 
The  Buda-Pesth  Parliament  has  413  members.  In  the  Parliament 
of  1896  there  was  one  Eoumanian  member.  In  that  of  1901  no 
member  of  Eoumanian  nationality  was  elected.  The  Parliament 
of  1905  had  eight  Eoumanian  members,  and  in  that  of  1906,  fifteen 
were  elected  by  superhuman  efforts.  In  the  Parliament  of  1910 
the  number  of  Eoumanian  members  fell  to  five.  The  Magyars 
are  in  a  minority  in  Hungary,  yet  all  the  members  of  Parliament, 
except  a  few,  are  Magyars  and  these  shape  legislation  with 
a  complete  disregard  of  justice  and  of  the  claims  of  the  non- 
Magyars.  As  practically  all  the  members  of  the  Hungarian 
Parliament  are  Magyars,  the  Eoumanians  and  the  other  non- 
Magyar  nationalities  cannot  hope  for  justice  in  Parliament. 

Government  and  Parliament  have  steadfastly  pursued  the  policy 
of  forcible  Magyarisation.  In  fourteen  Government  districts  of 
Hungary  the  Eoumanians  form  90  per  cent,  to  95  per  cent,  of  the 
population.  In  sixteen  districts  the  Eoumanians  are  80  per  cent, 
to  90  per  cent.,  and  in  eight  they  are  70  per  cent,  to  80  per  cent, 
strong.  Yet  in  these  almost  purely  Eoumanian  districts  the 
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Eoumanians  are  governed  by  Magyars  who  either  are  ignorant  of 
the  Koumanian  language  or  who  do  not  employ  it  if  they  are 
acquainted  with  it.  Eoumanians  who  go  to  law  have  to  use  the 
Magyar  language,  and  if  they  are  ignorant  of  that  language  they 
have  to  employ  costly  interpreters  and  translators.  It  frequently 
occurs  that  two  Eoumanians  who  do  not  know  Magyar  and  who 
have  a  dispute  at  law,  dispute  in  Magyar  by  means  of  interpreters 
before  a  Magyar  judge  who  knows  Eoumanian  but  who  chooses  to 
employ  only  the  Magyar  language.  Thus,  the  Eoumanian  is 
made  to  feel  a  stranger  in  his  own  country.  The  entire  national 
and  local  administration  is  carried  on  in  Magyar.  Magyar 
schools  are  planted  on  purely  Eoumanian  soil,  and  Magyar 
preachers,  teachers,  doctors,  judges  and  lawyers  are  foisted  on  a 
non-Magyar  population.  The  Magyars  rule  the  Eoumanian  dis¬ 
tricts  like  a  conquered  land.  How  the  Magyars  administer  the 
Eoumanian  districts  may  be  seen  from  an  article  “Austria  Per- 
fida”  written  by  Dr.  von  Vaida  Voivod,  a  Eoumanian  member 
of  Parliament,  which  was  published  in  the  Oesterreichische 
Rundschau  of  October  1st.  1913  : 

“  In  the  Roumanian  districts  the  mortality  among  the  children  is  enormous. 
In  time  of  epidemics  it  rises  occasionally  to  60-70  per  cent.  In  normal  times 
it  never  falls  below  60  per  cent.  Nevertheless,  no  Roumanian  doctors  are 
appointed,  but  only  Magyars,  although  these  cannot  talk  with  the  patients 
who  know  only  Roumanian.  Many  Roumanians  living  in  Hungary  wish  to 
emigrate  in  order  to  make  a  living.  However,  the  Government  refuses  to 
give  them  the  necessary  passports. 

“During  the  election  of  1906  six  Roumanian  voters  were  killed.  During 
that  of  1910,  ten  Roumanian  voters  were  shot  by  gendarmes.  When 
Roumanian  members  venture  to  state  their  grievances  in  Parliament,  the 
Magyar  members  insult  them.  When  in  1906  the  Roumanians  succeeded 
by  enormous  exertions  and  after  a  fearful  struggle  to  send  fifteen  members 
to  the  Parliament  at  Buda-Pesth,  they  were  insulted  whenever  they  ventured 
to  address  the  House  with  words  such  as  rascal,  bastard,  traitor,  rogue,  and 
were  greeted  with  exclamations  such  as  ‘  Spit  in  his  face,’  ‘  Go  to  Roumania 
if  you  do  not  like  Hungary,’  ‘  You  are  hirelings  of  Vienna,’  ‘  You  ought  to 
be  hanged!  ’ 

“The  old  colours  of  Transylvania  are  red,  yellow,  and  blue.  They  are 
colours  which  are  used  in  all  the  Roumanian  peasant-ware,  and  they  pre¬ 
dominate  in  the  picturesque  dress  of  the  Roumanian  peasantry.  Now,  if  at 
some  festivity  the  Roumanian  peasant  women  wish  to  decorate  their  houses 
by  hanging  out  of  their  windows  their  carpets,  table-covers,  and  bedspreads, 
the  gendarmes  interfere  and  confiscate  them,  stating  that  the  prevailing 
colours  of  the  peasant  finery  are  those  of  a  foreign  State,  and  that  their 
public  exhibition  amounts  to  a  political  demonstration  hostile  to  Hungary. 
Girls  on  the  way  to  or  from  church  are  liable  to  be  stopped  by  gendarmes 
and  to  have  the  coloured  ribbons  taken  out  of  their  tresses  because  these 
constitute  ‘  a  political  demonstration  hostile  to  the  Government.’” 

Magyar  oppression  becomes  particularly  noticeable  at  election 
times.  In  order  to  secure  the  predominance  of  the  Magyar 
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voters  over  the  Roumanians,  even  if  the  latter  are  in  a  large 
majority,  the  electoral  districts  have  been  given  a  very  awkward 
shape.  The  voting  takes  place  only  in  a  single  centre  to  which 
the  peasants  have  to  travel  from  afar.  Their  arrival  is  often  pre¬ 
vented  by  various  tricks.  Immediately  before  the  election  day 
bridges  are  declared  unsafe  and  closed  to  traffic,  or  all  horses  are 
confined  to  stables  by  the  veterinary  authorities  on  the  pretext 
of  an  infectious  disease.  Thus  peasants  willing  to  vote  have  to 
walk  frequently  during  several  days  before  they  can  reach  the 
place  of  the  poll.  There  they  are  intimidated  by  the  Magyar 
authorities,  backed  by  numerous  soldiers  and  gendarmes.  If  they 
wish  to  record  their  vote  they  must  do  so  publicly  and  by  word 
of  mouth.  The  presiding  Magyar  frequently  refuses  to  accept 
the  votes  of  Roumanians,  but  records  the  votes  of  Magyars  several 
times  over.  Dr.  von  Vaida  Voivod  has  given  us  a  picture  of  a 
Roumanian  election.  In  an  article,  “The  Election  at  Saska,” 
he  wrote  in  the  Oesterreichische  Rundschau  on  the  1st  of  May, 
1913: 

“Two  days  before  the  election,  on  a  Saturday,  the  clergyman  of  Mercina, 
M.  Earagea,  was  retained  at  the  Local  Government  Offices  by  gendarmes.  On 
the  next  day,  Sunday  morning,  gendarmes  escorted  him  to  the  church  for 
divine  service.  During  the  church  service  ten  gendarmes  were  on  duty,  and 
they  drove  the  congregation  out  of  the  church  as  soon  as  the  service  was 
over,  so  that  the  people  should  not  be  able  to  discuss  the  election.  Before 
the  house  of  the  priest  Maran,  in  Ciclova,  two  gendarmes  were  posted,  and 
two  were  placed  in  the  garden,  and  he  was  not  allowed  to  open  his  windows. 
That  was  done  in  order  to  prevent  him  communicating  with  the  people. 
The  priests  of  the  communes  of  Jertof,  Brani,  and  Mercina  were  proceeded 
against  in  the  law  courts  ‘  for  having  endangered  public  safety  by  driving 
too  quickly.’  In  the  week  preceding  the  election  a  man  died  in  the  com¬ 
mune  of  Ciclova.  The  priest  Buncan  attended  to  the  burial  under  the 
supervision  of  the  gendarmes,  and  as  soon  as  the  service  was  finished  the 
mourners  were  driven  out  of  the  cemetery  with  fixed  bayonets. 

“The  priest  Atnagea  protested  that  gendarmes  were  searching  his  house 
without  cause.  He  was  immediately  summoned  to  the  Government  Office 
and  fined  100  crowns  ‘  for  blasphemy.’  The  priest  protested  that  it  was 
infamous  to  accuse  him,  a  priest,  of  blasphemy,  and  asked  for  permission 
to  call  witnesses.  Thereupon  the  judge  fined  him  200  crowns,  without 
examining  any  witnesses,  ‘  for  impertinent  behaviour  towards  an  official.’ 
Altogether  he  was  fined  800  crowns  just  before  the  election. 

“The  peasant  voters  were  treated  still  worse.  At  night  they  were  fetched 
out  of  their  beds  and  were  escorted  to  the  Local  Government  Office,  and 
there  they  were  worked  upon  by  the  gendarmes  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  Magyar  constitutionalism.  I  saw  several  voters  who  had  been 
‘  persuaded  ’  by  the  gendarmes.  One  of  them,  Tudor  Nicola,  of  Slatina, 
was  really  a  hero.  He  was  awakened  by  the  gendarmes  at  midnight  on  the 
Sunday  preceding  the  election,  and  was  forced  to  follow  them  to  the  Local 
Government  Office,  bareheaded,  without  shoes  and  stockings,  his  hands 
chained  together.  His  wife  and  six  children  were  left  at  home  in  tears. 
They  feared  that  the  gendarmes  would  kill  their  father.  Arrived  at  the 
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Local  Government  Office,  Nicola  found  ten  other  Roumanian  voters.  They 
were  told  that  they  should  vote  for  M.  Korkan,  the  Magyar  candidate,  and 
not  for  M.  Vlad,  the  Roumanian.  Tudor  Nicola  refused,  although  he  was 
beaten  and  kicked,  but  his  companions  yielded  under  the  physical  ill- 
treatment  they  had  received. 

“  During  the  day  the  Roumanian  voters  were  ‘  persuaded  ’  by  officials,  and 
at  night  by  gendarmes.  By  order  of  the  election  president,  no  voter  was 
allowed  to  leave  his  village  unless  provided  with  a  card  of  identification. 
Now  many  of  the  Magyar  notaries  public  refused  to  make  out  identification 
cards  on  the  day  preceding  the  election  ‘because  it  was  Sunday.’  Magyar 
judges  rushed  from  village  to  village  indicting  fines  upon  those  who  were 
known  to  support  the  Roumanian  candidate.  A  Roumanian  peasant  was 
fined  200  crowns  for  not  having  cleared  away  the  manure  during  two  days; 
another  one  was  fined  100  crowns  because  he  had  not  destroyed  the  cater¬ 
pillars,  &c. 

“During  a  whole  week  preceding  the  election  the  villages  were  absolutely 
isolated.  No  outsider  was  allowed  to  enter,  and  even  the  village  priests  were 
forbidden  to  speak  with  the  electors.  Gendarmes  patrolled  the  streets  night  and 
day,  and  made  it  impossible  for  the  electors  to  assemble  and  to  discuss  matters. 
Newspapers  and  letters  arrived  with  great  delay.  During  a  whole  week  the 
electors  could  not  exchange  ideas,  and  could  not  form  an  opinion  as  to  the 
intentions  of  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood. 

“  At  the  election  itself  a  strong  body  of  gendarmes  surrounded  the 
Roumanian  voters,  preventing  them  approaching  the  men  who  wished  to 
vote  for  the  Magyar  candidate.  On  the  other  hand,  the  gendarmes  allowed 
the  chairman  of  the  Magyar  party  to  go  to  the  Roumanian  voters  and 
purchase  votes.” 

Far-sighted  Koumanians  have  warned  Austria-Hungary  un¬ 
ceasingly  that  the  aggression  and  persecution  of  their  brothers 
living  in  Hungary  might  have  the  most  serious  consequences  to 
the  Dual  Monarchy.  In  November,  1868,  King  Charles  wrote 
to  Count  Andrassy,  according  to  his  memoirs  : 

“  I  recognise  the  advantages  of  a  complete  understanding  between  Hungary 
and  Roumania.  However,  I  must  make  this  reservation  that  I  can  work 
hand-in-hand  with  Hungary  only  when  Hungary  has  changed  her  policy 
towards  Roumanians  in  Transylvania.  I  cannot  abolish  the  natural  sym¬ 
pathies  which  exist  between  the  Roumanians  dwelling  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
political  frontier.  I  am  therefore  entitled  to  expect  that  the  Hungarians 
will  do  everything  that  is  right  and  fair  in  dealing  with  the  real  interests  of 
the  Roumanian  subjects.  In  expressing  this  wish  I  do  not  intend  to  be 
guilty  of  political  interference.  I  lay  stress  on  this  point  only  because  it  is 
the  principal  condition  for  bringing  about  a  good  understanding  between  the 
two  countries.  Being  a  constitutional  monarch,  w'ho  owes  his  position  to 
the  election  of  the  people,  I  must  be  guided  by  public  opinion  in  as  far  as 
that  opinion  is  reasonable.  An  open  and  sincere  policy  of  kindness  and 
goodwill  on  the  part  of  the  Hungarian  Government  towards  its  non-Magyar 
subjects  would  most  ably  support  me  in  a  policy  which  I  am  prepared  to 
enter  upon.” 

Leading  Eoumanians  from  King  Charles  downward  have  pro¬ 
tested  during  nearly  half  a  century  against  the  deliberate  ill-treat¬ 
ment  which  the  Koumanians  dwellng  in  Hungary  received  from 
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the  ruling  Magyars,  but  they  have  protested  in  vain.  Mr. 
Demetrius  Sturdza,  the  eminent  Eoumanian  statesman,  said  in  a 
speech  delivered  in  Bucharest  on  the  7th  October,  1894  ; 

“The  question  of  Roumanian  nationality  has  become  a  popular  question. 
All  Roumanians  have  been  filled  with  grave  concern,  having  become  aware 
that  the  Roumanian  race  is  threatened  very  seriously  from  a  quarter  from 
which  danger  was  least  expected. 

“During  a  century  and  a  half  the  Roumanians  have  sighed  under  the 
yoke  of  the  Fanariote  princes.  The  Roumanian  nationality  was  oppressed. 
They  lived  in  material  and  moral  misery.  The  Roumanians  do  not  wish  that 
such  misery  should  recur.  The  question  of  the  future  of  the  Roumanian 
race  has  deeply  stirred  the  citizens  of  the  kingdom  of  Roumania.  Even  if 
there  were  only  300,000  Roumanians  on  the  other  side  of  the  Carpathians, 
their  cry  of  distress  would  have  aroused  our  sympathy.  But  when  we  see 
that  3,000,000  Roumanians  dwelling  in  Hungary  are  to  be  deliberately 
destroyed  as  a  race  and  to  be  converted  by  force  into  Magyars,  we  are 
shocked  in  our  deepest  feelings,  and  we  must  say  to  ourselves  that  Roumania 
itself  would  be  threatened  if  it  should  be  possible  to  destroy  3,000,000 
Roumanians  outside  of  Roumania.  We  believe  that  no  power  on  earth  can 
destroy  the  Roumanian  race.  Our  faith  is  founded  on  the  fact  that  we  have 
successfully  resisted  all  attempts  at  de-nationalising  us  during  many  cen¬ 
turies.  Our  struggle  has  rather  strengthened  than  weakened  the  race.  How¬ 
ever,  if  we  should  see  one-third  of  all  Roumanians  in  the  world  destroyed 
as  a  race,  we  should  necessarily  begin  to  doubt  the  strength  of  our  own 
people.  Such  doubts  weaken  a  nation  and  bring  about  its  downfall.  We 
recognise  that  the  danger  of  Magyarisation  on  the  other  side  of  the  Car¬ 
pathian  mountains  jeopardises  the  future  of  the  whole  Roumanian  race.  We 
foresee  the  dangers  which  will  arise  if  the  plans  of  the  Magyars  should 
succeed.  The  Roumanians  of  the  kingdom  of  Roumania  feel  that  when  the 
last  hour  has  struck  for  the  3,000,000  Roumanians  dwelling  in  Hungary,  our 
own  death-hour  will  have  arrived  as  well.” 

During  fifty  years  leading  Eoumanians  in  Eoumania  have  pro¬ 
tested  against  the  hostility  which  the  ruling  Magyars  have  shown 
to  the  Eoumanians  dwelling  in  Transylvania  and  the  Banat,  but 
they  have  protested  in  vain.  The  Magyars  have  paid  no  attention 
to  the  entreaties  of  their  neighbours  and  allies.  They  have 
treated  the  Eoumanians  dwelling  within  their  borders  as  helots. 
That  may  be  seen  from  the  official  education  statistics  and  the 
electoral  statistics  published  by  the  Hungarian  Government. 
Fearing  that  the  Eoumanians  would  join  the  Entente  Powers 
Magyar  statesmen  have  recently  promised  that  they  would  give 
to  the  Eoumanians  in  Hungary  an  adequate  representation  in 
Parliament  and  adequate  educational  facilities.  Their  deathbed 
repentance  may  come  too  late.  Half  a  century  of  continuous 
oppression  has  made  Hungary  suspect  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Eoumanians. 

Eoumania  has  reached  a  decisive  moment  in  her  history.  The 
action  which  she  will  take  within  the  next  few  weeks,  or  the  next 
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few  days,  will  be  of  the  most  far-reaching  consequence  for  her 
whole  future.  It  is  clear  to  all  Koumanians,  without  distinction 
of  party,  that  the  greatest  interest  of  the  country  consists  in  its 
enlargement  on  a  racial  basis,  in  the  unification  of  all,  or  nearly 
all,  the  Eoumanians  dwelling  on  and  near  the  Danube.  All 
Roumanians  are  united  in  their  aim,  but  they  do  not  entirely 
agree  as  to  the  means  to  be  employed.  Some  favour  taking 
Transylvania  and  the  Banat  by  force  from  Austria-Hungary. 
Others,  who  have  grown  up  in  an  uncritical  admiration  of 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  and  in  the  vague  fear  of  Russia, 
hope  to  achieve  the  reunion  of  all  Roumanians  with  the  assistance 
of  Germany  and  Austria.  The  philo- Austrian  Roumanians  are 
short-sighted  enough  to  believe  that  the  Dual  Monarchy  would 
create  a  united  Roumania  if  the  two  Germanic  Empires  should  be 
victorious ;  that  the  Dual  Monarchy  would  unite  with  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Roumania  not  only  Transylvania  and  the  Banat,  but 
Russian  Bessarabia  as  well.  Their  hope  seems  vain.  Germany 
and  Austria  are  not  likely  to  emerge  victoriously  from  the  present 
war,  but  even  if  they  did  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  the  Dual 
Monarchy  would  agree  to  the  creation  of  a  powerful  united 
Roumania  on  its  borders.  Its  existence  would  overshadow 
Hungary  and  would  not  be  tolerated  by  the  Magyars.  They  have 
quite  recently  told  us  through  the  mouths  of  their  most  authorised 
spokesmen  that  the  possession  of  Transylvania  and  the  Banat  is 
indispensable  to  Hungary,  that  its  loss  would  be  a  fatal  blow  to 
the  Magyar  kingdom.  Besides,  it  is  inconceivable  that  Austria- 
Hungary  would  give  full  liberty  to  a  Roumania  which  could 
become  a  united  State  only  if  it  entered  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Federation  and  merged  itself  completely  with  the  Dual  Monarchy. 
Ever  since  its  creation,  Austria  has  ruled  by  misrule,  and  has  been 
hostile  to  the  various  nationalities.  Austria  and  Hungary  will 
scarcely  change  their  traditional  policy  of  oppression  and  de¬ 
nationalisation.  In  fact,  they  cannot  change  it.  The  Austro- 
Germans  are  in  a  minority  in  Austria,  and  the  Magyars  are  in  a 
minority  in  Hungary.  If  the  dominating  nationalities  gave  full 
liberty  to  the  ruled  ones,  Austria  would  cease  to  be  a  German 
State  and  Hungary  would  no  longer  be  a  Magyar  State. 

Roumania  can  hope  for  a  national  reunion  and  for  independence 
only  if  the  Roumanians  dwelling  around  the  present  kingdom  of 
Roumania  are  united  to  the  parent  State  in  opposition  to  Austria- 
Hungary,  for  that  State  is  founded  upon  the  policy  of  oppression. 
If  Roumania  washes  to  achieve  such  a  reunion  she  must  act 
quickly.  If  she  hesitates  too  long  her  chance  may  be  gone  for 
ever.  Austria-Hungary  is  apparently  in  extremis.  If  the  battle 
fought  in  the  Carpathians  should  end  in  a  decisive  Russian  victory 
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Austria-Hungary  may  be  compelled  to  sue  for  a  separate  peace. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  Dual  Monarchy  to  make 
peace  rapidly  and  surprisingly.  Eoumania  and  Italy  can  hope  to 
satisfy  their  claims  upon  Austria-Hungary  only  if  they  join  in  the 
war.  They  are  certain  to  take  action  if  it  becomes  known  that 
Austria  has  entered  upon  peace  negotiations..  As  the  Dual 
Monarchy  can  preserve  her  Italian  and  Roumanian  Provinces  onlv 
by  making  a  precipitate  peace  with  her  opponents,  Ronmania’s 
chances  of  creating  a  greater  Roumania  may  disappear  overnight 
and  may  disappear  for  ever.  If  Austria  should  choose  to  make 
peace  she  would  probably  lose  Galicia,  the  Bukovina,  and  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina  to  Russia  and  to  Serbia,  and  such  a  peace  might 
include  a  guarantee  that  Austria  should  be  allowed  to  retain  her 
Italian  and  Roumanian  districts.  Even  if  that  condition  was  not 
included,  Roumania  and  Italy  would  have  to  fight  Austria- 
Hungary  single-handed  and  with  little  chance  of  success,  should 
they  desire  to  press  their  claims  upon  Austrian  territory  after  the 
conclusion  of  a  separate  peace.  Roumania  stands  at  the  parting 
of  the  ways.  The  next  few  weeks  will  probably  decide 
Roumania’s  future.  No  one  helps  those  who  refuse  to  help 
themselves.  Politicus. 


WHEKE  RUSSIA  BORDERS  AUSTRIA. 


It  is  an  imperial  highway,  the  road  which  lies  between  Kamieniec 
in  Podolia  and  Husiatyn  in  Galicia  to  where  half-way  across  a 
little  river  the  dominions  of  Nicholas  the  Slav  meet  the  dominions 
of  Franz  Joseph  the  Teuton. 

Travellers  will  find  on  nearing  Husiatyn  that  over  eastwards 
lie  the  vast,  melancholy,  but  none  the  less  fertile  steppes  of 
Western  Russia,  across  the  silent  immensity  of  which  stretches 
this,  the  last  great  highway  of  the  Czar.  Even  in  the  land  of 
spaciousness  such  a  road  must  be  remarkable  for  its  breadth,  for 
it  measures  in  places  quite  three  hundred  and  thirty  feet  from 
side  to  side. 

Kamieniec — or  Kamenyets — the  ancient  government  town  of 
Podolia,  is  only  twenty-seven  miles  distant  once  the  Russian- 
Austrian  frontier  is  reached.  Wearisome  as  may  be  the  eight 
or  nine  hours’  drive  over  the  saddest,  strangest,  loneliest,  vastest 
track  of  country  imaginable,  it  still  cannot  dim  the  glowing 
memory  of  old  Kamieniec,  where,  once  upon  a  time,  Jan  Stefan- 
owicz  Mazeppa,  page  to  the  King  of  Poland,  lived  and  loved, 
and  where,  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Pan  Michael  Wolody- 
jowski,  Sobieski’s  gallant  captain,  made  his  last  desperate  stand 
against  Mahommed  IV. 

Kamieniec  once  seen  can  never  fade  from  the  memory.  It 
is  so  fascinating,  so  old,  so  grey,  yet  so  brilliant  with  colour. 
Above  all,  it  is  so  full  of  the  brave  spirit  of  the  past. 

The  tide  of  many  wars  has  ebbed  and  flowed  against  its  massive, 
five-century  old  walls,  and  from  its  sturdy  foundations  on  the 
high  peninsula  which  juts  out  into  the  small  river  Smotritch  it 
gazes  down,  as  it  has  ever  done,  on  the  warring  hosts  of  the  east 
and  of  the  west.  And  still  in  its  streets  and  byways  the  Orient 
combats  the  Occident  for  supremacy. 

Picture  the  town  as  it  was  just  before  the  war,  one  spring 
day.  Many  and  very  strange  folk  thronged  its  big,  ill-paved 
market-place,  and  passed  to  and  fro  along  its  one  really  beautiful 
boulevard,  where  the  trees  were  yet  bare  to  the  ice-cold  north¬ 
east  wind. 

The  wintry  sunshine  gleamed  fitfully  down  on  the  old  four¬ 
teenth-century  chateau,  and  on  the  cliffs  and  white  houses  which 
rise  one  above  the  other  upon  the  hillside,  round  which  the  gloomy 
walls  and  towers  of  the  ancient  fortifications  entwine  encircling 
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arms.  These  dark  bulwarks,  and  especially  the  Kuska  gate,  seem 
somehow  to  overshadow  the  present  and  to  compel  one’s  thoughts 
back  along  the  track  of  time,  back  to  that  terrible  day  when  the 
vanguard  of  Mahommed’s  great  army,  300,000  strong,  rode  up  to 
this  same  Kuska  gate  to  demand  the  surrender  of  the  exhausted 
garrison.  To  quote  from  Sienkiewicz’s  “Pan  Michael”  : — 

“They” — the  Turks — “came  on  like  a  measureless  sea— in¬ 
fantry,  janissaries,  spahis.  Each  pasha  led  the  troops  of  his  own 
pashalik.  From  dawn  till  night  these  leaders  marched  without 
stopping,  moved  from  one  place  to  another,  stationed  troops, 
circled  about  the  fields,  pitched  tents,  which  occupied  such  a 
space  that  from  the  towers  and  highest  points  of  Kamenyets  it 
was  possible  in  no  wise  to  see  the  fields  free  from  canvas.  It 
seemed  that  snow  had  fallen.  Towards  evening  Kamenyets  was 
enclosed  in  such  a  fashion  that  nothing  save  pigeons  could 
leave  it.” 

“My  Army  may  be  compared  to  the  sands  of  the  sea.  I  am 
a  sovereign,  and  a  grandson  of  the  God  of  Justice.  I  hate  stub¬ 
born  men.  Surrender  your  town.  If  you  resist  you  wdll  all 
perish  under  the  sword,  and  no  voice  of  man  will  rise  against  me  !  ” 

So  ran  the  Sultan’s  letter,  which  was  fastened  to  a  dart  and 
presented  to  the  Christian  dragoons  of  Kamieniec. 

“But  what  of  Kamenyets?”  queried  Pan  Michael. 

“It  shall  go  to  the  Sultan  for  long  ages.” 

Whereupon  Michael,  “the  little  knight,”  sent  a  message  to  his 
girl-wife  who  was  sheltered  in  the  convent  close  to  the  chateau. 
The  message  was  : — “  This  world  is  nothing  I  ” 

“And  then  he  took  his  helmet  from  his  head.  He  looked 
awhile  on  that  field  of  glory,  on  the  corpses,  the  fragments  of 
walls,  on  the  breastworks,  on  the  guns,  and  raising  his  eyes  he 
prayed.” 

His  last  word  was  “peace.” 

“At  that  moment  the  bastions  quivered,  an  awful  roar  rent  the 
air;  bastions,  towers,  walls,  horses,  guns,  living  men,  corpses, 
masses  of  earth,  all  tom  upwards  in  a  flame,  and  mixed,  pounded 
together,  as  it  were,  into  one  dreadful  carnage,  flew  towards 
the  sky. 

“Thus  died  Pan  Michael  Volodyovski,  the  Hector  of 
Kamenyets,” 

In  the  Church  of  St.  Stanislaus  he  is  buried,  where  his  great 
Captain  laid  him  to  rest,  and  the  echo  of  the  final  word  of  his 
burial  service  rings  ever  clearer  and  more  triumphant : — 

“  Salvator !  Salvatio.” 

A  busy  place  is  Kamieniec  on  a  fair  day,  and  a  gay  place.  The 
East  colours  everything.  These  peoples  and  tribes  who  live  on 
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the  borderland  of  two  civilisations  are  still  as  primitive  as  they 
were  in  times  gone  by,  their  ideas  and  customs  date  back  long 
centuries.  They  are  still  more  or  less  barbarians,  but  barbarians 
straining  unconsciously  towards  higher  civilisation.  They  are 
barbarians  filled,  though  they  themselves  are  unaware  of  it,  with 
the  spirit  of  revolt  and  agitation. 

On  that  day  the  Jewish  element  predominated.  Long  lines 
of  lugubriously  apparelled  sons  of  that  race  sat  hunkered  up  on 
the  trottoirs — there  are  but  few  of  these — or  in  the  gutters, 
looking  like  so  many  roosting  crows  in  their  greasy  black  kaftans 
and  high  black  caps,  low,  square-toed  shoes,  and  grey  stockings. 
The  absence  of  corkscrew  curls  proclaimed  them  subjects  of  the 
Czar,  whose  law  forbids  them  to  wear  long  hair,  a  Jewish  pre¬ 
dilection  not  interfered  with  by  the  Austrian  Government.  These 
gentlemen  of  the  gutter  act  as  interpreters  and  guides,  and  they 
alone,  amongst  all  the  peoples  and  tribes  which  make  up  the 
population  of  this  district,  are  able  to  speak  several  languages. 
Strangely  enough,  though  the  Austrian  frontier  lies  so  near, 
Russian  is  the  only  tongue  spoken  in  Kamieniec,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  these  Jews  are  necessary  should  hotel  accommodation, 
food,  &c.,  be  required  by  people  unable  to  converse  in  that  lan¬ 
guage.  Employment  did  not  evidently  present  itself  to  them 
on  that  occasion,  and  their  attitude  was  distinctly  hopeless.  Near 
by,  their  ugly,  half -clad  wives  and  children  had  set  up  several 
score  of  dirty  booths  and  stalls,  which  were  heaped  up  with 
every  conceivable  kind  of  merchandise.  On  one  stall  were  dozens 
of  black  loaves,  onions,  garlic,  apples,  grey-looking  pastry  cakes, 
honey  cakes,  and  jars  of  gherkins.  On  another  were  pots  and 
pans,  brown  and  brightly-coloured  crockery,  broad  leather  boots 
{sapogi),  sandals  (lapti),  and  enormous  felt  footgear  (vdlenki). 
Slavonic  feet  are,  by  the  way,  as  big  as  is  everything  else  in 
Russia,  and  size  seventeen  is  a  not  unusual  measurement  of 
masculine  boots.  And  in  proximity  to  such  goods  were  webs  of 
linen,  exquisite  embroideries,  rolls  of  cloth,  cheap  jewellery, 
ribbons,  ikons,  crucifixes,  fine  laces,  and  piles  of  horribly 
odoriferous  cast-off  clothing. 

The  weather  had  been  atrocious  for  weeks,  so  the  cobbles  of 
the  streets  and  market-place  were  covered  with  frozen  slush, 
and  those  peasants  who  had  tramped  into  the  town  from  a  distance 
were  be-spattered  and  be-crusted  with  mud  from  head  to  heels. 
The  entrance  to  the  Gostinny  Dvor^  bazaar,  or  town  storehouse, 
was  crowded  with  would-be  purchasers,  and  black -coated,  long- 
booted,  long-haired,  long-bearded  merchants  (Kuptsi)  stood  at 
their  offices  and  shop  doors  encouraging  trade.  Lounging  about, 

(I)  “Guests’  Court.” 
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tired,  probably,  by  their  trudge  over  execrable  roads,  were  savage- 
visaged,  long-locked,  black-eyed  country  folk  of  Podolia  and  the 
adjoining  provinces.  These  Southern  Russians  are  strangely 
dissimilar  in  dialect,  in  habit,  and  in  appearance  to  their  big, 
heavy-limbed  and  featured,  blue-eyed,  patient,  plodding,  docile 
fellow-patriots  of  Great  Russia.  Lithe,  swift-moving,  and  swift¬ 
thinking,  dark  and  passionate,  the  Southern  or  Little  Russians 
bear  more  resemblance  to  the  Poles,  and,  like  the  Poles,  they 
possess  the  artistic  temperament ;  the  majority  of  Russian  dancers, 
writers,  artists,  actors,  &c.,  being  recruited  from  amongst  them. 
And  from  Little  Russia,  too,  come  most  of  the  extraordinarily 
beautiful  women  of  the  demi-monde  of  Petrograd  and  Moscow, 
even  of  Wien  and  Paris.  In  spite  of  the  bleakness  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  a  wind  which  cut  like  a  razor,  the  complexions  of  these 
peasant  girls  retained  an  ivory-like  tint,  and  their  dark,  almond- 
shaped  eyes  sparkled  with  health  and  not  a  little  of  the  coquetry 
that  has  gained,  for  more  than  a  few  of  their  sisters,  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  princes. 

Such  a  babble  of  tongues !  It  was  as  though  the  confusion 
of  Babel  had  fallen  upon  the  jostling  crowds.  All  shouted  at 
the  top  of  their  voices  at  the  same  time,  chaffering,  haggling, 
gesticulating.  A  hand-to-hand  conflict  in  which  all  would  be 
engaged  seemed  imminent.  Everyone  pushed  and  hustled, 
everyone  carried  mountainous  bundles  and  parcels,  for  the 
Russians  never  buy  things  until  in  dire  need  of  them,  and  then 
they  must  perforce  carry  them  away  themselves. 

Barefooted — in  spite  of  the  weather — women  from  Bessarabia, 
their  coarse  black  hair  bound  w  ith  gay  ribbons,  their  ears  weighed 
down  by  heavy  silver  or  brass  earrings,  rubbed  shoulders  with 
brilliant-eyed,  fierce-moustached  Roumanians  and  Wallachians, 
attired  in  braided  jackets,  loose  trousers,  moccasins,  and  high  fur 
headgear,  who  shuffled  along  in  front  of  their  linen-clad,  sheep¬ 
skin-coated  wives.  How  these  females  managed  to  preserve  their 
white  chemises  from  the  mud,  how  they  found  time  in  the  few 
free  moments  of  their  hard  life  to  embroider  their  beautiful 
aprons  and  jackets,  and  to  weave  the  lovely  horsehair  and  silver 
fringes  with  w'hich  their  garments  are  adorned,  is  a  subject  for 
wonder.  Then,  too,  there  were  huge-framed  Kurds,  Greek 
priests,  fezzed  and  turbaned  Turks,  Moldavians  in  cream  coats, 
reaching  almost  to  their  ankles,  covered  with  numberless  red 
w^orsted  tags,  their  heads  surmounted  by  conical  black  chimney¬ 
pot  hats  bound  round  with  coloured  braid.  And  there  were  stolid 
Bulgarians  and  Poles  in  their  national  red,  blue,  and  white  cos¬ 
tumes,  also  denizens  of  Great  Russia  in  clumsy,  much-patched 
kaftans  and  “stove-pipe”  hats,  under  which  a  mat  of  unkempt. 
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tow-coloured  hair  stood  out  round  their  broad,  dirty  countenances 
shading  their  watery,  kindly,  grey-blue  eyes. 

Long,  springless  carts,  chock-full  of  occupants,  rumbled  by, 
making  a  tremendous  clatter  on  the  cobbles,  and  wealthy  young 
farmers — gay  dogs  these — sitting  high  in  their  Eastern  saddles 
above  their  flowing-maned,  flowing-tailed  steppe  horses,  dashed 
ventre  a  terre  through  the  pedestrians,  bidding  fair  to  upset  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  that  crossed  their  path,  not  to  mention 
the  many  miniature  Orthodox  street  altars,  prettily  tricked  out 
with  gold  and  silver  tinsel,  that  came  in  their  way.  Their  rivals 
in  horsemanship  were  some  Cossacks,  “the  wolves  of  the  forest,” 
as  they  are  called.  Magnificent  and  relentless,  they  are  as  stern 
and  hard  of  face  as  they  are  gentle  and  almost  childlike  of  heart. 
The  animals  they  ride  are  small,  swift,  and  surefooted,  more 
ready  to  reply  to  coercion  than  to  persuasion.  People  who  have 
only  seen  the  Cossacks  of  the  Imperial  Guard  in  the  Russian 
capital  wearing  their  handsome,  crimson  uniforms  with  white 
facings  would,  perhaps,  be  disappointed  in  their  appearance  when 
not  on  Imperial  guard  duty.  These  Cossacks  wore  a  sombre 
dress,  all-enveloping,  black  cloaks,  black  astrakhan  caps  with 
crowns  of  scarlet  cloth,  short  sabres,  and  heavy  double  cartridge 
belts  across  their  shoulders. 

As  the  winter  had  broken  and  the  snow  w’as  melting,  sleighs 
had  given  place  to  wheeled  vehicles,  and  curious  indeed  are  the 
carriages  in  this  part  of  the  world.  There  are  the  mail  carts 
{teg eld),  four-wheeled  instruments  of  torture  drawn  by  three 
or  four  horses  driven  with  six  or  eight  reins,  over  which  the 
"isvoschik”  bends  forward,  uttering  piercing  yells,  and  main¬ 
taining  a  furious  gallop,  indifferent  to  the  fact  that — as  frequently 
happens — he  may  return  home  minus  one  of  his  team,  and  equally 
indifferent  to  the  sufferings  of  his  human  freight,  who  are  obliged, 
in  the  absence  of  seats,  to  squat  on  the  hard  planks  of  the  cart’s 
bottom,  or  on  some  self-provided  trunk  or  bundle  of  straw.  Then 
there  are  the  hackney  cabs — the  “  droshkies  ” — scarcely  less 
painful  in  their  hospitality  than  the  mail  carts.  These  are  of 
two  kinds,  the  slow  and  the  fast.  The  first  crawls  at  a  snail’s 
pace  from  cobble  to  cobble,  meandering  along  unfrequented 
avenues  and  deserted  roads.  The  fast  droshkies  are  used  when  a 
swift  journey  has  to  be  made  over  crowded  thoroughfares.  Any¬ 
thing  in  human  form  more  amiable,  soft-tongued,  and  fatalistic 
than  the  average  Russian  cabby — or  'Hsvoschik” — it  would  be 
impossible  to  conceive.  For  their  guilelessness  in  a  world  of  cabby 
guile,  we  would  almost  forgive  all  their  filth  and  callousness 
towards  human  and  animal  life. 

Kamieniec  being  not  only  a  government  but  also  a  garrison 
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town,  soldiers  are  to  be  seen  everywhere,  and  very  alert  they 
looked  in  their  thick,  blanket-like,  yet  well-cut,  overcoats,  which 
have  since  stood  them  in  such  good  stead  on  the  Polish  battle¬ 
fields.  There  is  nothing  showy  about  these  big  soldiers  of  the 
Czar,  they  are  not  dressed — the  rank  and  file — for  beauty,  but 
for  service.  From  their  flat  caps,  from  their  sabres,  carried  edge 
upwards,  to  the  last  button  on  their  sleeves  and  down  to  their 
gigantic  high  boots,  they  are  practical.  Only  the  Russian  ofiicers 
on  the  Staff,  or  those  commanding  crack  regiments,  indulge  in 
gorgeousness.  And  as  some  of  these  latter  drove  swiftly  past  in 
their  open  carriages,  their  hands  rising  and  falling  in  salute, 
the  white,  crimson,  and  gold  of  their  uniforms  served  to  remind 
us — had  it  been  possible  to  forget — that  Kamieniec  was  the  last 
western  outpost  of  Russia  the  magnificent. 

And,  of  course,  the  gipsies  were  there — the  musicians,  cattle- 
dealers,  horse-breeders,  horse-doctors,  horse-thieves,  and  fortune¬ 
tellers  of  this  and  most  other  countries.  Despised  wanderers, 
nicknamed  “the  vermin,”  they  are,  however,  like  the  Jews, 
recognised  as  dirty  necessities,  though,  unlike  the  latter,  they 
can  lay  claim  to  public  popularity,  because,  if  they  do  not  observe 
the  slightest  morality,  they  at  any  rate  contribute  generously  to 
the  joy  of  life.  How  the  Russian  gipsies  earned  their  reputation 
for  physical  beauty  it  is  difficult  to  imagine,  for,  when  met  with 
out  of  books,  they  are,  as  a  rule,  ugly,  though,  perhaps,  finer  of 
feature  and  more  graceful  than  their  kinsfolk  of  the  Hungarian 
plains.  Their  welcome  is  secure  in  every  restaurant  and  in  every 
dingy  little  “trakir,”  where  the  peasants  indulge  in  three-farthing 
glasses  of  fragrant  golden  tea.  Their  dress,  consisting  of  short 
skirts — or  breeches — and  jackets  of  gaudy  colours,  knee-boots  of 
red,  yellow,  green,  or  bronze,  and  gay  handkerchiefs,  or  caps,  is 
as  barbaric  as  is  their  fantastic  music  and  singing,  and  their  extra¬ 
ordinary  wild  dancing,  which  is  characterised  by  its  ever-in¬ 
creasing  speed  and  noise,  until  its  termination  in  a  series  of 
deafening  chords.  Gipsy  girl-dancers  occupy  a  position  in  Russia 
similar  to  that  of  the  Nautch  girls  of  India ;  and  in  aristocratic 
circles  it  is  customary  to  engage  their  services  for  social  enter¬ 
tainments.  There  was  an  especially  lively  gipsy  troupe  dancing 
that  day  in  one  of  the  principal  caf4s  of  the  town.  In  the  centre 
of  a  whirling,  glittering  ring  stood  the  chief  singer  of  the  band 
beside  the  accompanist,  who  played  on  a  weird  species  of  guitar 
(balalika).  And  wonderful  singing  and  dancing  it  was,  as  heady, 
as  exciting,  as  satisfying  to  the  senses  as  the  vodka  which  was 
imbibed  all  around. 

The  gipsy  song  was  taken  up  and  lilted  by  the  passers-by  in 
the  street.  The  sun  became  brighter  and  sparkled  bravely  on 
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the  minaret  of  the  fourteenth  century  church  of  SS.  Peter  and  I 

Paul,  from  which  minaret,  during  the  Turkish  dominion  (1672-  ' 

99)  the  faithful  of  Islam  were  summoned  to  prayer.  And  beyond 

the  church  the  Czar’s  Standard  fluttered  in  the  wind  above  the 

hoary  old  castle,  above  the  spot  where,  on  the  day  before  his  ! 

great  fight.  Pan  Michael  and  his  wife  Basia  kissed  for  the  last  i 

time,  and  the  little  knight  made  a  tryst  with  his  love  to  meet 

“at  the  heavenly  gate,”  in  the  strong  city  of  God,  ‘‘where  there 

will  be  no  tears,  only  endless  rejoicing ;  no  Pagans,  nor  cannon, 

nor  mines  under  the  walls,  only  peace  and  happiness.”  ^  ? 

It  was  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  time  to  climb  into  the 
"tdrantass” — a  covered  vehicle,  happily  possessed  of  springs —  1 

in  which  the  journey  from  Kamieniec  to  the  Russian- Austrian 
frontier  was  to  be  undertaken.  j 

Passing  out  of  the  town  at  a  break-neck  speed,  down  the  steep 
way  which  ends  at  the  gates  of  the  fortifications,  many  thoughts  | 

and  speculations  crowded  the  mind.  How  long  will  it  be  before 
Kamieniec  awakes  to  modern  life ;  when  will  electric  lighting 
take  the  place  of  petroleum  street  lamps ;  when  will  electric 
trams  oust  its  few  teeth-shattering  omnibuses ;  when  will  its 
hotels  shelter  less  voracious  parasites,  and  more  competent 
servants  ? 

As  has  already  been  stated,  it  is  a  drive  of  between  eight  or 
nine  hours’  duration  from  Kamieniec  to  Husiatyn,  from  where 
as  lazy  a  train  as  was  ever  forced  to  convey  passengers  starts  to 
make  the  journey,  via  Trembowla  and  Tarnopol,  to  Lemberg 
(Lw6w). 

For  the  first  hour  or  so  after  leaving  the  town  the  broad  high¬ 
way  was  lively  with  traffic,  with  peasants  on  foot  and  peasants 
in  waggons,  with  droshkies  "  and  eccentric  phaetons  peculiar  to 
this  part  of  Russia  and  the  Caucasus.  But  after  some  miles  had 
been  traversed,  all  signs  of  the  life  vanished,  swallowed  up  in 
the  vast  emptiness.  On  these  great  steppes  silence  broods. 

Humanity  is  nothing.  The  waste  of  land  lies  empty  and  still. 

There  is  only  space,  boundless  except  where  the  earth’s  curve 
creates  an  imaginary  limitation.  Villages  certainly  exist,  but 
are  hidden  amongst  the  mighty  billows  of  land  which,  like  huge 
Atlantic  waves  turned  solid,  roll  away  and  away  into  the  far 
distance. 

A  storm  blew  up.  Heavy  battalions  of  clouds  began  mustering 
to  the  north-east.  Within  ten  minutes  a  hailstorm  had  burst, 
and  solid  lumps  of  ice,  as  big  as  hazel  nuts,  came  rattling  down 
in  fury,  cutting  the  skin,  numbing  the  fingers,  paralysing  every 
faculty.  To  experience  what  cold  can  be,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  be  caught  in  a  spring  hail  shower  on  the  steppes  1 
(1)  From  Pan  Michael 
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But  it  did  not  last  long  !  In  half  an  hour  the  sky  had  cleared, 
the  sun  had  ventured  timidly  out,  and  the  sodden  country 
gleamed  like  a  silvery  sea.  It  was  not  difficult,  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  biting  north-easter,  to  picture  these  plains  as  they 
are  in  winter — an  infinite  sheet  of  blinding,  dazzling  snow,  which 
often  falls  to  a  depth  of  four  feet  during  a  day  or  night.  Some¬ 
times  it  comes  in  a  terrible  hurricane,  which  envelops  and  hurls 
to  oblivion  any  unfortunate  wayfarers  who  may  be  caught  in  it, 
especially  when  it  blows  horizontally. 

But  it  was  hard  to  imagine  this  vastness  as  it  appears  on  a  hot 
summer  day — a  golden  ocean  of  grain  under  a  cloudless  blue  sky. 
Just  then  the  steppes  were  brown,  with  patches  here  and  there 
of  vivid  green,  and  more  patches  of  steely,  half-melted  snow 
reflecting  a  chill  and  steely  sky. 

It  was  heavy  travelling  over  the  slippery,  sticky  mire,  which, 
until  a  week  previously,  had  been  deep,  spotless  snow.  The 
carriage  swayed  to  and  fro,  throwing  the  occupants  from  side  to 
side.  So  violently  did  it  lurch  that  it  was  a  matter  for  thank¬ 
fulness  that  the  wheels  and  axle  remained  intact,  and  that  the 
harness — which  was  made  of  new  rope  with  intervals  of  leather 
— did  not  snap. 

A  very  long,  very  narrow  waggon  hove  in  view,  moving  at 
an  extremely  leisurely  pace,  seemingly  unguided,  until,  when 
within  colliding  distance,  a  bull-like  roar  from  its  depths  gave 
evidence  that  the  three  starved-looking,  hairy  horses  which  drew 
it  were  not  entirely  without  a  master,  and  a  thin,  sallow  face, 
with  grotesquely  shaggy  eyebrows  and  Mongol-shaped  greenish 
eyes,  shadowed  by  a  mud-clotted,  furry  turban,  peered  for  a 
moment  drunkenly  over  the  side,  and  then  sank  again  out  of 
sight,  muttering — "Padi!  Padi!” — and  the  waggon  rumbled  on 
into  nowhere  with  the  patron  saint  of  drunkards  as  protector. 

The  miles  were  jolted  over  and  left  in  the  rear,  and  the  sur¬ 
roundings  changed  slightly.  Gaunt  windmills  and  other  marks 
of  humanity’s  presence  appeared.  Narrow  side  tracks,  leading 
from  the  main  highway  out  on  to  the  open  steppe,  became  more 
numerous,  and  were  littered  with  wisps  of  straw  and  hay — sure 
sign  of  an  approach  to  a  village — and  pedestrians  commenced  to 
appear,  as  it  were,  out  of  emptiness.  Flocks  of  geese  and  herds 
of  swine  drifted  by  under  the  guardianship  of  girls  and  boys,  who 
were  sometimes  on  foot,  sometimes  mounted  on  little  steppe 
ponies,  which  both  sexes  rode  straddle-wise  without  saddle  or 
bridle.  Their  untamed  eyes  and  savage  type  of  countenance 
proclaimed  them  descendants  of  those  Kalmuk  intruders,  who, 
as  says  a  Byzantine  writer,  “came  up  to  raid  like  a  flash  of 
lightning,”  and,  “having  no  fixed  place  of  abode,  sought  to 
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conquer  all  lands  and  colonise  none,  who  burned  the  villages 
and  the  churches,  and  led  the  people  away  into  slavery,  who 
made  the  land  ring  wdth  the  cry  of  the  vultures,  fighting  with 
one  another  over  the  bodies  of  the  slain ;  and  the  ravens  scream 
as  they  fly  to  the  spoil.” 

Presently  a  band  of  about  thirty  or  forty  country  people 
floundered  into  sight.  They  represented  a  whole  village,  and  were 
on  their  way  en  masse  to  seek  employment  as  field  labourers  in 
some  Eussian  agricultural  district,  where  they  would  be  put  up  for 
hire  in  the  market-place.  The  men  were  walking,  the  women, 
most  of  them,  were  huddled  together  in  the  springless  carts.  All 
carried  their  belongings  in  huge  bundles.  Even  the  children  had 
been  taken,  and  the  babies  were  tied  on  to  their  respective 
mothers’  backs,  from  where  they  surveyed  life,  whilst  sucking 
away  contentedly  at  the  sloppy  bread  poultices  (sosha),  which 
their  mammas — like  all  affectionate  Russian  peasant  mammas — 
had  tied  across  their  mouths  with  pieces  of  linen  to  ensure  them 
constant  nourishment  and  diversion,  or — as  often  occurs — death 
by  choking.  It  was  not  surprising  to  learn  subsequently  that 
this  particular  community  were  en  route  for  a  town  two  hundred 
miles  distant,  and  that  they  were  going  to  walk  every  inch  of  the 
way!  They  appeared  cheerful,  and,  with  true  Slavonic  polite¬ 
ness,  lifted  their  hats  in  greeting,  calling  out  salutations  in  their 
soft  guttural  dialect.  Courteous,  but  never  cringing,  good- 
temi>ered  when  civilly  treated,  but  obstinate  and  sullen  as  mules 
when  annoyed,  lazy,  but  wonderfully  shrew'd,  these  peasants  of 
South-Western  Russia — these  “  Mazeppas”  as  they  are  christened 
by  their  compatriots — are  a  very  lovable  people. 

By  evening  Husiatyn  w'as  reached,  and  there  it  was,  alas! 
necessary  to  spend  the  night  in  an  hotel  kept,  like  every  hotel 
in  Galicia,  by  Jews.  That  dreadful  night  helped  to  solve  the 
mystery  as  to  why  such  an  easy-going,  civil,  indolent,  and 
religiously  broad-minded  a  race  as  the  Slavs  dislike,  scorn,  and 
have  for  long  persecuted  the  Jews,  more  especially  the  lowest 
variety  of  that  people  which  inhabit  their  lands — the  Askenazim 
Jew. 

These  Askenazim  Jews  are  decidedly  unattractive.  Their  un¬ 
healthy  faces,  lanky  figures,  oily  curls,  and  mournful  kaftans  are 
nasty  enough,  but  when  we  add  the  fact  that  they  are  believed 
by  their  neighbours  to  exist  by  usury,  cheating,  and  bribery,  and 
— more  unpopular  still — are  the  proprietors  of  almost  every  hotel 
and  inn  in  the  Slav  lands,  few  of  which  are  tolerable,  it  is  easy 
to  understand  why  the  unbusinesslike,  generally  thriftless,  but 
big-souled  people  amongst  whom  they  live  have  developed  a 
spirit  of  anti-Semiticism.  The  “fifty -verst  law”  of  Russia,  by 
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which  Jews  are  forbidden  to  reside  within  this  distance  of  the 
frontier,  has  been  ineffectual,  probably  because  the  Russians,  in 
spite  of  law,  have  been  steadily  pushing  their  Jews  towards  the 
Austrian  border,  to  the  great  alarm  of  that  country,  and,  how¬ 
ever  objectionable,  these  people  must,  after  all,  live  somewhere! 
So  it  comes  about  that  the  country  districts  on  the  Russian 
Galician  frontier  are  full  of  insanitary  Jewish  settlements,  and 
the  towns  are  overrun  by  Israelites  who  are  charged  with  being 
all  guile. 

Next  morning,  for  two  long  and  exasperating  hours,  the 
Customs  ofi&cials  had  to  be  interviewed,  negotiations  taking  place 
through  the  medium  of  a  greedy,  evil-smelling,  hooked-nosed, 
beady-eyed  member  of  the  hated  race. 

Tickets  were  taken  for  Lemberg  (Lw6w),  and  it  was  a  relief 
to  see  the  last  of  this  interpreter,  and  scramble  up  into  the  fusty, 
overheated  train  w'hich,  more  than  half-an-hour  after  the  hour 
fixed  for  starting,  was  only  beginning,  by  the  emittance  of 
doleful  and  complaining  snorts  and  wheezy  snuffles,  to  show 
itself  possessed  of  the  steam  of  life.  But  in  this  part  of  Russia 
and  Poland  time  has  little  to  do  with  money,  and  individuals 
who  can  assert  that  they  have  lost  a  train  or  known  anyone  to 
have  been  killed  by  a  train — unless  suicidally,  and  that  must 
have  been  a  difficult  matter — are  few  and  presumably  untrust¬ 
worthy. 

W.  F.  Bailey. 
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In  the  present  gigantic  European  struggle,  in  which  nine  countries 
are  already  engaged,  the  position  of  the  neutrals  is  extremely 
difficult,  and  for  no  State  is  it  fuller  of  anxiety  and  peril  than  for 
Holland.  The  reasons  for  this  are  not  obscure.  The  war  has 
raged  round  her  frontier,  and  will  shortly  be  raging  there  again. 
The  whole  of  her  frontier  is  undefended,  with  the  exception  of 
the  forts  covering  Arnhem  and  the  Khine  passage,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  their  armament  is  superior  to,  if  indeed 
it  equals  that  of,  Liege  and  Antwerp.  Holland  lies  exposed, 
therefore,  to  immediate,  and  in  the  first  place  seemingly  irre¬ 
sistible,  attack  in  the  event  of  a  rupture  with  Germany,  and  she 
knows  from  the  treatment  of  Belgium  what  a  German  invasion 
means.  It  requires  no  demonstration,  therefore,  that  the  injury 
would  have  to  be  very  great,  the  insult  very  flagrant,  that  would 
impel  Holland  to  quarrel  with  and  make  war  on  Germany.  For 
eight  months  the  Dutch  Government  has  lived  in  the  persuasion 
that  neither  injury  nor  insult  would  be  offered.  It  has  scrupu¬ 
lously  preserved  its  neutrality,  it  has  to  a  great  extent  supported 
the  representations  of  the  United  States  as  to  the  general  rights 
of  neutrals,  and,  by  so  doing,  it  has  rendered  many  useful  services 
to  Germany.  That  the  neutrality  of  Holland  was  especially 
advantageous  to  Germany  passed  into  a  current  belief  which  no 
one  in  or  out  of  the  Netherlands  seriously  questioned. 

The  Dutch  people  are  not  so  simple  as  they  appear  to  be,  and 
Governments  have  many  ways  of  receiving  premonitions  of  a 
change  in  the  intentions  of  a  neighbour.  Despite  official  state¬ 
ments  in  both  the  Hague  and  Berlin  that  the  attitude  of  Germany 
has  not  altered  towards  Holland,  an  uneasy  feeling  has  sprung 
up  in  the  latter  country  based  upon  a  suspicion  that  the  German 
military  and  naval  authorities  are  coming  round  to  the  view  that 
the  neutrality  of  Holland  has  served  its  turn  and  is  now  rather 
an  ob.struction  than  an  aid.  The  idea  that  under  no  circum¬ 
stances  would  Germany  make  war  on  Holland  has  recently  been 
shaken  both  here  and  among  the  Dutch ;  and  a  reconsideration 
of  the  whole  situation  will  bring  out  some  reasons  for  thinking 
that  such  a  hitherto  discredited  contingency  may  actually  take 
place,  and  that  very  shortly.^ 

Notwithstanding  occurrences  which  seem  to  us  to  point  in 
another  direction,  the  Germans  are  still  confident  that  they  are 

(1)  The  sinking  of  the  Katwyk  by  a  torpedo  from  a  submarine,  presumably 
German,  has  caused  profound  indignation  in  Holland. — (Ed.,  F.R.) 
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going  to  win  the  present  war,  not  as  completely  and  easily  as 
they  expected  in  the  first  place,  but  still  sufi&ciently  well  to  secure 
for  them  an  advantageous  peace.  But  to  attain  this  end  they  are 
convinced  that  the  one  thing  essential  is  to  cripple  England.  The 
submarine  blockade,  or  whatever  piratical  attacks  on  our 
merchantmen  may  be  called,  has  not  given  all  the  results  that 
were  expected ;  but  at  least  it  has  shown  that  for  a  desperate 
Power,  with  neither  goods  of  its  own  nor  reputation  to  be  lost, 
there  may  be  something  more  in  it  than  an  idle  menace.  But  if 
it  is  to  produce  a  great  effect  it  is  clear  that  Germany  must  be 
able  to  use  the  mouths  of  the  Scheldt,  the  Meuse,  and  the  Rhine . 
She  is  prohibited  from  using  them  because  they  are  all  held  by 
Holland.  In  calculating  for  what  would  secure  big  results,  we 
know  that  Germany  does  not  stand  upon  trifles.  Her  calculations 
may  prove  wrong,  but  at  least  she  has  never  hesitated  to  take  the 
risk.  Provided  she  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  way 
to  hit  this  country  hard  is  from  the  side  of  Holland,  it  may  be 
safely  assumed  that  the  rights  of  that  country  and  the  feelings 
of  her  people  will  count  for  very  little  in  the  argument. 

At  the  present  moment  we  are  led  to  believe  that  Zeebrugge,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  ship  canal  to  Bruges,  is  the  principal  German 
submarine  station ;  and  it  seems  to  be  a  fact  that  new  submarines 
on  completion  at  Antwerp  and  in  Germany  are  sent  there  by  the 
railways  and  canals.  Leave  may  be  taken  to  doubt  the  absolute 
accuracy  of  this  assertion,  and  with  regard  to  the  new  and  large  type 
of  submarine  they  are  far  more  likely  to  be  based  on  the  Elbe  and 
Emden ;  but  at  all  events  Antw'erp  and  the  Scheldt  are  useless 
for  the  principal  part  of  the  offensive  against  us.  Why  are  they 
useless?  Holland  bars  and  closes  the  door.  One  course  would 
be  to  invite  Holland  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  Germany,  and 
it  is  conceivable  that  feelers  in  that  direction  have  been  thrown 
out  and  alarmed  the  dove-cots  of  the  Hague.  The  other  is  to 
compel  her  by  force  to  give  up  the  control  of  her  rivers  and  coasts 
by  a  sudden  attack  in  overwhelming  numbers.  This  procedure 
will  seem  incredible  to  those  who  have  persuaded  themselves  that 
Germany  is  in  a  bad  way,  but,  if  she  herself  thinks  otherwise,  a 
bold  and  unscrupulous  adventure  of  this  nature  would  commend 
itself  to  her  mind  as  likely  to  give  her  the  material  advantage  she 
requires  and  expects. 

As  the  base  for  submarine  attacks  in  the  Channel  on  a  large 
scale,  Antwerp  and  the  Scheldt  are  indispensable  to  the  Germans. 
They  possess  Antwerp,  they  are  even  using  the  Cockerill  works  at 
Hoboken  for  the  manufacture  of  submarines  or  at  least  for  their 
repair,  and  yet  the  Dutch  hold  on  the  Scheldt  deprives  that 
position  of  its  real  value  and  importance.  But  the  obstruction 
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of  the  Dutch  is  not  confined  to  the  Scheldt.  They  are  obstruc¬ 
tive  not  through  intentional  hostility  to  Germany,  but  by  the 
simple  fact  of  the  conformation  of  their  territory.  Owing  to  the 
interposition  of  Dutch  Limburg,  Germany  cannot  use  the  two 
main  lines  of  railway  crossing  the  Meuse  at  Maestricht  and 
Roermond.  The  former  of  those  lines  gives  direct  access  to 
Louvain  from  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  the  latter  from  Gladbach  and 
Dalheim  to  Antwerp  itself.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  it  was 
fully  believed  that  the  value  of  these  direct  communications  would 
outweigh  the  desire  to  spare  Dutch  feelings  and  to  respect  her 
territory.  But  in  practice  the  passages  of  the  Meuse  between 
Liege  and  Vise  having  sufficed  to  enable  Germany  to  complete 
her  plan  of  overrunning  Belgium,  the  project  of  including  Holland 
in  the  first  campaign  was  dropped ,  and  as  long  as  Germany  hoped 
to  establish  herself  at  Calais  and  Boulogne  there  seemed  no  neces¬ 
sity  to  revive  it. 

The  failure  of  her  designs  on  the  French  coast,  and  the  inade¬ 
quacy  of  Zeebrugge,  which  is  besides  exposed  to  the  risk  of  loss 
at  any  time,  have  led  to  a  revision  of  the  views  that  prevailed  in 
the  first  place.  The  vastly  superior  position  of  Antwerp  has  forced 
itself  on  the  minds  of  German  strategists,  and,  moreover,  it  is 
held  more  firmly  than  any  position  on  the  coast  could  be.  But 
for  its  natural  advantages  to  be  used  with  full  effect  its  outlet  by 
the  Scheldt  must  be  open,  and  its  means  of  communication  with 
Germany  must  be  all  available.  In  both  points  the  neutrality  of 
Holland  blocks  the  way.  These  are  the  main  considerations 
which  are  impelling  Germany  to  swoop  down  upon  hter  little 
neighbour;  but  once  such  a  contingency  is  taken  into  serious 
consideration  other  attractions  may  be  discovered  to  favour  a 
prompt  decision.  In  the  next  phase  of  the  war,  which  is 
now  on  the  eve  of  commencing,  it  may  be  most  essential  for 
Germany  to  possess  as  many  lines  of  communication  with  the 
western  field  as  possible,  and  they  must  of  necessity  pass  over 
Holland.  Two  of  these  have  been  mentioned,  but  we  must 
remember  that  there  are  very  important  bridges  over  the  Meuse 
at  Venlo,  Gennep,  Mook,  and  Nijmegen,  not  to  mention  minor 
points,  and  all  of  these  are  flanked  by  the  densely  populated 
German  region  of  Westphalia.  At  present  the  corps  and  reservists 
at  Wesel,  Munster,  Diisseldorf,  Geldern,  and  other  centres  have 
to  be  moved  south  to  enter  Belgium  by  the  one  main  gateway  of 
Verviers  and  Li4ge.  The  decision  to  regard  Holland  in  common 
with  Belgium  as  a  road  rather  than  a  country  would  bring  the 
new  German  armies  within  a  few  hours  by  train  of  Rotterdam, 
Flushing,  and  Antwerp,  which  may  be  named  as  their  three 
principal  destinations. 
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These  are  the  projects  with  which  the  German  authorities  are 
now  toying.  We  may  feel  sure  that  once  they  are  sanctioned 
there  will  be  no  delay  in  carrying  them  into  execution.  It  will 
not  be  necessary  for  them  in  the  first  place  to  attack  the  water¬ 
line  defences  which  have  been  called  Holland  Fortress.  They 
do  not  block  the  railroads  or  the  bridges  we  have  mentioned.  They 
do  not  fulfil  a  rdle  like  that  of  Li4ge.  They  are  rather  a  place 
of  final  stand  for  the  protection  of  Amsterdam. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Dutch  Government, 
while  making  the  usual  official  assurances  to  the  contrary  to  allay 
public  apprehension,  has  become  uneasy  as  to  German 
intentions.  In  such  a  situation  Governments  have  two  recognised 
ways  of  ascertaining  the  truth.  They  show  either  firmness  or 
weakness  in  regard  to  the  matters  of  relatively  trivial  importance 
which  are  always  pending  between  neighbouring  States.  The 
attitude  selected  means  either  we  intend  to  stand  up  for  our  rights, 
or  we  admit  that  we  are  so  weak  that  you  can  do  what  you  like. 
In  this  instance  Holland  has  adopted  the  former  course,  and  it 
is  not  the  one  that  Germany  expected,  because  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  the  Dutch  Government  had  formed  the  conclusion  that 
Germany  was  certain  to  win.  Germany  still  clings  to  that  belief, 
but  Holland  is  taking  leave  to  trim  her  sails,  because  the  course 
of  the  struggle  has  convinced  her  that  in  the  end  Germany  must 
be  overthrown  and  destroyed.  She  discerns  the  early  symptoms 
of  exhaustion,  and  in  a  war  of  this  character  exhaustion  means 
annihilation  !  At  the  moment  when  Germany  deemed  Holland  to 
be  only  a  kitchenmaid  she  has  been  furnished  with  proof  that  she 
intends  to  be  mistress  in  her  own  house. 

Visibly — that  is  to  say,  in  official  documents  that  can  either  be 
published  now  or  in  due  course — it  is  only  the  Dutch  Government 
that  has  made  any  move  at  all ;  the  demarches  of  Germany  are 
wrapped  in  secrecy.  Holland  has  protested  at  Berlin  about  some 
of  her  sunken  ships,  about  the  reckless  passage  of  Zeppelins  and 
Taubes  over  her  territory,  and  about  frequent  violations  of  her 
sovereign  rights  with  regard  to  the  semi-German  railway  enclosure 
at  Venlo.  But  her  protests  extend  also  to  precise  matters.  The 
question  has  been  asked  :  Why  are  there  so  many  German  troops 
at  Geilenkirchen,  Dalheim,  Kaldenkirchen,  Geldern,  and  Goch? 
The  action  of  the  Dutch  Government  has  not  been  confined  to 
questions  elsewhere.  It  has  taken  formal  action  asserting  its  own 
rights  of  jurisdiction.  For  eight  months  the  North  German  Lloyd 
steamer  Main  had  been  allowed  to  remain  in  the  offing  of  Flushing 
under  Dutch  protection.  It  was  recently  ordered  to  quit,  and  at 
the  moment  of  writing,  it  seems  to  have  left  for  Antwerp.  These 
more  emphatic  Dutch  proceedings  are  interesting  as  showing  that 
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Holland,  like  Belgium,  has  an  independent  soul  which  she  wishes 
to  preserve,  but  to  the  practical  man  they  are  still  more  significant 
as  indications  that  the  Dutch  wish  to  find  out  what  Germany  is 
thinking  of  doing  at  their  expense. 

With  regard  to  German  steps  against  Holland,  she  is  not  likely 
to  move  until  she  has  made  all  the  preparations  for  the  rapid 
concentration  of  her  newest  submarines  at  Antwerp,  Eotterdam, 
and  perhaps  Flushing.  In  the  meanwhile  she  would  play  with 
the  Dutch  Government.  Germany  no  longer  hopes  that  Holland, 
any  more  than  the  United  States,  will  prove  malleable  in  her 
fingers.  The  question  of  cold  calculation  remains  as  to  the  best 
moment  in  Germany’s  own  interests  for  the  application  of  force. 
Dutch  resistance  to  this  pressure  has  been  evinced  at  an  earlier  stage 
than  was  expected  in  Berlin.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  it 
will  have  the  effect  or  not  of  precipitating  German  action.  On 
the  other  side  Holland,  having  begun  to  maintain  a  firm  attitude 
with  regard  to  Germany’s  various  acts  of  high-handedness,  may 
in  face  of  any  fresh  provocation  reveal  such  determination  as  shall 
precipitate  a  rupture.  The  capacity  of  German  Kultur  in  the 
individual  or  the  State  for  rudeness  being  illimitable  the  moment 
when  one  may  take  legitimate  offence  can  never  be  foretold,  and 
consequently  the  Dutch  may  find  themselves  exposed  at  any 
moment  to  receive  or  return  a  slap  in  the  face  from  their  tyran¬ 
nical  neighbours. 

The  Germans  are  persuaded  that  the  resistance  of  the  Dutch 
to  their  passage  across  Holland  would  not  be  more  formidable  or 
hmre  successful  than  that  of  the  Belgians,  who,  moreover,  pos¬ 
sessed  a  strong  barrier  fortress  in  Li^ge.  But  in  this  assumption 
they  may  be  mistaken,  for  many  reasons,  and  not  the  weakest 
part  of  the  argument  is  in  considering  the  forces  which  may  cross 
the  Dutch  frontier  in  this  month  of  May  as  the  equal  of  those  who 
broke  into  Belgium  in  August  and  forced  their  way  to  the  Marne 
and  the  Aisne.  We  must  also  remember  that  the  Dutch  are  not 
unprepared.  Their  active  army  and  their  landweer  have  been 
mobilised  during  the  last  eight  months,  and  the  constant  training 
in  the  field  which  has  formed  part  of  the  mobilisation  has  made 
the  Dutch  army  far  more  efficient  than  it  ever  was  before.  In 
August  the  Belgian  troops  were  attacked  half-ready  and  before 
they  had  got  their  wind.  If  Holland  had  been  attacked  at  that 
time  it  would  have  been  the  same  thing.  But  now  it  is  different. 
The  Dutch  military  authorities  have  not  been  idle ;  never  before 
has  Holland  had  an  army  so  ready  to  take  the  field,  and  at  the 
least  it  numbers  300,000  effectives. 

But  the  Dutch  Government  has  another  strong  reason  for 
ascertaining  as  quickly  and  as  clearly  as  possible  the  extent  and 
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character  of  German  designs  at  its  expense.  In  the  new  phase 
of  the  war  that  is  about  to  begin,  it  must  know  how  to  shape  its 
course  without  falling  between  two  stools.  It  will  not  answer  for 
it  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  Allies  for  the  first  half  of  the  week,  and 
on  that  of  Germany  for  the  rest  of  it.  Its  only  way  of  salvation 
is  absolute  independence,  but  it  must  be  an  independence  ready 
to  assert  its  dignity  in  the  face  of  provocation.  There  are  many 
indications  that  the  Dutch  Government  is  fully  alive  to  the  duties 
as  well  as  the  perils  of  the  hour,  and  that  it  is  getting  ready  to  show 
that  Holland  is  worthy  of  her  past. 

Some  years  ago  a  Dutch  naval  officer  said  to  the  present  writer  : 
“I  like  to  see  Germany  strong,  and  I  like  to  see  England  strong, 
for  therein  lies  the  safety  of  Holland.”  In  a  sense  he  has  had  his 
wish.  Germany  was  strong,  but  she  has  abused  her  strength  and 
used  it  for  the  destruction  of  her  neighbours,  and  if  no  impediment 
intervened,  Holland  would  share  their  fate.  But  there  is,  happily 
for  the  world  and  for  the  cause  of  liberty  throughout  it,  the 
strength  of  England  and  her  Colonies  and  her  Indian  Empire, 
and  the  sources  of  that  strength  are  still  intact,  and  thus  Germany, 
for  all  her  vaunting  and  daring,  cannot  prevail.  Holland  may 
not  be  able  to  avoid  the  critical  decision  which  other  neutrals  must 
come  to  almost  at  once,  but  she  more  than  any  of  them  must  feel 
assured  that  at  all  costs  and  at  every  sacrifice  she  can  count  on 
England  standing  by  her. 

This  assurance  is  an  argument  not  for  Holland  to  offer  provoca¬ 
tion  to  Germany,  but  for  taking  all  possible  steps  to  ascertain 
promptly  and  unequivocally  what  are  Germany’s  intentions 
towards  her.  The  most  rigorous  censorship  is  enforced  in 
Holland,  and  a  close  veil  is  drawn  over  the  frontier  region ;  but 
notwithstanding  these  precautions  it  is  known  that  the  concentra¬ 
tion  of  newly  formed  army  corps  close  to  the  Dutch  frontier  at 
several  points  Bas  been  on  a  scale  to  cause  local  alarm  and  to  warn 
the  Government  of  the  approach  of  danger. 

Holland  is  being  compelled  to  recognise  the  limited 
benefits  of  neutrality  during  a  war  of  the  present  nature  which 
is  really  a  great  upheaval  of  humanity  that  will  leave  behind  it 
a  changed  world  for  better  or  worse.  But  she  is  also  being 
compelled  to  recognise  the  approach  of  an  unsuspected  danger, 
for  she  had  persuaded  herself  that  she  at  least  was  safe  against 
a  ruthless  German  attack.  In  that  hour  of  trial,  if  it  comes,  her 
one  sure  stay  will  be  the  loyal  support  and  co-operation  of  this 
country.  En  Vedette. 


“PRUSSIA  AND  THE  WOMAN.” 


Reading  the  record  of  Germany’s  war  methods,  even  those  of  us 
who  are  endeavouring  to  think  sanely  through  these  evil  days, 
must  be  impressed  by  the  overwhelming  evidence  of  their  brutality 
and  ruthlessness.  We  who  have  travelled  in  Germany,  not  once, 
but  many  times,  know  full  well  that  harshness  and  cruelty  are 
not  associated  with  the  majority.  There  are  countless  Germans 
who  could  only  be  cruel  in  obedience  to  orders  and,  of  course, 
every  German  will  do  what  he  is  told,  just  as  the  Children  of 
Israel  did  when  Joshua,  who  appears  to  have  invented  “frightful¬ 
ness,”  was  carrying  out  his  merciless  campaign.  If  we  admit 
that  the  simple  German  of  the  south  is  not  cruel  at  heart,  that 
he  is  rather  a  dreamer  and  a  sentimentalist,  with  strong  love 
for  domestic  pleasures,  w^e  find  that  the  policy  of  “frightfulness” 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  military  party,  consisting  for  the  most 
part  of  Prussians  with  headquarters  in  Berlin.  These  men  are 
the  organisers  of  war,  and  speak  through  the  mouths  of  writers 
like  Treitschke,  Bernhardi,  and  the  rest.  It  is  they  who  have 
tom  up  the  treaties  and  conventions  that  were,  humanity  hoped, 
to  decide  the  conduct  of  war.  They  are  responsible  for  the 
curious  outburst  of  national  hatred  against  this  country  that  is 
at  once  so  startling  and  so  silly,  a  revelation  of  the  sad  truth  that 
Germany  is  suffering  from  neurosis. 

I  have  been  trying  to  trace  “frightfulness”  to  its  source,  not 
through  the  medium  of  books  or  papers,  but  in  the  light  of  my 
own  knowledge  of  the  country  and  my  past  acquaintance  with 
some  of  its  leading  men,  and  I  think  that  the  philosophic  historian 
of  the  times  to  come,  whose  vision  is  not  obscured  by  the  smoke 
of  battle  or  the  fury  of  the  combatants,  wdll  hasten  to  declare  that 
the  worst  and  saddest  features  of  w’ar  as  waged  by  the  Germans 
are  due  to  the  fact  that,  in  their  country,  women  were  kept  more 
in  the  background  than  in  the  country  of  any  other  great  Power. 
The  fault,  as  I  will  point  out  later  on,  is  not  that  of  the  women, 
but  of  the  leaders  of  German  action,  who  have  deliberately 
suppressed  woman,  and  of  nearly  all  the  leaders  of  German 
thought  who,  being  dependent  on  Government  favour,  have  sub¬ 
scribed  to  their  policy  of  deliberate  suppression.  Here  and  there 
an  independent  thinker  has  arisen,  nearly  always  from  the  ranks 
of  Social  Democracy.  Bebel’s  book  on  women,  for  example,  is 
a  standard  work,  but  the  few  lights  do  no  more  than  emphasise 
the  darkness. 
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Look  round  Europe  for  a  moment.  Eussia  is  a  backward 
Empire,  and  the  spirit  of  progress  moves  over  it  with  slow  feet,  but 
Russia  is  making  vast  strides,  and  the  plough  that  will  trace 
deep  furrows  in  the  virgin  soil  of  its  social  life  is  drawn  by  man 
and  woman  together.  All  the  professions  are  open  to  women, 
even  those  in  w^hich  women  are  not  found  here.  The  Russian 
engineer  who  planned  the  newest  bridge  over  the  Neva  was 
a  woman.  Men  and  women  students  work  side  by  side  on 
terms  of  absolute  equality  and  compete  for  honours  that  often 
fall  to  the  gentler  sex.  Russian  women  of  the  educated  classes 
are  more  than  merely  well  informed,  they  are  brilliant.  Lin¬ 
guists,  women  of  aftairs,  they  have  a  grip  of  the  actualities  of  the 
Empire  of  which  they  form  a  significant  part.  In  spite  of  auto¬ 
cratic  rule  and  limited  freedom,  there  is  such  a  full  life  for  the 
Russian  woman  as  her  German  sister  has  never  known,  except 
in  dreams  of  emancipation.  In  Finland,  be  it  remembered, 
women  sit  in  Parliament. 

Turn  to  France,  and  it  may  be  declared  emphatically  that 
woman  rules.  Women  are  doctors,  barristers,  and  scientists,  they 
are  members  of  the  Goncourt  Academy,  they  are  the  heads  of 
some  of  the  most  important  business  institutions,  they  give  the 
most  exclusive  salons  their  distinction.  Public  opinion  is  moulded 
by  them,  their  influence  makes  and  breaks  Cabinets.  “Feminism” 
is  one  of  the  strongest  forces  in  France ;  quiescent  to-day  or 
working  in  quietness,  this  force  will  dominate  a  France  released 
from  war. 

Even  in  Belgium,  of  whose  progress  we  hear  little,  women  have 
been  largely  responsible  for  the  organisation  of  the  middle  and 
working  classes,  an  organisation  that  was  well-nigh  complete 
before  war  broke  out,  and  in  the  slow  rebuilding  that  is  to  come 
we  may  look  with  confidence  to  the  Belgian  woman  to  play  a 
leading  rdle.  Turn  to  a  group  of  neutral  countries  :  Denmark, 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  feminism  is  moving 
with  vast  strides  along  the  path  of  national  progress.  Woman 
is  asserting  herself  in  all  of  them,  contributing  her  thought  to 
her  country’s  problem,  taking  an  ever-important  place  in  its 
councils. 

Alone  of  the  great  Powers,  Germany  has  elected  to  forget,  or 
to  disregard  as  a  negligible  quantity,  the  opinion  of  woman,  and 
the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  For  years  past  the  German  has 
forgotten  the  respect  and  reverence  he  owes  to  his  own  women 
folk.  Kuche,  Kinder,  Kirche ;  he  calls  alliteration  to  his  aid  to 
express  a  growing  contempt  for  the  sex  and  the  narrowest  possible 
view  of  its  world  function.  Intoxicated  with  the  vision  of  Im¬ 
perial  domination,  he  has  regarded  his  own  sex  as  the  one  motive 
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force  in  the  universe.  He  has  not  watched  the  slow  awakening 
of  women  in  the  countries  round  him,  he  has  not  noted  how 
bonds  of  sympathy,  light  as  gossamer  yet  strong  as  steel,  have 
stretched  from  country  to  country,  binding  our  sex  in  a  large 
and  ever-widening  sisterhood,  inarticulate  now,  or  at  best  hardly 
coherent,  but  only  waiting  for  their  appointed  hour  to  assume 
a  fuller  share  of  the  glories,  the  burdens,  and  the  responsibilities 
of  life.  Woman’s  influence,  silent,  world  wide,  pervasive,  has 
been  treated  by  the  Evangels  of  Kultur  as  though  it  were  non¬ 
existent,  and  in  the  hour  of  crisis  woman,  as  a  united  force,  has 
avenged  herself  for  years  of  neglect,  scorn,  and  brutality.  She 
is  everywhere  a  belligerent. 

I  do  not  know  the  country  in  Europe  where  women  are  treated 
as  they  are  in  Germany.  Not  many  countries  can  vie  with  the 
United  States  in  the  attention  bestowed  upon  the  gentler  sex,  but, 
as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  they  are  respected  more  in  every 
belligerent  country  than  they  are  in  the  one  that  sought  to  rule 
supreme  in  Europe.  Even  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  where 
women  must  often  work  as  hard  as  men,  they  stand  upon  a 
secure  footing  of  affection  and  respect.  The  smaller  courtesies, 
the  greater  services  of  life  are  theirs,  in  some  definite  measure 
they  complete  the  home.  You  cannot  bring  an  indictment 
against  a  whole  nation,  and  I  do  not  seek  to  do  so.  In  tens  of 
thousands  of  German  homes  the  wife  and  daughters  are  loved 
and  honoured,  but  in  the  rank  and  file  of  military  circles,  even 
among  the  men  who  hold  official  positions  and  boast  a  certain 
standing,  woman  has  been  dethroned ;  she  is  regarded  as  an 
encumbrance  necessary  for  the  production  of  further  generations 
of  super-men  who  shall  subdue  the  earth.  This  attitude  of  mind 
reveals  itself  in  the  action  that  speaks  louder  than  words.  The 
toleration  and  the  contempt  to  which  I  refer  are  everywhere 
apparent.  No  good-looking  woman  is  safe  in  Germany  from 
the  ill-bred  stares  and  comments  of  the  men  with  whom  she 
must  travel  in  train  or  tram ;  if  women  enter  a  theatre  or 
restaurant,  their  own  friends  and  relatives  do  not  rise  to  receive 
them ;  they  are  liable  to  be  elbowed  into  the  road  if  men  walking 
abreast  can  occupy  the  whole  of  the  pavement.  The  politeness 
of  the  few  cultured  Germans  (pardon  the  discredited  adjective) 
merely  emphasises  the  boorishness  of  the  vast  majority.  It  might 
be  that  the  German  is  waiting  for  women  to  be  officially  recog¬ 
nised  as  human  beings  to  whom  some  measure  of  courtesy,  or 
even  of  decency,  is  due.  Only  when  rudeness  is  “verboten” 
will  rudeness  cease. 

The  country  is  governed  by  men  for  men,  and  woman,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  marriage  rubric,  is  actually  man’s  servant.  The  effect 
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of  these  conditions  upon  the  morals  of  the  country  is  deplorable. 
They  give  a  cachet  to  vices,  even  the  most  odious,  and  the  rate 
of  illegitimacy,  about  ten  per  cent,  for  the  whole  Empire,  is 
about  doubled  in  Berlin,  where  the  military  caste  is  supreme. 
The  morals  of  the  army  are  the  morals  of  Berlin,  and  account 
not  only  for  the  hideous  stories  published  about  what  has  taken 
place  in  Belgium  and  Northern  France,  but  for  the  recitals  not 
less  appalling  that  one  gathers  from  officers  home  on  leave,  who 
have  seen  sights  in  the  area  of  German  occupation  that  cannot 
be  set  down  in  print.  Undoubtedly  these  stories,  if  they  could 
reach  the  heart  of  Germany,  would  thrill  tens  of  thousands  of 
honest  men  with  indignation  and  disgust ;  I  do  not  believe  for 
a  moment  that  they  represent  the  inclinations  of  the  whole 
nation.  They  are  rather  the  action  of  that  section  of  the  nation 
which,  while  war  endures,  must  have  the  upper  hand  and,  during 
all  the  years  of  warlike  preparations,  has  reigned  supreme. 

Against  this  aspect  of  German  national  life  the  women  of 
belligerent  and  neutral  countries  alike  are  arrayed.  Whatever 
their  resources  or  their  influence  in  the  councils  of  their  husbands, 
sons,  and  brothers,  it  will  be  devoted  without  ceasing  to  the 
destruction  of  a  militarism  that  degrades  and  shames  womankind. 
The  German  woman  knows  in  her  heart  that  her  men  have  in 
countless  instances  become  perverts,  but  she  is  dumb  because 
she  is  forbidden  to  speak.  In  Prussia  no  woman  may  organise 
a  union  that  has  political  aims ;  she  may  not  even  join  one.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  the  dominant  caste  to  keep  woman  in  subjec¬ 
tion  ;  to  restrict  her  activities  to  the  kitchen,  the  cradle,  and  the 
church ;  even  to  deny  her  the  mental  and  the  physical  develop¬ 
ment  that  might  tend  to  lead  her  to  revolt.  Woman  may  find 
a  limited  salvation  in  the  conduct  of  a  business ;  throughout  the 
German  Empire  not  far  short  of  a  million  women  conduct  com¬ 
mercial  enterprises  of  one  kind  or  another,  and  collectively  they 
strive  with  some  success  to  better  the  physical  and  moral  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  their  sisters  live.  No  effort  of  which  they 
have  yet  been  capable  has  accomplished  more  than  this,  their 
condition  of  tutelage  remains  complete. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  satisfied  with  the  position  of  women 
in  England,  far  from  it;  but  here,  as  in  the  countries  already 
enumerated,  it  is  better  far  than  in  Germany.  Women  mould 
public  opinion  to  an  appreciable  extent ;  they  are  able  to  modify 
the  life  of  their  sex  in  many  important  particulars ;  the  best 
of  them  exercise  a  sane  influence,  and  all  are  sufficiently  well 
treated  to  establish  a  definite  attitude  of  mind  in  men.  We  know 
that  no  British  or  French  troops  would  behave  in  Germany  as 
Germans  behaved  in  Belgium ;  we  know  that  the  honour  of 
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honourable  women  and  of  helpless  children  would  be  safe  in 
the  keeping  of  the  French  and  British  officer,  and  that  he  would 
not  be  called  upon  to  restrain  his  men  from  acts  of  lust  and 
savagery.  We  know  that'  there  is  a  public  opinion  the  wide 
world  over  among  free  women  and  women  struggling  to  be  free 
that  will  not  submit  to  the  domination  of  any  race  that  does  not 
hold  woman  in  respect.  It  is  on  this  account,  in  my  opinion, 
that  the  unbridled  and  tolerated  savagery  of  the  worst  class  of 
German  conscript  in  Belgium  and  France  has  cost  Germany 
more  than  the  loss  of  half  a  dozen  pitched  battles.  Whatever 
the  irritation  caused  by  the  incidents  of  war,  the  Allies  know 
that  women  the  world  over  are,  and  will  remain,  on  their  side, 
for  the  hegemony  of  a  nation  that  treats  woman  in  peace  with 
contempt  and  in  war  with  “  frightfulness  ”  cannot  be  contem¬ 
plated  by  our  sex.  We  know  that  in  fighting  for  the  cause  of 
the  Allies  we  are  fighting  for  the  most  down-trodden  of  the 
highly  civilised  women  in  Europe.  At  present  they  would  resent 
our  aid ;  they  are  patriotic ;  they  have  suffered  terribly,  and  in 
the  hour  of  their  trials  they  mourn  and  forgive  those  who  have 
treated  them  ill.  Later  on,  when  peace  returns,  when  the  world 
is  purged  of  violence  and  its  wounds  begin  their  slow  and  painful 
process  of  healing,  the  German  women  will  recognise  that  we 
have  been  fighting  for  a  larger  cause  than  our  own;  that  we 
helped  to  force  the  doors  that  have  remained  barred  so  long,  and 
to  break  the  chains  that  bound  the  women  of  a  great  but  erring 
nation.  Only  the  ultimate  triumphs  of  the  Allies  can  free  the 
women  of  Germany,  and  in  time  they  will  realise  the  truth. 

The  views  of  the  wisest  men  are  narrow,  and  few  among  them 
will  realise  or  admit  even  yet  the  truth  that  woman  is  now  a 
factor  in  the  world’s  affairs.  When  this  war  is  over  we  shall 
tell  in  no  uncertain  words  what  is  in  our  hearts ;  at  present  we 
must  needs  be  silent.  If  those  dreamers  of  world  empire  had 
but  remembered  that  women,  too,  have  minds  and  are  learning 
to  use  them,  the  story  of  the  great  world  tragedy,  even  if  it  had 
to  be  set  down,  would  have  been  widely  different  in  many  of 
its  incidents.  It  was  Germany’s  fatal  mistake  that,  not  content 
with  dominating  its  own  womenkind  and  suppressing  them 
whenever  and  wherever  possible,  it  believed  that  the  rest  of  the 
world  was  equally  indifferent  to  the  treatment  of  its  mothers, 
wives,  and  daughters.  Every  known  outrage  has  raised  fresh 
fighters ;  has  strengthened  the  Allies  with  the  sure  force  of  moral 
sympathy  and  encouragement ;  has  thinned  the  ranks  of  those 
whose  sympathies  were  with  a  country  whose  marvellous  progress 
provides  so  much  material  for  admiration. 

Who  can  measure  the  responsibility  of  those  guides  and 
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teachers  who  taught  the  German  to  develop  along  material  lines 
and  to  forget  that  woman  is  the  proper  spiritual  guide,  and  that 
as  man  loves  and  reverences  her  he  sees  farther  and  deeper  into 
the  heart  of  things,  sees  life  sanely  and  sees  it  whole? 

Whatever  the  limitations  of  our  knowledge,  we  know  that  the 
one  sex  completes  the  other ;  that  man  enlarges  the  vision  of 
woman  and  woman  enlarges  the  vision  of  man,  and  that  it  is 
the  peculiar  gift  of  our  sex  to  control  man’s  passions,  to  stimulate 
his  humanity,  to  direct  his  ambitions  away  from  dangerous  paths. 
We  do  not  all  strive  as  we  might ;  we  do  not  always  succeed  as 
we  deserve ;  but  man  is  woefully  incomplete  without  us,  and 
the  spectacle  of  a  nation  that  has  despised  womanhood  waging 
war  shows  that  this  contempt  corrodes  his  moral  fibre,  leaves 
him  at  the  mercy  of  his  worst  instincts,  and  raises  up  against 
him  all  the  spiritual  forces,  against  which  none  may  strive 
victoriously.  We  women,  who  have  never  handled  weapons, 
whose  only  place  in  the  area  of  strife  is  among  the  maimed  and 
helpless,  know  even  better  than  men  that  the  race  is  not 
always  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong. 

When  history  has  recorded  the  story  of  the  world  war  that 
darkens  our  lives  to-day,  future  generations  will  ask  how  it  was 
that  Germany  could  find  no  friends  among  the  neutral  nations. 
Her  ambassadors,  official  and  unofficial,  her  publicists  and  those 
of  neutral  countries  who  were  not  ashamed  to  accept  her  sub¬ 
sidies,  worked  with  true  German  thoroughness.  Truth  was 
never  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  propaganda ;  no  lie  that 
might  serve  a  useful  purpose  went  unsanctioned,  for  the  great 
end  was  to  sanctify  all  means,  however  vile ;  and  yet  in  the 
hour  when  even  moral  support  and  silent  sympathy  would  have 
been  of  the  greatest  value,  Germany  looked  for  it  in  vain.  It 
was  easy  to  declare  that  the  whole  world  was  jealous  and  mis¬ 
informed  ;  such  an  excuse  could  hardly  deceive  the  responsible 
people  who  fathered  it.  My  own  view  is  that  the  women  of 
Europe  and  the  United  States  turned  against  Germany  when 
the  manner  in  which  she  waged  war  was  first  revealed  to  a 
disgusted  world. 

Their  hostility  was  not  merely  sentimental,  it  was  psychological. 
The  German  attitude  towards  women,  already  doubted,  was 
revealed  as  in  the  glare  of  searchlight,  and  womankind  from 
London  to  Petrograd  and  from  Copenhagen  to  New  York  was 
completely,  irrevocably  antagonised. 

Frances  Evelyn  Warwick. 
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After  six  months  of  war,  search  for  the  cause  thereof  borders 
on  the  academic.  Comment  on  the  physical  facts  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  one  who  by  disposition 
and  training  is  concerned  with  states  of  mind.  Speculation  on 
what  the  future  may  bring  forth  may  be  left  to  those  with  an 
aptitude  for  prophecy. 

But  there  is  one  thought  which  rises  supreme  at  this  particular 
moment  of  these  tremendous  times  :  the  period  of  surprise  is 
over ;  the  forces  known  ;  the  issue  fully  joined.  It  is  now  a  case 
of  “Pull  devil,  pull  baker!”  and  a  question  of  the  fibre  of  the 
combatants.  For  this  reason  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  try  to 
present  to  any  whom  it  may  concern,  as  detached  a  picture  as 
one  can  of  the  real  nature  of  that  combatant  who  is  called  the 
Englishman ;  especially  since  ignorance  in  Central  Europe  of 
his  character  was  the  chief  cause  of  this  war,  and  speculation 
as  to  the  future  is  useless  without  right  comprehension  of  this 
curious  creature. 

The  Englishman  is  taken  advisedly,  because  he  represents 
four-fifths  of  the  population  of  the  British  Isles,  and  eight-ninths 
of  the  character  and  sentiment  therein. 

And  first  let  it  be  said  that  there  is  no  more  deceptive,  uncon¬ 
sciously  deceptive  person  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  The  English¬ 
man  certainly  does  not  know  himself ;  and  outside  England  he 
is  but  guessed  at.  Only  a  pure  Englishman — and  he  must  be  an 
odd  one — really  knows  the  Englishman ;  just  as,  for  inspired 
judgment  of  art,  one  must  go  to  the  inspired  artist. 

Racially  the  Englishman  is  so  complex  and  so  old  a  blend, 
that  no  one  can  say  what  he  is.  In  character  he  is  just  as  com¬ 
plex.  Physically,  there  are  two  main  types ;  one  inclining  to 
length  of  limb,  narrowness  of  face  and  head  (you  will  see  no¬ 
where  such  long  and  narrow  heads  as  in  our  islands),  and  bony 
jaws;  the  other  approximating  more  to  the  ordinary  “John  Bull.” 
The  first  type  is  gaining  on  the  second.  There  is  little  or  no 
difference  in  the  main  character  behind. 

In  attempting  to  understand  the  real  nature  of  the  English¬ 
man,  certain  salient  facts  must  be  borne  in  mind. 


(1)  This  paper  originally  appeared  in  the  Amsterdamer  Revue. 
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The  Sea. — To  be  surrounded  generation  after  generation  bv 
the  sea  has  developed  in  him  a  suppressed  idealism,  a  peculiar 
impermeability,  a  turn  for  adventure,  a  faculty  for  wandering, 
and  for  being  sufficient  unto  himself,  in  far  surroundings. 

The  Climate. — Whoso  weathers  for  centuries  a  climate  that, 
though  healthy  and  never  extreme,  is,  perhaps,  the  least  reliable 
and  one  of  the  wettest  in  the  world,  must  needs  grow  in  himself 
a  counterbalance  of  dry  philosophy,  a  defiant  humour,  an  enforced 
medium  temperature  of  soul.  The  Englishman  is  no  more  given 
to  extremes  than  is  his  climate ;  against  its  damp  and  perpetual 
changes  he  has  become  coated  with  a  sort  of  bluntness. 

The  Political  Age  of  His  Country. — This  is  by  far  the 
oldest  settled  Western  Power,  politically  speaking.  For  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  years  England  has  known  no  serious  military 
disturbance  from  without;  for  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  she 
has  known  no  military  disturbance  and  no  serious  political  turmoil 
within.  This  is  partly  the  outcome  of  her  isolation,  partly  the 
happy  accident  of  her  political  constitution,  partly  the  result  of 
the  Englishman’s  habit  of  looking  before  he  leaps,  which  comes, 
no  doubt,  from  the  mixture  in  his  blood  and  the  mixture  in  his 
climate. 

The  Great  Preponderance  for  Several  Generations  of 
Town  over  Country  Life. — Taken  in  conjunction  with  centuries 
of  political  stability,  this  is  the  main  cause  of  a  certain  deeply 
engrained  humaneness,  of  which,  speaking  generally,  the 
Englishman  appears  to  be  rather  ashamed  than  otherwise. 

The  Public  Schools. — This  potent  element  in  the  formation 
of  the  modern  Englishman,  not  only  of  the  upper,  but  of  all 
classes,  is  something  that  one  rather  despairs  of  making  under¬ 
stood — in  countries  that  have  no  similar  institution.  But ; 
Imagine  one  hundred  thousand  youths  of  the  wealthiest, 
healthiest,  and  most  influential  classes,  passed,  during  each 
generation,  at  the  most  impressionable  age,  into  a  sort  of  ethical 
mould,  emerging  therefrom  stamped  to  the  core  w'ith  the  impress 
of  a  uniform  morality,  uniform  manners,  uniform  way  of  looking 
at  life ;  remembering  always  that  these  youths  fill  seven-eighths 
of  the  important  positions  in  the  professional  administration  of 
their  country  and  the  conduct  of  its  commercial  enterprise; 
remembering,  too,  that  through  perpetual  contact  with  every 
other  class,  their  standard  of  morality  and  way  of  looking  at  life 
filters  down  into  the  very  toes  of  the  land.  This  great  character¬ 
forming  machine  is  remarkable  for  an  unself-consciousness  which 
gives  it  enormous  strength  and  elasticity.  Not  inspired  by  the 
State,  it  inspires  the  State.  The  characteristics  of  the  philosophy 
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it  enjoins  are  mainly  negative,  and,  for  that,  the  stronger. 
“Never  show  your  feelings — to  do  so  is  not  manly,  and  bores 
your  fellows.  Don’t  cry  out  when  you’re  hurt,  making  yourself 
a  nuisance  to  other  people.  Tell  no  tales  about  your  companions, 
and  no  lies  about  yourself.  Avoid  all  ‘  swank,’  ‘  side,’  ‘  swagger,’ 
braggadocio  of  speech  or  manner,  on  pain  of  being  laughed  at.” 
(This  maxim  is  carried  to  such  a  pitch  that  the  Englishman, 
except  in  his  Press,  habitually  understates  everything.)  “Think 
little  of  money,  and  speak  less  of  it.  Play  games  hard,  and  keep 
the  rules  of  them,  even  when  your  blood  is  hot  and  you  are 
tempted  to  disregard  them.  In  three  words  :  Play  the  Game” — 
a  little  phrase  which  may  be  taken  as  the  characteristic  under¬ 
statement  of  the  modern  Englishman’s  creed  of  honour,  in  all 
classes.  This  great,  unconscious  machine  has  considerable 
defects.  It  tends  to  the  formation  of  ‘‘caste  ”  ;  it  is  a  poor  teacher 
of  sheer  learning ;  and,  aesthetically,  with  its  universal  suppression 
of  all  interesting  and  queer  individual  traits  of  personality — it 
is  almost  horrid.  But  it  imparts  a  remarkable  incorruptibility  to 
English  life;  it  conserves  vitality,  by  suppressing  all  extremes; 
and  it  implants  everywhere  a  kind  of  unassuming  stoicism  and 
respect  for  the  rules  of  the  great  game — Life.  Through  its  un¬ 
conscious  example,  and  through  its  cult  of  games,  it  has  vastly 
influenced  even  the  classes  not  directly  under  its  control. 

Three  more  main  facts  must  be  borne  in  mind  : — 

The  Essential  Democracy  of  the  Government. 

Freedom  of  Speech  and  the  Press. 

Absence  of  Compulsory  Military  Service. 

These,  the  outcome  of  the  quiet  and  stable  home  life  of  an 
island  people,  have  done  more  than  anything  to  make  the  English¬ 
man  a  deceptive  personality  to  the  outside  eye.  He  has  for 
centuries  been  permitted  to  grumble.  There  is  no  such  con¬ 
firmed  grumbler — until  he  really  has  something  to  grumble  at ; 
and  then,  no  one  who  grumbles  less.  There  is  no  such  confirmed 
carper  at  the  condition  of  his  country,  yet  no  one  really  so  pro¬ 
foundly  convinced  of  its  perfection.  A  stranger  might  well  think 
from  his  utterances  that  he  was  spoiled  by  the  freedom  of  his 
life,  unprepared  to  sacrifice  anything  for  a  land  in  such  a  con¬ 
dition.  Threaten  that  country,  and  with  it  his  liberty,  and  you 
will  find  that  his  grumbles  have  meant  less  than  nothing.  You 
will  find,  too,  that  behind  the  apparent  slackness  of  every  arrange¬ 
ment  and  every  individual,  are  powers  of  adaptability  to  facts, 
elasticity,  practical  genius,  a  latent  spirit  of  competition,  and  a 
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determination,  that  are  staggering.  Before  this  war  began,  it 
was  the  fashion  amongst  a  number  of  English  to  lament  the 
decadence  of  the  race.  These  very  grumblers  are  now  foremost 
in  praising,  and  quite  rightly,  the  spirit  shown  in  every  part  of 
their  country.  Their  lamentations,  which  plentifully  deceived 
the  outside  ear,  were  just  English  grumbles ;  for  if,  in  truth, 
England  had  been  decadent,  there  could  have  been  no  such 
universal  display  for  them  to  be  praising  now.  But  all  this 
democratic  grumbling,  and  habit  of  “going  as  you  please,”  serve 
a  deep  purpose.  Autocracy,  Censorship,  Compulsion,  destroy 
humour  in  a  nation’s  blood  and  elasticity  in  its  fibre ;  they  cut 
at  the  very  mainsprings  of  national  vitality.  Only  free  from 
these  baneful  controls  can  each  man  arrive  in  his  own  way  at 
realisation  of  what  is  or  is  not  national  necessity ;  only  free  from 
them  will  each  man  truly  identify  himself  with  a  national  ideal, 
not  through  deliberate  instruction  or  by  command  of  others, 
but  by  simple,  natural  conviction  from  within. 

Two  cautions  are  here  given  to  the  stranger  trying  to  form  an 
estimate  of  the  Englishman  :  The  creature  must  not  be  judged 
from  his  Press,  which,  manned  (with  certain  exceptions)  by  those 
who  are  not  typically  English,  is  too  highly-coloured  altogether  to 
illustrate  the  true  English  spirit ;  nor  can  he  be  judged  by  such 
of  his  literature  as  is  best  known  on  the  Continent.  The  English¬ 
man  proper  is  inexpressive,  unexpressed.  Further,  he  must  not 
be  judged  by  the  evidences  of  his  wealth.  England  may  be  the 
richest  country  in  the  world  per  head  of  population,  but  not  five 
per  cent,  of  that  population  have  any  wealth  to  speak  of,  certainly 
not  enough  to  have  affected  their  hardihood ;  and,  with  incon¬ 
siderable  exceptions,  those  who  have  enough  are  brought  up  to 
worship  hardihood.  For  the  vast  proportion  of  young  English¬ 
men,  active  military  service  is  merely  a  change  from  work  as  hard, 
and  more  monotonous. 

From  these  main  premises,  then,  we  come  to  what  the  English¬ 
man  really  is. 

When,  after  months  of  travel,  one  returns  to  England,  one 
can  taste,  smell,  feel  the  difference  in  the  atmosphere,  physical 
and  moral — the  curious,  damp,  blunt,  good-humoured,  happy-go- 
lucky,  old-established,  slow’-seeming  formlessness  of  everything. 
You  hail  a  porter,  you  tell  him  you  have  plenty  of  time — he 
muddles  your  things  amiably,  with  an  air  of  “It’ll  be  all  right,” 
till  you  have  only  just  time.  But  suppose  you  tell  him  you 
have  no  time — he  will  set  himself  to  catch  that  train  for  you, 
and  he  will  catch  it  faster  than  a  porter  of  any  other  country. 
Let  no  stranger,  however,  experiment  to  prove  the  truth  of  this. 
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for  that  porter — and  a  porter  is  very  like  any  other  Englishman 
—is  incapable  of  taking  the  foreigner  seriously;  and,  quite 
friendly,  but  a  little  pitying,  will  lose  him  the  train,  assuring  the 
unfortunate  gentleman  that  he  really  doesn’t  know  what  train 
he  wants  to  catch — how  should  he? 

The  Englishman  must  have  a  thing  brought  under  his  nose 
before  he  will  act ;  bring  it  there  and  he  will  go  on  acting  after 
everybody  else  has  stopped.  He  lives  very  much  in  the  moment 
because  he  is  essentially  a  man  of  facts  and  not  a  man  of  imagina¬ 
tion.  Want  of  imagination  makes  him,  philosophically  speaking, 
rather  ludicrous ;  in  practical  affairs  it  handicaps  him  at  the 
start ;  but  once  he  has  “  got  going  ” — as  we  say — it  is  of  incal¬ 
culable  assistance  to  his  stamina.  The  Englishman,  partly 
through  this  lack  of  imagination  and  nervous  sensibility,  partly 
through  his  inbred  dislike  of  extremes,  and  habit  of  minimising 
the  expression  of  everything,  is  a  perfect  example  of  the  con¬ 
servation  of  energy.  It  is  very  difficult  to  come  to  the  end  of 
him.  Add  to  this  unimaginative,  practical,  tenacious  moderation, 
an  inherent  spirit  of  competition — not  to  say  pugnacity — so  strong 
that  it  will  often  show  through  the  coating  of  his  “Live  and  let 
live,”  half-surly,  half-good-humoured  manner;  add  a  peculiar, 
ironic,  “don’t  care”  sort  of  humour;  an  underground  but  in¬ 
veterate  humaneness,  and  an  ashamed  idealism — and  you  get  some 
notion  of  the  pudding  of  English  character.  Its  main  feature  is 
a  kind  of  terrible  coolness,  a  rather  awful  level-headedness.  The 
Englishman  makes  constant  small  blunders ;  but  few,  almost  no, 
deep  mistakes.  He  is  a  slow  starter,  but  there  is  no  stronger 
finisher,  because  he  has  by  temperament  and  training  the  faculty 
of  getting  through  any  job  that  he  gives  his  mind  to  with  a 
minimum  expenditure  of  vital  energy ;  nothing  is  wasted  in  ex¬ 
pression,  style,  spread-eagleism ;  everything  is  instinctively  kept 
as  near  to  the  practical  heart  of  the  matter  as  possible.  He  is — 
to  the  eye  of  an  artist — distressingly  matter-of-fact,  a  tempting 
mark  for  satire.  And  yet  he  is  in  truth  an  idealist ;  though  it  is 
his  nature  to  snub,  disguise,  and  mock  his  own  inherent  optimism. 
To  admit  enthusiasms  is  “  bad  form  ”  if  he  is  a  “  gentleman  ” ; 
and  “swank,”  or  mere  waste  of  good  heat,  if  he  is  not  a  “gentle¬ 
man.”  England  produces  more  than  its  proper  percentage  of 
cranks  and  poets ;  it  may  be  taken  that  this  is  Nature’s  way  of 
redressing  the  balance  in  a  country  where  feelings  are  not  shown, 
sentiments  not  expressed,  and  extremes  laughed  at.  Not  that  the 
Englishman  lacks  heart ;  he  is  not  cold,  as  is  generally  supposed — 
on  the  contrary,  he  is  warm-hearted  and  feels  very  strongly ;  but 
just  as  peasants,  for  lack  of  words  to  express  their  feelings,  become 
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stolid,  SO  it  is  with  the  Englishman,  from  sheer  lack  of  the  habit 
of  self-expression.  Nor  is  the  Englishman  deliberately  hypo¬ 
critical  ;  but  his  tenacity,  combined  with  his  powerlessness  to 
express  his  feelings,  often  gives  him  the  appearance  of  a  hypocrite. 
He  is  inarticulate ;  has  not  the  clear  and  fluent  cynicism  of  ex¬ 
pansive  natures,  wherewith  to  confess  exactly  how  he  stands. 
It  is  the  habit  of  men  of  all  nations  to  want  to  have  things  both 
ways;  the  Englishman  is  unfortunately  so  unable  to  express 
himself  even  to  himself,  that  he  has  never  realised  this  truth, 
much  less  confessed  it — hence  his  appearance  of  hypocrisy. 

He  is  quite  wrongly  credited  with  being  attached  to  money. 
His  island  position,  his  early  discoveries  of  coal,  iron,  and  pro¬ 
cesses  of  manufacture  have  made  him,  of  course,  into  a  confirmed 
industrialist  and  trader ;  but  he  is  more  of  an  adventurer  in 
wealth  than  a  heaper-up  of  it.  He  is  far  from  sitting  on  his 
money-bags — has  absolutely  no  vein  of  proper  avarice ;  and  for 
national  ends  will  spill  out  his  money  like  water,  when  he  is 
convinced  of  the  necessity. 

In  everj^thing  it  comes  to  that  with  the  Englishman — he  must 
be  convinced  ;  and  he  takes  a  lot  of  convincing.  He  absorbs  ideas 
slowly,  reluctantly,  he  would  rather  not  imagine  anything  unless 
he  is  obliged ;  but  in  proportion  to  the  slowness  with  which  he 
can  be  moved,  is  the  slowness  with  which  he  can  be  removed ! 
Hence  the  symbol  of  the  bulldog.  When  he  does  see  and  seize  a 
thing,  he  seizes  it  with  the  whole  of  his  weight,  and  wastes  no 
breath  in  telling  you  that  he  has  got  hold.  That  is  why  his  Press 
is  so  untypical ;  it  gives  the  impression  that  he  does  waste  breath. 
And,  while  he  has  hold  he  gets  in  more  mischief  in  a  shorter  time 
than  any  other  dog,  because  of  his  capacity  for  concentrating  on 
the  present,  without  speculating  on  the  past  or  future. 

For  the  particular  situation  which  the  Englishman  has  now  to 
face,  he  is  terribly  well  adapted.  Because  he  has  so  little  imagina¬ 
tion,  so  little  power  of  expression,  he  is  saving  nerve  all  the  time. 
Because  he  never  goes  to  extremes,  he  is  saving  energy  of  body 
and  spirit.  That  the  men  of  all  nations  are  about  equally  endowed 
with  courage  and  self-sacrifice,  has  been  proved  in  these  last 
six  months ;  it  is  to  other  qualities  that  one  must  look  for  final 
victory  in  a  war  of  exhaustion.  The  Englishman  does  not  look 
into  himself ;  he  does  not  brood ;  he  sees  no  further  forward  than 
is  necessary ;  and  he  must  have  his  joke.  These  are  fearful  and 
wonderful  advantages.  Examine  the  letters  and  diaries  of  the 
various  combatants,  and  you  will  see  how  far  less  imaginative  and 
reflecting  (though  shrewd,  practical,  and  humorous)  the  English 
are  than  any  others;  you  will  gain,  too,  a  profound,  a  deadly 
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conviction  that  behind  them  is  a  fibre  like  rubber,  that  may  be 
frayed  and  bent  a  little  this  way  and  that,  but  can  neither  be 
permeated  nor  broken. 

When  this  war  began,  the  Englishman  rubbed  his  eyes  steeped 
in  peace,  he  is  still  rubbing  them  just  a  little,  but  less  and  less 
every  day.  A  profound  lover  of  peace  by  habit  and  tradition, 
he  has  actually  realised  by  now  that  he  is  in  for  it  up  to  the 
neck.  To  anyone  who  really  knows  him — c’est  quelque 
chose ! 

It  shall  freely  be  confessed  that  from  an  aesthetic  point  of  view 
the  Englishman,  devoid  of  high  lights  and  shadows,  coated  with 
drab,  and  superhumanly  steady  on  his  feet,  is  not  too  attractive. 
But  for  the  wearing,  tearing,  slow,  and  dreadful  business  of  this 
war,  the  Englishman — fighting  of  his  own  free  will,  unimagina¬ 
tive,  humorous,  competitive,  practical,  never  in  extremes,  a 
dumb,  inveterate  optimist,  and  terribly  tenacious — is  equipped 
with  Victory.  John  G.^lsworthy. 


SUMMEE  PIONEEES. 

Tired  of  waiting,  you  burst  your  bounds, 

Impatient  flowers,  before  the  winter  had  gone. 

Glimpses  of  the  unseen  comer  came  into  your  wayside  watch, 
And  you  rushed  out  running  and  panting, 

O  restless  jasmines,  0  troop  of  riotous  roses ! 

You  were  the  first  to  march  to  the  breach  of  death, 

Your  clamour  of  colour  and  perfume  troubled  the  air. 

You  laughed  and  pressed  and  pushed  each  other. 

Bared  your  breasts  and  dropped  to  the  ground  in  heaps. 

The  summer  will  come  in  its  time. 

Sailing  in  the  flood  tide  of  the  south  wind. 

But  you  never  counted  slow  moments  to  be  sure  of  him. 

You  recklessly  spent  your  all  in  the  road  in  the  terrible  joy 
of  faith. 

You  heard  his  footsteps  from  afar 

And  flung  your  mantle  of  death  for  him  to  tread  on. 

Your  bonds  break  even  before  the  rescuer  is  seen. 

You  make  him  your  own  ere  he  can  come  and  claim  you. 


Eabindranath  Tagore. 


ENGLISH  MUSIC  AND  GERMAN  MASTERS. 


Absent  from  England  for  over  twenty  years,  I  returned  to 
London  a  few  days  before  the  Declaration  of  War,  and  have 
since  tried  to  make  myself  useful  by  devoting  my  energies  and 
my  time  to  the  War  Emergency  Entertainments,  organised  by 
Muriel  Viscountess  Helmsley,  Mr.  H.  Gordon  Self  ridge  and  my¬ 
self  for  the  purpose  of  finding  employment  for  artists  of  the 
musical  profession  reduced  to  very  straitened  circumstances  by 
the  present  crisis. 

I  have  been  able  in  a  few  months  to  give  130  of  these  entertain¬ 
ments  in  London  and  the  suburbs,  and  to  give  over  900  engage¬ 
ments  to  those  in  need. 

Besides  being  the  means  of  helping  artists  absolutely  destitute 
in  many  cases,  the  War  Emergency  Entertainments  have 
furnished  opportunities  for  many  young  and  clever  people  hither¬ 
to  unknown  to  the  public,  of  making  an  appearance ;  and  have 
called  forth  sympathetic  notices  from  the  musical  critics  of  the 
chief  London  papers.  These  gentlemen,  understanding  the 
spirit  in  which  these  concerts  were  conceived,  have  most 
generously  given  the  young  artists  every  encouragement. 

I  have  myself  been  able  to  verify  the  fact  that  the  young 
singers  and  instrumentalists  of  the  present  generation  display 
more  animation  and  greater  powers  of  emotional  expression,  than 
were  possessed  by  artists  here  twenty  years  ago.  These  powers 
only  need  earnest  study  and  sympathetic  appreciation  to  acquire 
their  full  development.  It  would  be  wise  of  the  composers  to 
select  some  of  these  young  artists  and  teach  them  how  to  interpret 
their  music  while  they  are  still  disciplined  enough  to  listen,  still 
eager  enough  to  learn,  and  before  they  develop  the  laziness  and 
conceit  often  born  of  success. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  I  could  also  devote  some  of  the  concerts 
to  the  cause  of  British  music,  and  for  many  weeks  my  Thursday 
evening  programmes  have  been  entirely  dedicated  to  the  works 
of  British  composers.  The  result  has  been  in  every  way 
satisfactory.  The  concerts  have  brought  me  into  contact  with 
many  young  musicians  of  undoubted  talent  and  brilliant  promise. 
Their  music  has  moreover  proven  to  me  that  if  they  could  only 
learn  to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  influence  of  the  German 
masters  and  their  English  disciples,  they  would  translate  into 
music  the  true  spirit  of  their  fellow  countrymen. 
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Music  lovers  of  England  have  always  been  fascinated  by  the 
musical  genius  of  Germany.  Handel  ruled  supreme  for  years 
then  Mendelssohn,  then  Brahms  and  Wagner ;  and  in  justice  we 
must  confess  that  our  composers  here  have  learnt  a  great  deal 
from  them  :  too  much  indeed  :  for  their  gratitude  and  their  adora¬ 
tion  have  been  so  complete  and  so  unselfish  that  their  hymn  of 
praise  to  the  Teutonic  Tone  Deities  has  completely  drowned  the 
mysterious  whisper  of  their  own  souls . 

The  constant  performance  of  German  works  in  this  country 
has  completely  moulded  the  mind  of  the  public  here  to  the  forms 
and  mode  of  expression  adopted  by  the  musicians  of  Germany; 
their  success  has  brought  to  England  a  number  of  German  artists, 
editors  and  agents  of  all  sorts,  who  have  displayed  and  still  dis¬ 
play  the  greatest  energy  in  booming  their  music  and  their 
artists. 

We  might  even  say  that,  in  the  domains  of  what  is  known  as 
serious  music,  for  a  very  long  period  Germany  was  the  Svengali 
of  Britannia,  who  could  only  sing  when  under  her  hypnotic 
influence.  That  this  unhealthy  fascination  still  exists,  is  proven 
by  the  extraordinary  fact  that  while  our  men  are  dying  each 
day  for  the  Life  and  Soul  of  England,  many  Englishmen 
are  fighting  here  for  the  music  of  Germany,  and  no  music  ever 
reflected  more  eloquently  the  Life  and  Soul  of  the  Land  that 
produced  it. 

The  hour  has  come  to  put  aside  and  to  veil  with  crape  the 
scores  of  the  men  who  have  crystallised  in  so  unmistakable  a 
manner  the  spirit  of  the  modern  Huns. 

After  the  war,  when  the  memory  of  Louvain,  of  Eheims,  of 
the  ill-treatment  of  British  prisoners,  will  be  less  vivid  in  our 
minds  than  now,  we  shall  perhaps  be  able  to  listen,  without 
seeing  the  horrible  pictures  evoked  to-day  by  associations  of 
Ideas,  to  the  “  Gotterdammerung  ”  and  in  it  hear  only  the 
sonorous  and  symbolic  Prophecy  uttered  by  a  great  genius, 
conscious  of  the  end  of  the  lying,  bloodthirsty  chiefs  who  have 
plunged  the  world  into  an  ocean  of  Blood  and  Tears. 

The  Wagnerian  methods  have  influenced  more  than  any  others 
the  composers  not  only  of  England,  but  also  those  of  France  and 
Italy.  And  that  influence  has  been  pernicious.  Wagner’s  music 
is  too  deeply  saturated  with  race  essence  to  be  easily  assimilated 
by  men  of  southern  origin.  .  .  .  Metaphysics  in  Music  do  not 
blend  harmoniously  with  the  eloquent  limpidity  of  the  Latin 
spirit. 

Recent  events  in  Belgium  and  in  France  prove  that  the  modern 
music  in  Germany  has  done  little  for  civilisation,  and  if  the  works 
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of  the  Master  of  Bayreuth  and  those  of  Eichard  Strauss  and 
Brahms  are  not  responsible  for  the  scientific  cruelty  of  the 
Germans,  they  have  certainly  not  had  the  effect  of  ennobling 
their  characters. 

I  repeat  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  British  composers  to 
emancipate  themselves  from  the  tyranny  of  Art — forms  that  stifle 
their  individuality. 

“Art  is  above  Nationality,”  say  the  aesthetic  snobs,  who,  forget¬ 
ful  of  the  tragedy  of  the  hour,  seek  to  pose  as  the  arbiters  of 
culture ! 

When  the  sword  is  drawn  to  defend  our  home  and  our  liberty, 
nationality  is  before  everything,  even  men  of  different  creeds 
fraternise  and  fight  for  the  common  cause,  and  the  greatest  music 
is  that  which  expresses  the  essence  of  a  national  temperament, 
the  Soul  of  a  people. 

For  some  time  past  in  France  a  reaction  has  been  gaining 
ground  rapidly.  Claude  Debussy  determined  to  escape  the  yoke 
of  the  representative  theme  and,  indeed,  banished  themes  alto¬ 
gether.  .  .  .  He  evolved  the  art  of  atmospheric  music  by  means 
of  harmonies  of  great  subtlety,  of  great  delicacy  in  colouring, 
but  lacking  in  the  emotion  and  in  the  vigour  which  signifies 
health. 

Debussy  has  many  disciples  in  France  and  elsewhere.  His 
music,  however,  is  of  too  esoteric  a  nature  to  be  comprehensible 
to  the  great  mass  of  the  French  people.  But  though  the  com¬ 
poser  of  “  Pelleas  and  Melisande  ”  may  never  be  accepted  as  a 
popular  genius  by  the  great  public,  his  name  will  stand  out  in 
the  history  of  French  music  as  the  musician  who  tried  to  free 
the  art  of  his  country  from  the  inexorable  and  fatal  discipline 
of  the  Leit  Motif. 

Several  of  the  foremost  composers  of  Great  Britain  have  also 
been  seeking  for  some  time  past  the  road  towards  emancipation, 
and  though  this  advance  along  the  “new  path”  has  been  less 
revolutionary  than  that  of  their  French  confrhes,  still  their 
efforts  have  opened  up  the  way  to  those  of  the  younger  genera¬ 
tion  who  are  fired  by  the  passion  of  artistic  liberty. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  who  have  faith  in  the  future  of 
British  music  will  in  every  way  encourage  the  musicians  of 
this  country  who  sacrifice  pecuniary  benefits  in  dedicating 
themselves  to  the  highest  musical  expression  of  their  racial 
characteristics. 

In  spite  of  all  the  protests  of  those  who,  even  in  this  hour 
of  life-struggle,  place  their  artistic  egotism  above  all  other  con¬ 
siderations,  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  can  have 
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no  wish  to-day  to  listen  to  Wagner  and  Brahms,  and  their 
sympathies  must  naturally  incline  towards  their  native  com¬ 
posers. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  a  great  change  will  come  over  the  spirit 
of  the  world  after  this  war,  and  that  the  conditions  of  the 
musical  art  will  change  completely,  the  democracies  will  insist 
upon  being  invited  to  the  aesthetic  banquet,  and  new  forms  will 
have  to  be  found  to  suit  their  love  of  truth  and  simplicity.  The 
musical  prig,  the  intellectual  Caliban  with  his  ridiculous  “twist¬ 
ings”  and  “turnings”  of  a  tune,  his  contrapuntal  somersaults, 
is  destined  to  disappear.  The  Democracy  is  rapidly  acquiring 
a  Mind,  but  it  still  has  a  heart  that  feels  and  responds  to 
emotion  and  spontaneity  :  the  composer  of  the  future  will  have 
to  take  this  into  consideration. 

I  believe  that  in  the  whole  of  Europe,  even  in  Germany,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  find  an  audience  willing  to  listen  any  longer 
to  the  hysterical  ranting  of  Herod  and  the  disgusting  scene  when 
Salome  embraces  the  dead  lips  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  After 
all  the  horrors  of  this  war,  these  things  will  be  set  aside.  There 
will  be  a  great  thirst  for  fresh  air,  for  simple  truths.  Civilisa¬ 
tion  having  proven  itself  a  failure,  man  will  in  many  ways  return 
for  consolation  to  Nature,  and  not  be,  as  he  often  is  in  this 
country,  ashamed  of  it — the  music  of  Great  Britain  has  suffered 
through  this.  When  our  composers  acquire  the  power  of  ex¬ 
pressing  their  natural  emotions  with  less  reserve,  their  person¬ 
alities  will  be  exteriorised  with  greater  force,  and  appeal  more 
to  those  who  listen  to  them. 

We  must  do  all  we  can  to  clear  the  way  for  the  men  who 
will  profit  by  the  new  conditions.  Let  us  begin  by  reacting 
against  the  suggestive  influence  exercised  on  the  music-loving 
public  by  the  German  composers. 

Englishmen  have  played  a  great  part  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  thanks  to  their  undoubted  genius  for  government.  They 
have,  more  than  the  men  of  any  other  nations,  realised  the 
wisdom  of  tolerance,  and  of  respect  for  the  customs  and  the 
creeds  of  other  countries.  Their  hospitality  to  all  foreigners  has 
been  unlimited — aliens  have  been  accorded  the  greatest  freedom 
and  encouragement  in  trade,  in  commerce,  and  in  art — and  in 
the  case  of  members  of  the  musical  profession,  the  welcome  has 
been  so  warm,  that  the  claims  of  our  own  musicians  have  often 
been  sadly  neglected. 

Tolerance  is  the  noble  characteristic  of  a  people  renowned  for 
their  love  of  individual  liberty,  but  an  exaggerated  display  of 
this  quality  may  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  a  particular 
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community,  and  the  members  of  this  community  have  a  perfect 
right  to  resent  it  and  to  appeal  for  protection  to  the  patriotism 
of  their  own  countrymen. 

Germany  has  produced  composers,  conductors,  and  executants 
of  genius,  and  it  was  natural  that  the  works  of  the  great  masters 
should  occupy  in  England  a  considerable  place.  But,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  for  many  years  the  success  of  German  music  has  brought 
to  our  shores  so  big  an  army  of  musical  Teutons  of  all  kinds, 
that  they  have  wrested  many  of  the  musical  industries  from 
Englishmen,  and  have  practically  taken  over  the  government  of 
musical  matters  in  this  country. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  had  peace  reigned  in  Europe  for  many 
years  longer,  those  who  created,  performed,  or  listened  to 
music  would  have  come  more  and  more  under  the  German 
influence.  Most  of  the  leading  musicians  of  Great  Britain, 
though  good  patriots  enough,  have  absorbed  so  much  Wagner 
and  Brahms  that  their  musical  souls  might  be  described  as  “made 
in  Germany.”  It  has  been  the  fashion,  also,  of  late  years  for 
young  English  singers  to  go  to  Germany  for  training  and  return 
here  with  a  large  repertoire  of  German  lieder,  which  they  sing 
in  the  original  language.  With  their  vocal  training  they  also 
cultivate  the  German  contempt  for  British  music  and  British 
composers,  and  a  great  many  of  these  singers  do  not  even  know 
the  names  of  the  songs  of  their  own  country. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  creation  of  a  national  art,  an 
art  independent  of  foreign  influence,  and  one  that  will  voice 
eloquently  the  emotions  and  ideal  aspirations  of  the  British 
people,  this  condition  of  things  was  and  is  deplorable. 

I  should  suggest  that  all  music  in  foreign  languages  should 
be  prohibited  in  the  recognised  musical  colleges  in  England, 
since  it  is  ridiculous  for  the  people  to  teach  their  pupils  to  sing  in 
a  language  they  themselves  do  not  pronounce  perfectly. 

I  am  astoi\ished  at  the  number  of  young  artists  who  have 
been  to  me  since  the  commencement  of  the  War  Emergency 
Entertainments,  who,  though  not  able  to  articulate  properly  in 
their  own  native  tongue,  take  lessons  with  people  who  teach 
them  to  sing  and  render  absolutely  hideous  the  French,  German, 
and  Italian  languages !  This  is  the  cause  of  one  of  the  great 
misunderstandings  between  the  musical  profession  and  the  public 
in  this  country,  it  is  an  insult  to  their  reason  to  sing  to  them, 
and  give  operas  in  a  language  of  which  they  understand  absolutely 
nothing.  The  masses  are  becoming  daily  more  and  more 
educated,  and  they  demand  a  “place  in  the  sun”  for  the  exercise 
of  this  intelligence. 
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If  certain  groups  of  music  lovers  care  to  arrange  seasons  of 
Italian  or  Kussian  or  French  opera,  there  can  be  no  objection, 
for  they  are  naturally  desirous  of  hearing  works  in  their  original 
idiom,  but  these  entertainments  are  generally  very  costly,  and 
only  appeal  to  rich  people.  For  any  musical  institution  to  be 
durable  in  this  country  to-day,  it  must  be  democratic  in  character 
and  appeal  to  all  classes. 

I  have  made  a  special  study  of  several  languages  in  song, 
and  I  maintain  that  I  can  sing  with  the  same  ease  in  our  mother 
tongue  as  in  Italian.  English  is  more  pleasant  to  the  ear  than 
the  guttural  German,  a  singer  can  be  more  effective  and  produce 
softer  tones  when  murmuring  “I  love  you”  than  when  trying 
to  force  through  his  teeth  the  very  unmusical  sound  of  ‘‘Icb 
liebe  dich.”  Is  the  language  that  gave  birth  to  the  sonnets  of 
Shakespeare,  the  poetry  of  Byron,  of  Swinburne,  not  musical 
enough  for  the  English  singer?  If  the  great  orators  of  England 
found  it  strong  and  eloquent  enough  to  voice  the  ideas  that  have 
given  freedom  to  millions,  can  the  dramatic  musician  of  this 
country  not  be  content  to  find  therein  a  fount  of  inspiration? 

The  war  has  come,  and  to-day  the  shadow  of  the  wings  of 
the  Angel  of  Death  seems  to  hide  from  our  view  all  things  of 
beauty  and  all  visions  of  art.  And  yet,  through  the  universal 
gloom,  the  faint  blush  of  a  new  morn  is  visible  to  those  whose 
eyes  have  learnt  to  pierce  the  darkness. 

Is  this  the  dawn  of  the  renascence  of  English  music? 

Will  the  ruthless  behaviour,  the  Philosophy  of  Frightfulness 
of  the  professors  of  “Kultur”  not  cause  the  younger  generation 
of  composers  to  turn  away  for  a  time  from  all  things  German  and 
seek  inspiration  in  the  old  music  of  Britain,  music  wherein  Byrde, 
Tallis,  Morley,  Purcell  and  Arne  have  crystallised  the  deep  senti¬ 
ment  and  the  buoyant  cheerfulness  of  the  British  nation.  In  what 
country  can  the  young  student  find  a  richer,  a  more  varied  collec¬ 
tion  of  folk  songs?  And  should  not  this  “world-struggle”  where 
millions  of  men  are  fighting  for  that  which  is  most  precious  to 
humanity — “freedom  from  all  forms  of  coercion  and  tyranny” — 
quicken  all  the  deepest  feelings  of  the  poet-musician?  We  have 
every  right  then  to  expect  the  young  English  composer  of  to-day 
to  rid  himself  once  and  for  ever  of  the  sway  of  the  musical 
“formulae”  adopted  by  the  composers  of  Germany. 

The  future  belongs  to  the  young  hero  who  will  have  the  courage 
to  exclude  from  his  library  all  the  works  of  Handel,  Mendelssohn, 
Wagner,  Brahms  and  Eichard  Strauss  ;  who  wdll  be  as  deaf  to  the 
charm  of  Debussy’s  atmospheric  sonorities  as  to  the  enhar- 
monics  of  the  ultra-modern  Russian  school ;  who  will  draw  from 
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the  depths  of  his  own  being  tone  pictures  of  all  that  is  beautiful 
in  the  wonderful  poetry  of  Great  Britain  and  find  the  vigorous 
rhythms  that  will  tell  of  the  dauntless  spirit  of  those  who  go  to 
death  singing  “Tipperary.” 

This  young  hero  must  invent  a  new  musical  language  that  will 
translate  the  ideal  aspirations  of  the  democracy  of  England,  and 
he  must  find  a  means  of  expressing  great  feeling  and  deep  senti¬ 
ments  in  a  form  comprehensible  to  the  masses.  The  music  which 
can  only  appeal  to  the  cultured  few  has  had  its  day  :  an  aesthetic 
aristocracy  can  no  longer  suffice  to  support  musical  works  that 
are  so  costly  of  production.  The  genius  must  come  who  will 
know  how  to  conciliate  art  and  popularity.  To  him — “  All  hail !  ” 
««»«»« 

I  am  giving  a  series  of  Orchestral  Concerts  (Matinees)  at 
Queen’s  Hall  on  April  29th,  May  9th,  and  May  29th,  the  pro¬ 
gramme  to  be  composed  entirely  of  the  works  of  British  com- 
jwsers.  I  appeal  to  all  those  who  feel  as  I  do,  to  come  and  support 
me.  The  net  profits  will  be  devoted  to  the  fund  for  disabled 
sailors  and  soldiers. 

Isidore  de  Lara. 
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For  the  6rst  time  after  an  interval  of  some  four  centuries  an 
officially  accredited  Envoy  from  the  Court  of  St.  James’s  has 
been  sent  to  the  Holy  See.  The  action  has  been  generally 
regarded  as  one  of  the  many  unforeseen  events  which  the 
European  struggle  against  German  aggression,  and  against  the 
threatened  imposition  of  a  perverse  and  corrupted  form  of  so- 
called  civilisation  has  brought  in  its  train.  The  storm  of  Pro¬ 
testant  indignation  w’hich  such  a  step  would  have  aroused  in 
normal  times  has  been  stilled — partly  owing  to  the  splendid 
spirit  of  patriotism  which  has  caused  British  men  and  women 
of  all  political  and  religious  parties  to  sink  their  differences  in 
the  face  of  the  common  danger  to  the  Empire  and  to  the  liberty 
of  Europe,  and  to  trust  themselves  unreservedly  to  the  guidance 
of  their  Government,  and  partly — it  may  be  susi^ected — to  a  wise 
exercise  of  the  Censorship  which  has  prevented  the  expostula¬ 
tions  of  indiscreet  persons  from  appearing  in  the  public  Press. 
The  Nonconformist  conscience  has  been  quieted  by  assurances 
that  it  is  not  the  first  time  in  recent  years  that  a  diplomatic 
agent  of  the  British  Sovereign  has  been  sent  to  the  Papal  Court ; 
and  the  fact  that  such  agents  had  been  only  dispatched  in  a 
semi-official  manner  has  been  prudently  ignored.  A  few  fussy 
people,  no  doubt,  dwelt  in  private  on  the  distinction  between  a 
semi-official  diplomatic  representative  and  an  envoy  bearing  the 
Eoyal  credentials  of  an  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  the  status  of 
a  Minister.  The  more  interesting  fact,  however — since  it  has 
been  generally  assumed  to  be  a  fact,  and  has  been  so  chronicled 
both  in  the  British  and  in  the  foreign  Press — of  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  Vatican  having  been  officially,  even  if  tem¬ 
porarily,  resumed  after  a  suspension  of  four  hundred  years  and 
more,  caused  this  distinction  to  be  regarded  as  of  altogether 
secondary  importance,  if  of  any  importance  at  all.  The  fussy 
persons  were  but  few ;  and  the  distinction  upon  which  they 
insisted  was  tiresome.  No  one  realised  that,  accurately  speaking, 
no  official  representative  of  Great  Britain  had  ever  been  seen  at 
the  Vatican  until  Sir  Henry  Howard  presented  his  credentials; 
and  that,  although  England  had  been  represented  there,  on  and 
off,  until  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  was  to  the 
newly-appointed  Envoy  that  the  honour  fell  of  being  the  first 
official  ambassador — I  use  the  term  in  its  classical  sense — from 
Great  Britain  to  the  Pope.  The  fact  is  both  significant  and 
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instructive.  It  marks  the  progress  of  England  as  an  island  State 
to  that  of  a  world- wide  Empire ;  of  a  State  which  could  afford 
to  ignore  the  political  existence  of  the  Papacy  to  an  Empire 
which,  in  justice  to  the  needs  of  its  subjects  and  to  its  own 
responsibilities  and  interests,  could  no  longer  afford  to  do  so. 
It  marks,  too,  the  folly  of  those  who  assert  that  the  Roman 
Church  and  the  Roman  Pontiff  are  of  little  account  except  as 
representing  a  great  spiritual  organisation,  and  who  declare  that 
the  political  power  of  the  Papacy  has  passed  away.  It  is  not  within 
the  province  of  this  article  to  discuss,  excepting  very  cursorily, 
the  aspects  of  its  subject  from  the  religious  point  of  view.  This 
deeper  consideration  must  be  left  to  those  who  may  discern,  and, 
perhaps,  rightly  discern,  in  the  novel  step  taken  by  our  present 
Government  a  wdsh  to  satisfy  the  legitimate  spiritual  desires  of 
millions  of  loyal  British  Catholic  subjects  throughout  the  Empire 
that  their  Sovereign  and  their  country,  for  whom  and  for  which 
so  many  of  them  are  fighting  and  all  in  some  way  or  another 
making  sacrifices,  should  be  represented  at  the  Court  of  that 
other  Sovereign  in  whom  they  recognise  the  representative  of 
Christ ;  while  it  may  be  assumed  that  probably  the  majority  of 
these  are  in  hopes  that  this  representation  may  not  be  only  of 
a  temporary  nature. 

There  are  few,  it  may  be  imagined,  with  the  exception  of  some 
fanatic  anti-Catholics,  who  will  not  respect  such  a  hope,  or  who 
will  blame  our  present  Government  if,  in  advising  the  King  to 
take  the  step  he  has  been  pleased  to  take,  it  has  been  moved 
by  considerations  other  than  those  of  an  exclusively  political 
character. 

It  is  the  political  side  of  the  question,  however,  with  which 
we  have  to  deal  in  these  pages.  If,  in  discussing  it,  I  may  offend 
the  religious  susceptibilities  of  any  of  my  readers,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Vatican  is  not  only  a  great  spiritual  institu¬ 
tion,  but  that  it  is  also,  and,  perhaps,  primarily,  a  great  political 
institution.  None  have  ever  found  it  possible  to  treat  of  the  one 
characteristic  without  finding  themselves  compelled  to  consider 
the  other.  In  this  impossibility  lies  all  the  power,  and  all  the 
weakness,  of  the  Papacy. 

Great  Britain  has  sent  her  first  official  ambassador  to  the 
Vatican  at  a  moment  when  she  is  fighting,  not  only  for  the 
existence  of  her  Empire,  but  also  for  the  freedom  of  Europe 
and  the  blessings  of  true  civilisation.  The  war  in  which  she  is 
engaged  is  a  war  against  military  despotism ;  against  brutality 
exalted  into  a  cult ;  against  a  system  which  has  deposed  Christ 
and  His  doctrines,  and  in  their  place  set  up  a  bloody  tribal  god  — 
the  fetish  of  a  mentally-diseased  Ruler  and  his  counsellors  who 
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have  communicated  their  disease  to  their  nation,  and  would 
communicate  it  to  the  world. 

What  does  Great  Britain’s  ambassador  find  in  the  dwelling 
of  the  Vicar  of  Christ?  It  is  painful  to  have  to  sully  the  ideals 
of  faith  with  the  mud  of  politics.  The  Catholic  soldier,  British, 
French,  or  Belgian,  fighting  for  the  cause  of  justice  and  true 
civilisation,  the  priests  and  the  religious,  the  devoted  men  and 
women  who  are  tending  the  wounded  and  soothing  the  dying, 
the  victims  to  unspeakable  outrages  perpetrated  by  the  Kaiser’s 
wagers  of  war  by  terrorisation — may  it  not  be  presumed  that 
such  as  these  must  sometimes  comfort  themselves  and  others 
with  the  reflection  that  they  belong  to  a  Faith  which  assures 
them  that  Christ  has  left  his  Vicar  upon  the  earth,  and  that 
the  sympathies  of  the  Vatican  must  be  with  those  who  are 
fighting  in  such  a  cause?  It  is  good  to  think  that  Rome  is  far 
away,  and  that  the  voices  of  the  Vatican  cannot  reach  the  battle¬ 
fields  of  France  and  Flanders,  nor  the  devastated  homes  of 
Belgium.  It  is  good  to  feel,  that  to  such  as  these  faith  can 
remain  in  consequence. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  Vatican  declared  its  neutrality. 
But  that  neutrality  did  not  prevent  the  simple  and  saintly 
Pius  X.  from  dying  practically  of  grief  and  horror,  too  bitterly 
conscious,  perhaps,  of  the  terrible  irony  of  his  position,  and 
thanking  God  that  he  was  removed  from  it.  There  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  the  late  Pontiff  was  fully  aware  of  what  the  true 
nature  of  Vatican  neutrality  was  likely  to  be,  and  that  the 
knowledge  directly  contributed  to  his  end.  Let  us  now  examine 
the  spirit  of  that  neutrality,  which  I  will  presently  illustrate  by 
one  or  two  examples  from  which  I  will  only  omit  the  names  of 
the  persons  concerned. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary,  and  just,  to  state  that  the 
sole  official  organ  of  the  Vatican — VOsservatore  Romano — has 
from  the  outbreak  of  the  war  scrupulously  adhered  to  a  neutral 
attitude.  It  may  be  added,  however,  that  this  organ  is  read,  as 
a  rule,  only  by  what  may  be  termed  the  official  classes  of  the 
Vatican,  and  is.  therefore,  seldom  seen  by  the  general  public. 
If  we  take  the  Clerical  Press  throughout  Italy,  it  will  be  found 
to  be,  without  any  exception,  bitterly  hostile  to  Great  Britain, 
and  as  enthusiastically  pro-German.  The  Corriere  d'ltalia, 
which,  although  not  official,  has  now  the  largest  circulation  of 
any  clerical  journal,  and  which  is  read  by  many  who  are  not 
clerically  inclined,  was  as  anti-British  and  pro-German  as  any 
of  its  colleagues ;  though,  when  rumours  began  to  be  bruited  in 
Rome  of  a  possible  British  diplomatic  mission  to  the  Vatican, 
it  slightly  moderated  its  tone.  The  rest  of  the  clerical  news- 
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papers  both  in  Eome  and  in  the  great  provincial  cities,  as  well 
as  those  in  the  country  districts,  are  full  of  every  kind  of  calumny 
against  England,  and  are  scarcely  less  bitter  than  the  German 
newspapers  themselves.  It  may  be  objected  that  the  Vatican, 
like  any  other  Government,  is  responsible  only  for  the  opinions 
of  its  official  organs.  But  the  clerical  journals  in  Italy  take  their 
opinions  largely  from  the  priests,  many  of  whom  write  for  them, 
and  from  the  more  prominent  members,  clerical  and  lay,  of  the 
clerical  party.  The  fact  that  there  are  but  very  few — I  believe 
pot  half  a  dozen — of  the  Cardinals  of  the  Curia,  and  those  few 
not  the  most  authoritative,  who  are  not  entirely  pro-German 
and  anti-British,  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  monsignori  and 
the  lay  officials  of  the  Papal  Court  are  heart  and  soul  with  the 
cause  of  the  Kaiser,  and  remarkable  for  their  venom  against 
both  France  and  England,  especially  England — naturally  has  its 
effect  on  the  lower  clergy  and  the  clerical  Press ;  while  the  fact, 
too,  that,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  the  entire  “Black”  aristo¬ 
cracy  of  Eome  and  other  cities  holds  the  same  views,  equally 
influences  the  opinions  of  the  lower  strata  of  that  community. 
It  is  only  a  few  days  ago  that  I  heard  a  very  well-known  Eoman 
princess,  whose  husband  holds  high  office  at  the  Vatican,  de¬ 
nouncing  England  as  the  cause  of  the  war,  and  proclaiming  her 
sympathies  with  and  approval  of  German  methods  of  waging  it. 
This  was  the  more  surprising  since  the  lady  in  question  belongs 
by  birth  to  a  great  Eoman  family  possessing  a  very  special  link 
with  our  country.  I  mention  the  incident,  not  because  the 
opinions  of  the  Eoman  aristocracy.  Black  or  White,  have, 
mercifully,  any  weight  in  the  country,  but  merely  as  an  instance 
of  how  even  women  connected  with  the  Vatican  have  been 
brought  to  sympathise  with  the  cause  of  wanton  bloodshed,  and 
of  moral  and  political  dishonour,  as  advanced  by  Germany.  I 
am  very  far  from  suggesting  that,  were  this  an  ordinary  war 
on  which  nothing  vital  to  the  moral  and  social  well-being  of 
Europe  depended,  individuals  belonging  to  any  nation  save  those 
of  the  actual  belligerents  would  not  have  a  perfect  right  to  give 
their  sympathies  where  they  pleased.  But  when  the  whole  of 
the  civilised  world  is  standing  aghast  at  German  brutality,  greed, 
and  bad  faith,  when  every  tradition  of  civilised  warfare  has  been 
cynically  broken  and  ignored  by  a  nation  boasting  of  its  con¬ 
tempt  for  these  traditions,  when  all  the  doctrines  of  Christ  have 
been  cast  in  the  dust  to  be  replaced  by  those  of  Baal — it  is  not 
a  little  shocking  to  find  that  in  only  two  spots  in  Europe  are 
those  outrages  upon  our  Christian  civilisation  applauded  and 
approved  :  namely,  in  Constantinople,  and  in  the  Vatican  and 
among  those  connected  with  it. 
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I  will  give  two  more  instances  of  the  complete  domination  by 
Berlin  of  the  Vatican,  before  proceeding  to  examine  the  reasons 
why  the  last-mentioned  can  be  considered  neutral  only  in  name. 

In  November  last  a  certain  Flemish  monsignore,  well  known 
and  highly  respected  in  Kome,  was  appointed  by  the  Cardinal- 
Vicar  to  preach  the  course  of  Advent  sermons  in  the  church  of 
Sant’  Andrea  della  Valle.  He  chose  for  the  subject  of  these 
sermons  that  of  Peace  and  Good-will.  On  the  very  eve  of  Advent 
he  was  summoned  to  the  Vatican  and  informed  that  another 
preacher  had  been  substituted  to  take  his  place.  It  appeared  that 
the  notices  of  his  sermons  had  hardly  been  published  when 
representations  were  made  from  the  Prussian  Legation  to  the 
Holy  See  that  neither  the  preacher  nor  his  subject  would  be 
pleasing  to  Germany,  and  requesting  that  he  should  be  sub¬ 
stituted. 

More  recently,  a  Belgian  monsignore  was  sent  by  the  Belgian 
Government  to  Borne  with  a  list  of  the  names  of  fifty  priests 
who  had  been  shot  by  the  order  of  German  officers,  under  parti¬ 
cularly  brutal  circumstances,  and  also  with  a  list  of  nuns  who 
had  been  subjected  to  a  fate  for  them  worse  than  death.  He  was 
instructed  to  obtain  through  the  Belgian  Legation  an  audience 
of  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State,  and  to  urge  that  representa¬ 
tions  should  be  made  to  the  German  Government  on  the  subject. 
All  the  reply  that  he  was  able  to  obtain  at  the  Vatican  was  a 
shrug  of  the  shoulders  and  the  remark: — “Que  voulez-vous. 
Monsignore  ?  Ce  sont  les  Episodes  de  la  guerre !  ” 

It  may,  no  doubt,  be  pointed  out  by  apologists  for  the  cynical 
attitude  of  the  Vatican  towards  German  barbarities  that  Bene¬ 
dict  XV.  has  intervened  in  favour  of  an  armistice  during  the 
Christmas  season,  that  he  has  from  the  first  day  of  his  pontificate 
deplor'ed  the  war,  and  that  he  is,  at  the  time  of  writing,  en¬ 
deavouring  to  obtain  the  liberation  of  prisoners  of  war  inept  for 
bearing  arms.  These  interventions  are  no  doubt  sincere  on  the 
part  of  the  Pope ;  but,  after  all,  to  what  do  they  amount?  They 
in  no  way  touch  either  the  political  or  the  spiritual  responsibilities 
of  the  Vatican.  We  must  not  forget  these  two  elements,  so  often 
doomed  to  be  in  contradiction ;  nor  can  we  forget  the  countless 
examples  in  the  history  of  the  Papacy  when  its  spiritual  mission 
and  prerogatives  have  been  sacrificed  to  its  political  ambitions. 
The  somewhat  Platonic  expressions  of  humane  principles  hitherto 
uttered  by  Benedict  XV.  certainly  cannot  have  imperilled  either 
the  political  aspirations  of  the  Vatican  or  its  position  of  neutrality. 
While  writing  these  pages,  the  arrest  by  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Cardinal  Mercier  has,  presumably,  taken  place.  I  regret 
that  it  is  as  yet  impossible  to  know  how  the  matter,  if  correctly 
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reported  in  the  papers,  will  be  “arranged.”  It  is  not  without 
significance  that  in  each  of  his  acts  of  intervention  in  the  war 
the  Pope  has,  in  the  first  instance,  addressed  his  communications 
to  the  Kaiser.  If,  as  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  case, 
those  communications  were  addressed  simultaneously  to  each  of 
the  sovereigns  and  heads  of  States  concerned,  especial  care  has 
been  taken,  not  only  by  the  Clerical  but  also  by  the  entire  Press 
generally,  to  conceal  the  fact,  as  though  to  demonstrate  to  the 
world  that  the  Kaiser  enjoyed  the  particular  esteem  of  the 
Vatican.  Both  the  Papal  telegram  to  William  II.,  and  his  reply 
to  it,  were  published  some  days  before  those  to  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  and  our  own  Sovereign  and  the  replies  made  to  them. 

We  may,  perhaps,  ask  ourselves  what  would  have  been  the 
attitude  of  Pius  X.  towards  Vatican  neutrality,  and  in  what  way 
he  would  have  interpreted  it.  It  is  well  known  that,  beneath 
his  gentle,  fatherly  nature,  he  was  possessed  of  an  adamant  will 
where  distinction  between  right  and  wrong  was  concerned,  and 
that  he  looked  upon  himself  rather  as  the  representative  of  Him 
whose  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world  than  the  head  of  a  political 
State,  Had  he  lived  to  learn  of  the  outrages  against  humanity, 
honour,  and  Christian  civilisation  perpetrated  by  the  Kaiser  and 
his  supporters,  he  might  well  have  created  consternation  in  the 
Vatican,  and  in  that  “black”  world  in  which  he  was  always 
sneered  at  as  a  peasant,  by  breaking  through  the  bonds  of  politics 
in  order  to  assume  the  prerogatives  of  his  nobler  calling. 

We  have,  however,  to  recognise  that  the  Vatican  is  bound 
hand  and  foot  by  those  bonds  it  has  woven  for  itself  through  the 
centuries ;  and  students  of  the  subject  know  well  that  no  great 
dominating  religion  has  ever  existed,  or  can  exist,  without  sub¬ 
servience  to  political  and  social  conditions.  The  last  of  the 
Apostles  had  not  passed  away  before  Christianity  itself  had  begun 
to  be  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  politics. 

Limits  of  space  forbid  us  to  dwell  upon  this  consideration, 
which  nevertheless  accounts  in  a  large,  and  perhaps  in  an  entire 
degree  for  attitudes  on  the  part  of  the  Vatican  which  have  often 
shocked  those  outside  the  pale  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  have 
caused  pain  and  surprise  to  countless  numbers  of  those  within  it. 
Both  categories,  however,  must  reconcile  themselves  to  the  in¬ 
evitable  fact,  rendered  more  than  ever  patent  at  the  present 
moment,  that,  in  all  great  crises  occurring  among  the  Powers  of 
Western  Europe,  the  political  practice  of  the  Vatican  must  con¬ 
tinually  find  itself  in  marked,  and  often  in  painful,  contrast  with 
its  spiritual  theories  and  pretensions. 

We  may  now  briefly  examine  the  present  situation  in  so  far  as 
it  regards  ourselves  and  our  Empire.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to 
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say  that,  were  the  existing  attitude  and  sentiments  of  the  Vatican 
and  of  the  Vatican  party  in  Italy  to  be  fully  known  to  them, 
the  most  sacred  feelings  of  many  millions  of  the  King’s  subjects 
would  be  so  deeply  wounded  as  to  cause  a  struggle  in  their  con¬ 
sciences  between  loyalty  to  their  religious  faith  and  loyalty  to 
their  Sovereign  and  their  country.  No  accusation  against  Great 
Britain,  and  no  feigned  indignation  against  her  as  having  brought 
about  this  war  with  the  deliberate  intention  of  crushing  Germany 
as  her  commercial  rival,  no  charges  of  political  dishonesty, 
hypocrisy,  and  bad  faith,  are  too  violent,  or  too  ridiculous,  to 
be  uttered  and  insisted  upon  by  even  the  highest  dignitaries  of 
the  Vatican  in  conversation  with  those  whom  they  wish  to  in¬ 
fluence  ;  by  the  Vatican  entourage ;  and  by  the  Press  which  un- 
ofiicially,  but  not  the  less  truly,  reflects  their  ideas  and  policy. 

I  have  as  yet  seen  no  anti-British  outbursts  in  German  news¬ 
papers  which  have  not  been  fully  equalled,  and  sometimes  sur¬ 
passed,  by  statements  I  have  read  in  that  Press;  while  I  have 
reason  to  know  that  such  statements  only  repeat  in  print  ex¬ 
pressions  and  opinions  used  in  conversations  and  written  in 
private  letters.  The  earnest,  even  feverish  desire  for  the  victory 
of  Germany  over  England  is  far  more  marked  than  the  desire  to 
see  her  triumph  over  France  or  Eussia ;  while  the  miseries  of 
Belgium,  and  the  horrors  perpetrated  in  accordance  with  the 
Kaiser’s  martial  programme,  are  cynically  and  contemptuously 
dismissed  as  being  unfortunate  and  deplorable  means  to  be  never¬ 
theless  justified  by  the  end !  As  regards  these  pro-German 
sentiments  circulated  by  the  clerical  Press,  it  is  marvellous  how 
cleverly  they  are  put  forth  so  as  to  appeal,  in  the  most  direct 
manner  possible,  to  the  most  important  interests  of  the  various 
circles  it  is  desired  to  influence.  The  pecuniary  losses  which 
would  occur  to  all  classes  of  the  Italian  community  should  Ger¬ 
many  be  vanquished  by  Great  Britain  are  carefully  insisted  upon. 
The  argument  would  be  a  powerful  one  in  any  country ;  and*  it 
is  especially  so  among  the  Italians,  who,  very  naturally,  regard 
the  welfare  of  their  own  pockets  as  a  primary  consideration.  No 
classes  of  the  community,  however  humble,  are  overlooked  by 
the  propagators  of  pro-Germanism,  who,  it  may  be  observed,  are 
almost  entirely  confined  to  the  Vatican  party  in  Italy  and  to  a 
certain  number  of  financial  institutions  and  private  individuals 
having  great  pecuniary,  commercial,  or  other  interests  in  a 
German  victory.  A  clerical  organ,  largely  read  in  the  richest 
agricultural  districts  of  Italy  has  lately  published  articles  to  prove 
that  England  is  determined  to  ruin  Italian  agriculture !  and 
that  only  her  annihilation  by  Germany  will  save  Italian  land- 
owners,  peasant  proprietors,  and  the  agricultural  classes  generally 
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from  loss  of  their  possessions  and  fortunes.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  the  war  is  a  war  of  socialism  and  democracy  waged  by 
England  on  the  forces  of  law,  order,  civilisation,  and  recognition 
of  legitimate  authority  as  represented  by  Germany.  In  no  one 
of  these  publications  is  there  to  be  found  a  single  word  of  protest 
against  the  horrors  enacted  in  Belgium  and  in  France,  nor  against 
the  iniquitous  conduct  of  the  two  Kaisers  in  forcing  a  war  upon 
nations  desirous  only  of  peace,  and  of  the  right  to  preserve  intact 
their  national  honour.  In  none  is  there  any  appeal  to  the  higher 
ideals  of  humanity,  or  to  Christian  doctrines  of  charity,  forbear¬ 
ance,  and  good-will.  The  Vatican  is  neutral.  The  Platonic  plati¬ 
tudes  of  the  Pope  are  deemed  sufficiently  to  respond  to  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  Christ  through  his  Vicar.  Anything  beyond  these  plati¬ 
tudes  would  offend  Germany. 

It  may  well  be  asked  what  is  the  reason  for  all  this.  The 
hostility  of  the  Vatican  towards  England  is  no  new  thing.  The 
present  writer  drew  attention  to  it  in  the  pages  of  The  National 
Review  at  the  time  of  the  last  South  African  War ;  and  was 
severely  taken  to  task  by  the  Catholic  Press  in  England  and  in 
America  for  stating  that  in  any  crisis  threatening  the  welfare  of 
Great  Britain  the  Vatican  would  always  be  found  on  the  side  of 
Great  Britain’s  enemies.  History  has  repeated  itself.  The 
famous  telegram  sent  by  William  II.  when  England  was  suffer¬ 
ing  under  reverses  in  her  struggle  with  the  Boers  was  rapturously 
acclaimed  by  the  Vatican  party  and  its  Press  in  Italy  and  else¬ 
where  on  the  Continent,  and  in  America ;  while  it  is  no  secret 
that  the  sympathies  of  the  highest  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  in 
Eome  and  in  many  countries  were  entirely  with  the  same  in¬ 
dividual  when  he  attempted  to  persuade  certain  of  the  Great 
Powers  to  form  an  armed  coalition  against  her.  If  this  hostility 
on  the  part  of  the  Vatican  towards  us  was  strong  then,  it  is 
violent  now.  It  has  other  and  greater  reasons  for  being  so.  At 
the  present  time,  the  dominating  idea  of  the  Papacy  is  to  obtain 
a  place  in  the  European  Congress  which  must  immediately  follow 
the  declaration  of  peace.  To  this  purely  worldly  aspiration  is 
subordinated  every  other  consideration.  This  determination  to 
be  recognised  as  a  Sovereign  State  must  not  he  taken  as  imply¬ 
ing  that  there  are  yet  remaining  any  but  a  few  foolish  laymen 
and  decrepit  ecclesiastics  who  are  under  the  impression  that  the 
temporal  dominions  of  the  Vatican  could  ever  be  restored  to  it. 
The  admission  of  a  Papal  representative  to  a  Congress  in  which 
only  Sovereign  States  and  Bepublics  could  be  represented  would 
naturally  imply  the  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  world  of  the 
Vatican  as  such.  But  this  official  recognition  would  be  only  a 
matter  of  secondary  importance  to  the  Vatican,  since  its  inde- 
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pendent  position  is  already  recognised  unofficially  by  all  nations, 
and  has  been  so  from  the  first.  The  real  object  of  the  Vatican’s 
desire  to  be  represented  in  the  forthcoming  Congress  is  to  demand 
in  that  Congress  the  Internationalisation  of  the  Law  of  Guaran¬ 
tees.  Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  in  order  briefly  to  consider 
what  this  would  imply.  In  no  circumstances  whatsoever  could, 
or  would,  Italy  agree  to  the  inclusion  of  the  Vatican  in  a 
Congress  of  Sovereign  States.  She  has  made  that  very  clear  in 
her  attitude  concerning  the  representation  of  the  Pope  at  the 
Hague  Tribunal.  And  still  less  could,  or  would,  Italy  ever  con¬ 
sent  to  the  Law  of  Guarantees  being  internationalised.  That 
Law  she  regards,  and  rightly  regards,  as  a  treaty  existing  between 
herself  and  the  Vatican  alone ;  a  solemn  pledge  and  undertaking 
on  her  part  to  recognise  and  protect  the  complete  independence 
of  the  Vatican,  to  indemnify  it  for  the  territories  taken  from  it 
at  the  time  of  the  final  declaration  of  Italian  unity  by  the  will 
of  the  Italian  people,  and  to  guarantee  to  the  person  of  the  Pope 
the  full  honours,  privileges,  and  dignity  accorded  to  a  reigning 
Sovereign.  The  Vatican,  as  is  well  known,  pretends  to  fear  that 
the  Italian  Government  might  at  any  moment  repudiate  this 
treaty,  unless  it  were  internationalised;  thereby,  it  may  be  ob¬ 
served,  presuming  that  the  Royal  Government  of  Italy  might  at 
any  time  regard  its  own  and  the  national  honour  in  the  same 
light  as  William  II.  of  Germany  and  his  Government  are  now 
regarding  German  honour — a  thing  to  be  repudiated  and  cast 
aside  whenever  convenient.  It  may  be  stated  once  for  all  that 
any  nation  which  were  to  support  in  the  forthcoming  or  any  other 
Congress  the  claims  of  the  Vatican,  either  to  admission  to  such 
a  Congress  or  to  the  Internationalisation  of  the  Law  of  Guaran¬ 
tees,  would  immediately  create  most  serious  and  lasting  discord 
between  itself  and  Italy,  with  future,  or  even  perhaps  instant, 
consequences  of  the  gravest  nature. 

Now,  we  well  know  how  lavish  of  promises  William  II.  has 
been  in  order  to  obtain  sympathy  with,  or  condonation  for,  his 
outrages  on  Europe.  In  no  place,  save  Constantinople,  have 
these  promises  been  more  liberally  showered  than  in  the  Vatican, 
and  a  victorious  Germany  would  mean  for  the  Papacy  the 
realisation  of  its  most  cherished  dream.  But  it  would  mean, 
too,  as  the  Kaiser  well  knows,  a  complete  estrangement  between 
Italy  and  any  Power  urging  for  the  fulfilment  of  that  dream. 
The  Kaiser  has  played  with  the  Vatican  as  he  has  played  with 
the  Sultan ;  and  in  both  cases  the  game  has  been  directed  against 
England.  We  know,  however,  his  happy  gift  of  miscalculation. 
An  inducement  on  the  part  of  the  Vatican  to  secure  British 
support  for  its  aims  against  Italy,  and  for  the  increasing  of  its 
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political  power  outside  Italy,  would  inevitably  lead  to  a  complete 
rupture  between  ourselves  and  the  Italians  were  we  to  give  way 
to  it.  Germany  would  retain  the  political  friendship  of  the 
Vatican,  and  might  also,  under  certain  hypotheses  into  which 
we  need  not  enter  here,  retain  that  of  Italy  also — since  it  is 
not  to  be  doubted  that  the  Kaiser  would  at  any  moment  turn 
against  the  Vatican  and  disown  any  wish  to  further  its  aims 
were  it  to  suit  his  convenience  to  do  so.  In  any  case,  Great 
Britain  and  Italy  would  be  finally  and  probably  irremediably 
estranged ;  and  who  can  doubt  but  that  such  a  position  would 
be  of  intense  advantage  and  satisfaction  to  Germany,  whether 
or  not  she  were  to  issue  victorious  from  the  war?  The  Kaiser 
must  have  found  the  ground  at  the  Vatican  well  prepared  for 
any  schemes  tending  to  produce  a  rupture  between  England  and 
Italy.  It  remains  for  us  to  defeat  those  schemes  by  loyal  co¬ 
operation  with  Italy,  and  by  loyal  support  of  her  legitimate 
national  interests  and  aspirations,  whether  in  the  present  con¬ 
nection  or  in  another  which  is  in  all  men’s  minds.  It  cannot 
be  sufficiently  remembered  that  the  political  interests  of  the 
Vatican  are,  and  must  be,  irreconcilable  with  those  of  ourselves 
and  Italy ;  and  that  Vatican  traditions  must  change  very  con¬ 
siderably  before  there  can  be  genuine  friendship  for  Great  Britain 
on  its  part.  We  know,  however,  that  changes  in  ideals  and 
traditions  are  not  encouraged  by  the  Holy  See ;  and  though  pro¬ 
fessions  of  friendship  and  esteem  will  not  be  lacking,  these  will 
probably  become  the  most  lavish  at  the  moment  when  they  are 
the  least  sincere.  William  II.,  with  all  his  failures,  would  at 
least  seem  to  have  succeeded  in  placing  the  Vatican  very  much 
in  the  same  position  as  it  occupied  in  the  days  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  and  he  would  doubtless  like  to  do  the  same  by 
Italy,  and  to  replace  Latin  civilisation  on  the  Mediterranean  and 
Adriatic  shores  by  German  “kultur.”  Italy,  we  may  rest  assured, 
may  be  trusted  to  relegate  any  such  ideas  to  the  long  list  of  the 
Kaiser’s  miscalculations. 

In  the  meantime,  we  British  are  confronted  by  deep  hostility 
on  the  part  of  the  Holy  See,  an  hostility  which  cannot  justly 
be  attributed  entirely  to  German  influence,  since  it  has  existed 
from  days  when  the  modern  German  Empire  was  yet  unformed. 
We  may  analyse  this  hostility  as  we  will,  and  seek  for  any  logical 
reason  for  it.  Much  of  it  is  due  to  ignorance ;  of  which  ignorance 
we,  perhaps,  have  not  been  altogether  guiltless  ourselves.  We 
have  invariably  forgotten  the  political  side  of  Vaticanism,  and 
interested  ourselves  only  in  its  professedly  spiritual  side,  without 
recognising  that  the  spiritual  professions  are  but  too  often  a 
mask  to  conceal  political  and  social  aims. 
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We  are  at  present  concerned  only  with  the  fact  of  this  hos¬ 
tility.  When  we  reflect  that  it  is  deep  enough  to  have  caused 
the  Vatican,  not  only  to  allow  its  supporters  to  accuse  us  of  being 
the  authors  of  this  war  for  the  most  unprincipled  and  egoistic 
motives,  but  also,  under  the  specious  cover  of  “neutrality,”  to 
abstain  from  uttering  a  single  word  of  condemnation  of  the 
defiance  of  every  ideal  of  Christian  honour  and  humanity  exhibited 
by  our  chief  foe,  or  of  the  cynical  contempt  for  all  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  honourable  and  civilised  warfare  advocated  and  practised 
by  William  II.  and  his  counsellors;  when  we  reflect  that  the 
cries  which  have  gone  up  from  innocent  civilians,  from  women 
and  children,  priests  and  nuns — victims  of  the  system  of  warfare 
by  terrorisation  of  which  Germany  so  proudly  boasts ;  when,  I 
say,  we  reflect  that  no  word  or  act  of  intervention  save  barren 
suggestions,  palpably  artificial,  have  been  evoked  by  these  out¬ 
rages  on  Christian  Europe  from  the  self-styled  Vicar  of  Christ, 
while  the  Papal  Court,  the  Papal  aristocracy,  and  the  Clerical 
Press  and  Party  generally  are  suffered  to  approve  and  applaud 
such  outrages  while  casting  upon  Great  Britain  the  responsibility 
for  them — when,  too,  we  remember  that  no  word  of  reproach 
came  from  the  Head  of  Christendom  to  the  Christian  sovereign, 
who  directly  incited  the  Mussulman  world  to  rise  in  a  holy  war 
against  Christian  nations — and  who  was  prepared  to  benefit  by 
the  horrors  which  such  a  war,  had  his  calculations  not  again 
played  him  false,  would  have  brought  upon  the  world — we  shall 
recognise  in  its  true  proportions  the  attitude  of  the  Vatican 
towards  our  own  country,  and  towards  the  most  terrible  and  the 
most  unjustifiable  political  crime  history  has  as  yet  had  to  relate. 

We  shall  realise,  too,  the  invalidity  of  the  claims  on  the  part 
of  the  Supreme  Head  of  the  Roman  Church  to  represent  that 
Prince  of  Peace  and  that  gentle  and  divine  Philosopher  whose 
teachings  and  commands  the  Vatican  has  so  conspicuously  ignored 
for  the  sake  of  gaining  further  political  and  worldly  influence, 
and  from  the  fear  of  offending  that  Power  whose  victory  in  the 
present  struggle  it  earnestly  desires,  and  from  w'hich  it  hopes 
and  expects  to  receive  the  realisation  of  its  present  aims. 

Richard  Bagot. 
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I  DO  not  pretend  to  know  what  precisely  is  the  progress  of 
recruiting.  A  member  of  Parliament  in  time  of  peace  not  infre¬ 
quently  goes  down  to  the  House  of  Commons  as  ignorant  as  the 
policeman  who  salutes  him  at  the  door  as  to  what  are  the  inten¬ 
tions  of  the  Government  on  a  particular  question,  and  he  ought 
not  to  be  surprised,  therefore,  if  the  conduct  of  a  great  war 
presents  itself  to  him  as  an  impenetrable  secret.  Here  and  there 
he  may  gather  from  persons  supposed  to  be  in  the  confidence 
of  the  War  Office  something  of  reassurance  or  alarm.  A  well- 
known  military  critic,  who  not  long  ago  was  apparently  charged 
with  the  conveyance  of  Lord  Kitchener’s  ideas  to  the  public,  told 
us  on  February  15th,  in  the  columns  of  The  Times  that  “if  re¬ 
cruiting  maintains  its  present  standards  we  shall  at  the  end  of 
a  certain  time  reach  the  establishment  of  three  millions  authorised 
by  Parliament,”  which  may  be  described  as  splendidly  unsatis¬ 
factory.  We  are  told  in  other  quarters  that  we  are  getting  more 
recruits  than  we  can  well  deal  with,  and  that  the  supply  of 
recruits,  whatever  it  is,  is  more  rapid  than  the  supply  of  arms. 

But  let  us  turn  to  official  utterances.  In  the  remarkable  speech 
which  Lord  Kitchener  made  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  January 
6th  we  were  told  : — 

“Recruiting  has  proceeded  on  normal  lines,  and  the  anticipated  decrease 
of  numbers  in  Christmas  week  has  given  way  to  a  rise  which  has  almost 
restored  the  weekly  return  of  recruits  to  the  former  satisfactory  level.  The 
Parliamentary  Recruiting  Committee  has  completed  the  distribution  of  house¬ 
holders’  forms  to  inhabitants  of  country  towns  and  districts,  and,  before 
Christmas,  began  to  distribute  to  the  large  towns  and  cities.  Over  218,000 
names  of  persons  willing  to  serve  have  been  registered,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  anticipate  fruitful  results  from  the  valuable  work  which  has  been 
done  by  and  through  this  Committee.  The  Recruiting  Department  is  also 
in  close  touch  with  Territorial  Force  Associations,  municipal  bodies,  and 
Labour  Exchanges,  and  everything  is  being  done  to  facilitate  the  enlistment 
of  those  presenting  themselves.’’ 

In  elucidation  of  this  somewhat  cryptic  passage.  Lord  Crewe 
in  the  same  debate  said  :  “The  Secretary  for  War  is  not,  I  think, 
discontented  with  the  figures  as  they  now  exist.  As  many  men 
are  coming  in  as  can  be  dealt  with.”  Contrasting  the  utterance 
of  the  soldier  with  that  of  the  politician,  we  see  that  the  former 
is  at  least  equal  to  the  latter  in  the  ability  to  use  language  to 
couceal  thought. 
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In  the  House  of  Commons  on  March  1st  the  Prime  Minister 
said  : — 

“  The  gravity  and  the  magnitude  of  the  task  we  have  undertaken  does  not 
diminish,  but  increases,  as  the  months  go  by.  The  call  for  men  to  join 
our  fighting  forces,  which  is  our  primary  need,  has  been  and  is  being  nobly 
responded  to  here  at  home  and  throughout  the  Empire.  That  call,  we  say 
with  all  plainness  and  directness,  was  never  more  urgent  or  more  imperious 
than  to-day,  for  this  is  a  war  not  only  of  men,  but  of  material.” 

On  the  “to-day”  that  was  March  1st  the  need  for  men  and 
for  material  was  “never  more  urgent  or  more  imperious.”  On 
the  “to-day”  that  I  write  the  Prime  Minister’s  words  remain 
true,  and  they  are  only  too  likely  to  be  true  on  and  long  after 
the  “to-day”  upon  which  these  lines  are  published.  That  is  all, 
unfortunately,  which  clearly  emerges  from  the  little  we  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  know. 

Casting  about  for  the  means  of  forming  an  intelligent  opinion 
on  an  all-important  subject,  as  to  which  I  resent  my  enforced 
ignorance,  my  attention  is  attracted  by  the  methods  adopted  to 
obtain  recruits.  What  do  I  find? 

I  find  that  an  enormous  amount  of  money  is  being  spent  in 
issuing  the  most  extraordinary  series  of  advertisements  ever 
authorised  by  a  Government.  In  every  newspaper  and  on  every 
wall  there  appear  variegated  appeals  not  only  to  men  of  military 
age,  but  to  the  wives,  mothers,  sisters,  employers,  friends,  and 
acquaintances  of  men  of  military  age.  Some  of  these  appeals 
are  so  extravagant  that  a  visitor  from  Mars  might  be  pardoned 
for  believing  them  to  be  the  handiwork  of  desperate  men  with 
whom  rhetoric  had  got  the  better  of  reason.  Many  of  them 
are  apparently  intended  to  create  a  feeling  of  shame  in  the  minds 
of  unrecruited  young  men.  The  masterly  advertisement  writer 
even  went  the  length  of  addressing  “Four  Questions  to  the 
Women  of  England,”  the  third  and  fourth  of  which  read  as 
follows  : — 

Do  you  realise  that  the  one  word  “Go”  from  YOU  may  send 
another  man  to  fight  for  our  King  and  Country  ? 

When  the  War  is  over  and  your  husband  or  son  is  asked,  “  What 
did  you  do  in  the  great  War?” — is  he  to  hang  his  head  because 
YOU  would  not  let  him  go  ? 

To  which  was  added:  “Women  of  England,  do  your  duty! 
Send  your  men  To-day  to  join  our  glorious  Army.  God  Save 
THE  King.” 

This  indiscriminate  appeal  to  married  women,  mothers,  and 
others  to  tell  their  husbands  and  menfolk  to  go  for  soldiers  is 
not  a  very  pleasant  thing  to  contemplate.  Is  a  “volunteer,” 
shamed  into  going  by  such  appeals,  really  equal  to  “three  pressed 
men”?  And  when  the  employer  of  a  man-servant  is  moved  by 
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official  advertisement  to  discharge  a  footman  so  that  urgent  need 
shall  make  that  footman  a  soldier,  is  the  process  entirely  admir¬ 
able?  But  let  that  pass.  The  main  suggestion  made  to  the 
mind  by  these  and  other  costly  advertisements  is  that  recruiting 
cannot  be  altogether  satisfactory  if  it  is  thought  necessary  to 
resort  to  appeals  of  such  a  character. 

1  turn  from  such  documents  to  the  casualty  records  to  find 
day  by  day  long  lists  representing  the  depletion  of  splendid  regi¬ 
ments,  and,  thinking  how  long  it  must  take  to  make  good  the 
terrible  wastage,  I  wonder.  I  turn  again  to  the  consideration  of 
the  long  battle-lines  which  stretch  across  Europe,  and,  re¬ 
convinced  of  the  stern  character  of  the  struggle,  find  myself  ill 
content  to  remain  in  ignorance  as  to  what  we  are  doing  and  as 
to  what  we  are  intending  to  do.  I  see  a  nation  of  forty-six 
millions  of  people  in  which  a  tiny  handful  of  men  knows  what 
is  afoot.  Sometimes  I  ask  myself  how  much  even  that  tiny 
handful  knows,  and  by  what  means  it  makes  sure  of  what  it 
thinks  it  knows. 

But  we  have  not  only  to  consider  at  this  time  recruiting  tor 
the  war  in  its  ordinary  aspect  of  inviting  or  compelling  young 
men  to  serve  as  soldiers.  In  the  gigantic  operations  in  which  we 
are  engaged  the  nation  has  to  organise  itself  for  w'ar  and  to 
concentrate  its  energies  upon  a  single  issue.  It  has  to  regard  the 
national  economy  as  a  whole,  to  survey  not  only  its  manhood, 
but  the  whole  of  its  labour  forces,  and  to  inquire  and  to  determine 
how  best  to  employ  those  forces  in  the  prosecution  of  actual 
military  and  naval  operations ;  in  the  proper  and  full  supply  of 
our  armed  forces  with  all  necessary  materials  ;  in  the  furnishing  of 
munitions  of  war  to  Allies  whose  industrial  powers  are  inferior 
to  our  own ;  and  withal  to  do  these  things  while  as  far  as  may 
be  conserving  the  wealth  of  the  nation. 

These  problems  are  not  properly  to  be  regarded  as  in  water¬ 
tight  compartments.  They  are  parts  of  a  tremendous  whole,  and 
if  they  are  not  regarded  as  a  whole  the  nation  will  be  wasting 
its  labour  at  a  time  when  it  needs  every  ounce  of  its  strength. 
It  is  because  of  these  considerations  that  I  have  been  driven  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  promiscuous  and  costly  recruiting  in  which 
we  have  indulged  has  not  given  us  the  best  possible  results. 

Let  us  consider  what  was  said  by  the  Prime  Minister  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  February  11th  with  regard  to  the  unneces¬ 
sary  transport  difficulties  which  had  been  created  in  the  country 
by  promiscuous  recruiting.  Mr.  Asquith  had  a  good  deal  to  say 
as  to  what  shortage  of  labour  had  done  in  creating  transport 
difficulties,  and  therefore  in  raising  the  price  of  necessaries  of 
life  for  the  whole  of  our  people.  He  said  : — 
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“I  come  now  to  my  next  head — shortage  of  labour.  I  am  speaking  of 
transport  labour  entirely.  As  a  result  of  the  progress  of  recruiting  this  is  a 
very  important  factor.  The  House  is  aware,  but  they  may  like  to  have  the 
figures,  that  no  fewer  than  72,000  railway  employes,  10  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number,  have  enlisted — a  magnificent  record.  Mind  you,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  coal  mines,  many  of  them  are  picked  men." 

“Again  at  Liverpool — I  take  Liverpool  as  not  perhaps  typical,  but  as  a 
very  remarkable  case — ^thanks  to  the  efforts,  among  others,  of  Lord  Derby, 
one  of  the  best  recruiting  agents  in  this  country,  the  Army  has  taken  away, 

I  do  not  like  to  say  the  cream,  but,  at  any  rate,  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  best  men  among  the  dock  labourers — something  like  6,000  in  number.” 

The  Prime  Minister  added  that  these  cases  were  illustrations 
which  could  easily  be  multiplied.  In  the  same  speech  he  pointed 
out  that  the  shortage  of  labour  in  coal  mining  was  a  factor  in 
the  rise  of  the  price  of  coal.  He  quoted  the  Board  of  Trade  as 
saying  :  “The  quantity  of  coal  at  present  being  raised  is  not 
known,  but  a  considerable  reduction  can  be  inferred  from  the 
figures  relating  to  employment.  By  December  of  last  year  13  9 
per  cent,  of  those  employed  in  July  in  coal-mining  were  known 
to  have  joined  the  forces,  and  their  places  have  been  filled  to  the 
extent  of  3‘4  per  cent,  only,  leaving  a  net  reduction  of  10  5  per 
cent.  As  it  is  likely  that  on  the  whole  the  stronger  and  better 
class  of  men  have  enlisted,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  loss  in 
working  efficiency  is  greater  than  the  actual  figures  themselves.” 
He  added  for  himself  that  the  enlistment  of  coal-miners  was  “a 
very  creditable  record.” 

These  things  were  said  by  Mr.  Asquith  in  a  particular  connec¬ 
tion  and  from  one  point  of  view ;  I  desire  to  direct  attention  to 
their  general  meaning  in  connection  with  the  problem  of  organis¬ 
ing  the  nation  as  a  whole  for  war. 

The  Prime  Minister,  it  will  be  seen,  speaking  of  the  recruiting 
of  72,000  railway  men,  described  it  as  “magnificent.”  I  am 
tempted  to  say  that  it  may  be  magnificent,  but  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  war.  When  a  nation  is  organised  for  war  its  railways 
become  an  integral  part  of  its  military  operations,  and  if  you  send 
into  the  fighting  line  a  single  man  who  ought  to  remain  to 
conduct  the  all-important  business  of  transport,  you  commit  a 
grievous  error.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  much  doubt  that 
72,000  railway  men  ought  not  to  have  been  recruited  for  the  war. 
We  just  allowed  the  thing  to  happen.  We  did  not  give  a  thought 
to  the  consequences,  and  even  now  that  the  consequences  are 
appearing  we  use  them  as  an  argument,  not  against  promiscuous 
recruiting  for  millions  of  men,  but  as  an  excuse  for  the  rise  of 
prices.  Thus  also  it  is,  mutatis  mutandis,  with  dock  labourers, 
with  coal-miners,  with  shipbuilders,  with  boiler-makers,  with 
leather  workers,  and  with  many  others.  The  Prime  Minister 
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truly  said,  still  from  the  point  of  view  at  which  he  stood,  viz., 
the  look-out  for  explanations  of  economic  difficulty,  that  the  illus¬ 
trations  which  he  gave  “could  easily  be  multiplied  throughout  the 
country.”  That  is  true,  and  we  may  be  sorry  that  it  is  true. 
For  example,  our  iron  and  steel  trades  are  far  too  short  of  labour 
for  our  welfare. 

When  I  see  the  indiscriminate  appeals  on  walls  and  in  news¬ 
papers,  I  know  that  the  process  is  continuing.  We  are  securing 
day  by  day  as  recruits  men  who  ought  to  go  and  men  who  ought 
not  to  go.  We  have  depleted,  and  we  are  still  depleting,  trades 
which  are  essential  to  the  proper  organisation  of  the  nation  for 
war,  while  there  still  remain  unrecruited  many  men  whose  labour 
is  of  a  different  order,  and  who  can  much  better  be  spared  for 
the  fighting  line.  We  are  taking  married  men  while  still  there 
is  an  enormous  number  of  unmarried  men  available,  and  we  are 
thereby  making  great  liabilities  for  the  State  while  injuring  our 
society. 

Let  me  freely  admit  that  the  Government  has  not  been  alto¬ 
gether  neglectful  of  the  importance  of  the  economic  issue.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  in  the  early  days  of  the  war  we  lost  by  recruit¬ 
ing  thousands  of  our  most  essential  workers.  The  reports  of  the 
Boiler  Makers’  Society  show,  for  example,  that  before  the  danger 
was  realised  many  of  their  members  had  joined  the  Army. 
Afterwards,  however,  special  representations  were  made  to 
Government  workers  and  others,  and  no  doubt  the  tide  was 
stemmed  or  stopped  in  certain  directions.  On  February  24th, 
1915,  it  was  announced  that  the  Home  Secretary  had  appointed 
a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  conditions  of  coal  mining,  “with 
a  view  to  securing  such  organisation  of  work  and  such  co-opera¬ 
tion  between  employers  and  workmen  as  will  set  free  for  enlist¬ 
ment  the  largest  possible  number  of  men  qualified  for  military 
service  without  interfering  with  the  necessary  production  of  coal 
during  the  war.”  This  is  all  to  the  good,  but  it  is  manifestly  to 
deal  with  the  problem  in  a  piecemeal  fashion.  The  existence  of 
the  problem  is  acknowledged,  but  there  is  no  serious  attempt  to 
deal  with  it  as  a  whole. 

My  representation  here  is  that  it  is  necessary,  if  we  desire  to 
obtain  a  maximum  of  military  and  economic  strength  from  the 
nation,  forthwith  to  drop  promiscuous  recruiting,  to  consider  in 
relation  to  the  problem  every  man  of  military  age  in  the  country 
whatever  his  rank  or  station,  and  to  take  such  part  of  that  man¬ 
hood  as  can  be  utilised  for  military  purposes  with  the  least  loss 
of  economic  strength,  thus  retaining  for  the  production  of  wealth, 
including  in  especial  such  commodities  as  are  required  for  war 
material,  such  part  of  our  labour  forces  as  can  supply  our  needs. 
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By  this  process,  we  can  at  one  and  the  same  time  regard  our 
men  of  military  age  both  as  producers  and  as  social  units,  not 
recruiting  any  man  in  certain  trades  or  any  married  man  until  we 
have  utilised  for  military  purposes  those  working  in  the  least 
essential  trades  and  those  who  have  no  dependents. 

We  are  engaged  in  a  matter  in  connection  with  which  we  may 
surely  put  aside  the  ordinary  pros  and  cons  relating  to  the  vexed 
question  of  compulsory  service.  For  the  Government  properly 
to  organise  the  nation  for  the  purposes  of  this  war  is  no  more 
to  commit  us  to  a  permanent  policy  of  conscription  than  to  commit 
us  to  permanent  warfare.  Arguments  as  to  whether  in  time  of 
peace  we  should  establish  any  form  of  compulsory  service  may 
be  brushed  aside.  We  have  to  remind  ourselves  that  the  die  is 
cast,  and  that  we  are  actually  involved  in  a  fight  which  we  cannot 
afford  to  lose.  The  sole  question  for  us  to  consider  is  how  best  to 
use  our  strength — how  to  make  the  nation  at  once  the  best 
fighting  machine  and  the  best  economic  machine.  The  accom¬ 
plished  facts  which  I  have  quoted  from  the  mouth  of  the  Prime 
Minister  show  us  that  we  cannot  without  grave  inconvenience,  or 
even  danger,  perfect  the  necessary  organisation  by  carelessly 
advertising  for  men. 

What  under  present  circumstances  becomes  of  the  ordinary 
objections  to  compulsion,  how^ever  cogent  they  may  be  in  normal 
times  ?  I  have  before  me  a  collection  of  voluntary  service  articles 
and  pamphlets.  There  is  the  argument  that  we  cannot  afford 
both  a  big  Army  and  a  big  Navy,  which  may  be  true  in  normal 
times,  but  which  is  most  certainly  not  true  at  this  hour  when  we 
must  afford  both  a  big  Army  and  a  big  Navy.  There  is  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  we  do  not  w^ant  a  big  Army,  because  we  have  got  a  big 
Navy,  but  that  also  has  no  relevance  in  these  present  fatal  days. 
There  is  the  argument  that  conscription  exposes  our  youth  to 
moral  dangers,  but  as  we  needs  must,  by  whatever  means,  recruit 
men  at  this  time,  the  moral  question  is  not  at  issue.  There  is  the 
argument  that  Germany  is  a  sucking  dove,  and  that  “the  horizon 
is  fortunately  clearing,”  which  calls  for  no  present  comment. 
There  are  the  further  arguments,  all  neatly  compact  in  a  leaflet 
issued  by  the  Voluntary  Service  Committee,  that  conscripts  are 
under  the  thumb  of  the  police,  that  they  cannot  emigrate  without 
permission,  that  they  have  to  present  themselves  for  training 
when  and  where  required,  that  they  have  to  wear  old  clothes, 
that  they  only  get  twopence  a  day,  and  so  forth.  But  all  these 
arguments,  however  noble  and  true  in  normal  circumstances,  have 
no  relevance  whatever  to  the  exigencies  of  this  present  hour.  It 
is  sufficient  that  we  needs  must  have  more  men  as  soldiers  and 
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sailors,  and  that  we  needs  must  get  them  in  such  manner  as  to 
make  the  best  use  of  every  man  in  the  country. 

I  referred  in  the  March  issue  of  this  Review  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  normal  economic  organisation,  or  lack  of  organisation,  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  we  have  far  too  many  non-producers.  I 
have  shown  in  “The  Future  of  Work”  that  it  is  a  reasonable 
deduction  from  the  compulsory  Census  of  Production  of  1907, 
conducted  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  from  the  voluntary  Census 
of  Agriculture  carried  out  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  that  the 
total  number  of  producers  of  material  commodities  in  1907  was 
roundly  (excluding  fishermen,  whose  numbers  are  relatively 
small)  : — 

Direct  Producers  of  Material  Commodities  circa  1907. 

Persons  employed  in  industry  and  included  in  schedules  ...  7,000,000 

Persons  employed  in  industry  not  included  in  schedules  ...  1,000,000 

Persons  employed  in  agriculture,  including  farmers .  2,500,000 

Total .  10,500,000 

Here  we  have  the  number,  not  only  of  men,  but  of  our  total 
workers,  including  women,  boys,  and  girls,  engaged  in  material 
production  in  this  country.  The  total  number  of  persons  of  both 
sexes  and  all  ages  engaged  in  occupations  for  gain  is  about  twenty 
millions.  It  follows — and  it  is  a  most  remarkable  fact — that  only 
about  one-half  of  those  working  for  gain  are  engaged  directly  in 
the  production  of  material  commodities.  When  every  allowance 
is  made  for  the  very  real  productive  work  of  transport  workers 
and  others  who  are  counted  in  the  producers  of  services,  it  remains 
a  most  significant  thing  that  about  one-half  of  our  population 
working  for  gain  has  no  direct  part  in  the  production  of  material 
wealth. 

Further  analysis  makes  this  broad  statement  even  more  remark¬ 
able.  For,  as  I  have  showm  elsewhere,  there  are  only  about 
4,250,000  men,  counting  as  a  “man”  a  male  person  aged  eighteen 
years  and  over,  engaged  in  mining  or  quarrying  or  manufacturing, 
and  of  these  about  one  million  are  miners  and  quarrymen.  Our 
male  population  eighteen  years  of  age  and  upw'ards  numbers  about 
thirteen  millions.  So  w'e  get  the  striking  fact  that  of  our  male 
population  aged  eighteen  years  and  over,  only  about  one  in  three 
is  engaged  directly  in  producing  material  wealth. 

These  are  most  integral  factors  in  the  problem  we  are  con¬ 
sidering.  They  show  us  that  by  taking  a  proper  survey  of  the 
production  of  wealth  in  this  country,  and  of  the  nature  of  employ¬ 
ment,  it  ought  to  be  possible  for  us  in  our  recruiting  to  leave 
unimpaired  a  very  large  part  of  the  most  valuable  labour  force 
of  the  nation.  For  we  have  over  7,000,000  men  aged  19  to  38, 
and  of  these  about  3,800,000  are  unmarried. 
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It  is  no  doubt  true  that  in  this  war  the  middle  classes  have 
played  a  better  and  more  honourable  part  than  ever  before.  In 
the  past  the  middle-class  young  man  has  deemed  himself  too 
good  for  a  private,  while  he  has  been  quite  unable  to  obtain  a 
commission,  A  fair  proportion  of  the  young  men  of  the  middle 
classes  has  not  failed  in  its  duty  in  the  present  war,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  proportion  of  recruiting  from  the  middle 
classes  has  been  much  less  than  from  the  working  classes.  There 
are  plenty  of  well-dressed  and  well-fed  young  civilians  about,  as 
any  observer  may  see  for  himself.  They  are  not  tackled  by  the 
recruiting  sergeants,  who  apparently  stand  in  awe  of  them  and 
devote  their  attention  chiefly  to  the  men  of  the  working  classes, 
and  especially  to  such  as  appear  to  be  down  at  heel.  I  have  seen 
marched  down  Whitehall,  at  the  tail  of  a  band,  far  too  many 
recruits  drawn  from  the  least  desirable  quarters,  with  never  a 
middle-class  man  among  them.  It  is  very  unfortunate  for  the 
nation  that  a  vigorous  young  man  of  the  middle  classes  should 
stop  at  home  while  a  railway  man  or  miner  goes  to  the  war,  and 
the  nation  ought  to  see  to  it  that  such  a  double  loss  does  not  occur 
as  that  we  should  keep  those  we  can  spare  and  send  those  away 
whom  we  need  at  home.  I  do  not  desire  to  use  exceptional 
illustrations  to  enforce  my  argument,  but  it  is  of  course  a  fact 
that  even  while  the  Home  Secretary’s  Committee  is  considering 
whether  we  can  afford  that  miners  should  go  for  soldiers,  well-set 
up  young  men  of  the  middle  class  are  decorating  stage  choruses 
up  and  down  the  country  and  bawling  patriotic  ditties  for  so 
much  a  night. 

It  may  be  that  the  Government  is  justified  of  its  present  policy, 
that  it  has  enough  men  for  the  moment  and  the  assurance  of 
more  men  in  the  future ;  that  it  is  plentifully  supplied  with  arms 
for  the  soldiers  it  is  training,  and  is  well  assured  that  arms  will 
be  forthcoming  for  the  men  yet  to  be  trained.  It  may  be  that 
matters  on  the  advanced  frontiers  of  Germany  are  quite  satisfac¬ 
tory  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Allies,  and  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  feels  that  in  concert  with  them  they  have  the  situation 
well  in  hand.  I  confess  again  very  freely,  and  it  is  most  unfor¬ 
tunately  a  confession  that  one  is  able  to  make  without  shame, 
that  my  information  is  incomplete,  and  that  I  have  not  the  means 
to  improve  it.  It  is  necessary  to  say,  however,  that  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  possible  that  the  Government  can  be  so  sure  of 
the  factors  of  the  case  as  to  be  able  to  neglect  any  possible  means 
of  strengthening  the  various  powers  of  the  nation,  and  of  con¬ 
centrating  those  powers  upon  an  object  which  must  be  achieved. 

L.  G.  Chiozza  Money. 
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A  Footnote. — Since  this  article  was  written  the  Government 
has  given  further  evidence  of  realisation  of  the  nature  of  the 
problem  I  have  discussed  above.  On  March  9th  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  introduced  the  Defence  of  the  Kealm  (Amendment — 
No.  2)  Bill,  giving  the  Government  power  to  take  over  factories 
where  war  material  has  not  been  produced  in  the  past,  but 
which  are  capable  of  being  developed  for  war  material  purposes. 
Simultaneously,  the  Local  Government  Board,  in  view  of  the 
urgent  need  of  increasing  the  number  of  men  available  for  soldiers 
and  for  the  making  of  munitions  of  war,  has  advised  local 
authorities  (1)  that  only  men  who  are  indispensable  for  the  work 
of  the  authorities  should  be  refused  permission  to  enlist,  and 
(2)  that  artisans  capable  of  working  in  the  armament  trades  should 
be  released  and  encouraged  to  find  employment  in  those  trades. 
All  this  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  how  far  does  it  go?  It 
is  necessary  to  repeat  that  “the  existence  of  the  problem  is 
acknowledged,  but  there  is  no  serious  attempt  to  deal  with  it 
as  a  whole.” — L.  G.  C.  M.,  March  Idth} 

(1)  This  article  was  written  before  the  recent  speeches  of  the  Prime  Minister 
and  Mr.  Lloyd  George. — (Ed.,  F.R.) 
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There  is  no  more  forlorn  figure  in  English  literature  than  that 
of  John  Clare,  the  peasant-poet  of  Northamptonshire.  And 
perhaps  no  poet,  not  even  Wordsworth,  has  evinced  a  truer  love 
of  nature,  or  painted  with  a  more  faithful  touch  the  simple 
objects  of  the  country-side.  With  most  poets  the  allusions  to 
birds  and  wild  flowers  are  of  a  more  or  less  general  character ; 
but  with  Clare  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  his  species ; 
and  from  his  poems,  published  and  in  manuscript,  it  is  possible 
to  gain  a  distinctly  clear  idea  of  the  natural  history  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  in  which  he  lived. 

A  rapid  sketch  of  the  poor  poet’s  pathetic  life  will  be  sufficient 
for  our  purpose.  John  Clare  was  born  at  Helpstone,  a  village 
midway  between  Peterborough  and  Stamford,  in  the  year  1793. 
He  was  one  of  twins,  and  his  parents  were  so  miserably  poor 
that  they  were  in  receipt  of  parish  relief.  Their  home,  we  are 
told  by  his  biographer,  Martin,  was  “a  narrow,  wretched  hut, 
more  like  a  prison  than  a  human  dwelling ;  and  the  hut  stood 
in  a  dark,  gloomy  plain,  covered  with  stagnant  pools  of  water, 
and  overhung  by  mists  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.” 
The  food  of  the  family  consisted  mainly  of  potatoes  and  water- 
gruel.  At  the  age  of  seven,  the  stunted  little  boy  was  sent  to 
mind  sheep  and  geese  on  the  common,  wffiere  he  learnt  old  songs 
and  stories  from  Grannie  Bains,  the  village  cowherd.  Here, 
amid  the  dreary  swamps,  he  fancied  he  saw  ghosts  and  goblins, 
and  would  often  be  noticed  muttering  to  himself,  whereat  the 
neighbours  wondered,  and  thought  he  was  demented.  On  one 
occasion  he  set  out  to  walk  as  far  as  the  sky  that  he  might 
touch  it. 

Before  he  was  twelve  years  old  he  went  to  work  with  his  father 
in  the  fields,  and  managed  to  save  up  a  few  pence  in  order  to 
attend  the  village  night  school.  He  quickly  learnt  to  read,  and 
found  great  delight  in  the  Bible  and  Robinson  Crusoe.  But  the 
sight  of  Thomson’s  “Seasons”  awakened  his  poetical  instinct, 
and  he  determined  to  possess  a  copy.  Scraping  together  eighteen- 
pence,  he  set  forth  for  Stamford  early  one  morning,  and  arrived 
before  the  shops  were  open.  It  was  a  fine  spring  day,  and  having 
made  his  purchase,  he  walked  back  through  Burghley  Park, 
where,  sitting  under  a  wall  he  scribbled  down  his  first  poem, 
which  was  afterwards  to  appear  as  “  The  Morning  Walk.”  From 
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this  time  he  was  continually  writing  verses  on  odd  pieces  of 
paper,  which  he  would  stuff  in  a  hole  in  the  wall,  and  which, 
we  are  told,  his  mother  would  take  to  hold  the  kettle  with,  or 
to  light  the  fire. 

As  he  grew  up  he  tried  various  employments,  but  with  little 
success.  For  a  time  he  was  stable-boy  at  the  village  inn ;  then 
he  became  an  under-gardener  at  Burghley  Park,  where  he  fell 
into  bad  company  and  learnt  to  drink ;  then  he  enlisted  in  a 
militia  regiment,  which,  however,  was  shortly  afterwards  dis¬ 
banded.  He  then  joined  a  company  of  gipsies ;  and  later  on  we 
find  him  w’orking  at  a  lime  kiln  at  a  few  shillings  a  week.  After 
one  or  two  luckless  love  affairs,  he  married  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
six,  and  took  his  wife  to  live  with  his  parents  in  their  miserable 
hovel  on  the  common.  All  this  time,  however,  he  had  been 
writing  verses,  and  in  the  year  of  his  marriage  he  was  enabled, 
through  the  kindness  of  friends,  to  publish  his  first  volume  of 
poems.  It  was  entitled  “Poems  descriptive  of  Rural  Life  and 
Scenery,  by  John  Clare,  a  Northamptonshire  Peasant.”  The 
little  volume  met  with  immediate  success.  It  was  praised  in 
the  Quarterly  and  other  reviews ;  some  of  the  poems  were  recited 
by  Madame  Vestris  at  Covent  Garden ;  and  Rossini  set  one  of 
them  to  music.  Clare  spent  a  short  time  in  London,  where  he 
was  graciously  received  by  many  distinguished  people.  A  sub¬ 
scription,  moreover,  was  raised  for  his  benefit,  and  an  annuity 
of  £45  a  year  was  bestowed  upon  him.  On  this  income,  we  are 
told,  “Clare  thought  he  could  live  without  w’orking.  By  day 
he  wandered  in  the  open  air,  or  sat  writing  in  the  hollow  of  an 
old  oak ;  at  night  he  sat  in  the  inn-parlour  and  received  his 
admirers.”  In  the  following  year  he  brought  out  another  book, 
but  the  novelty  had  w'orn  off,  and  the  volume  met  with  little 
success;  while  another  collection  of  poems,  published  in  1827, 
was  almost  unnoticed.  From  this  time  Clare  sank  deeper  and 
deeper  into  poverty  and  misfortune.  He  tried  to  sell  his  books 
by  hawking  them  round  the  country-side,  but  with  very  little 
result.  He  fell  into  a  wretched  state  of  health,  due  in  a  great 
measure  to  privation,  and  debts  began  to  accumulate.  Again  and 
again  friends  tried  to  help  him.  In  1832,  Lord  Fitz william 
gave  him  a  new  cottage  at  Northborough,  three  miles  from  Help- 
stone  ;  but  it  almost  broke  his  heart  to  leave  the  old  hovel  on 
the  heath.  “I’ve  left  my  old  home  of  homes,”  he  cried,  in  one 
of  the  most  pathetic  of  his  poems, 

“  The  very  crow 

Croaked  music  in  my  native  fields." 

He  became  strange  in  manner,  was  continually  muttering  to 
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himself,  and  would  not  go  out.  A  seventh  child  was  born  to 
him  that  winter,  and  Clare,  we  are  told,  wept  when  he  saw  it. 
Symptoms  of  mental  disease  grew  more  pronounced  :  he  spoke 
of  himself  in  the  third  person ;  and  failed  to  recognise  his  wife 
and  children.  At  length,  when  on  a  visit  to  the  Bishop  at  Peter¬ 
borough,  he  broke  out  into  such  violent  excitement,  that  it  became 
necessary  to  place  him  under  restraint.  In  July,  1837 — he  was 
just  forty-four  years  of  age — he  was  sent  to  a  private  asylum  in 
Essex.  Here  he  was  kindly  treated,  and  allowed  to  ramble  in 
the  country  around.  At  length,  however,  under  the  impression 
that  one  of  his  old  sweethearts  was  waiting  for  him,  he  escaped 
from  the  asylum,  and  made  his  way  back  to  Northborough  on 
foot.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was  removed  to  the  County  Lunatic 
Asylum  at  Northampton,  and  there  he  remained  until  his  death, 
twenty -two  years  later,  at  the  age  of  seventy -one. 

Such,  in  rapid  outline,  is  the  sad  story  of  poor  Clare’s  life. 
In  appearance,  he  is  said  to  have  been  under  five  feet  in  height, 
“with  keen,  eager  eyes,  high  forehead,  long  hair  falling  down 
in  wild  and  almost  grotesque  fashion  over  his  shoulders.’’  Always 
restless  and  sensitive  in  an  abnormal  degree,  he  could  not  bear, 
says  Mr.  Arthur  Symons,  in  an  excellent  Introduction  to  a 
selection  of  Clare’s  poems,  that  “anything  he  had  once  known 
should  be  changed.’’  The  stubbing  up  of  a  hedgerow,  the  draining 
of  his  beloved  common,  the  cutting-down  of  a  tree,  was  pain 
and  grief  to  him.  He  writes,  for  instance,  to  tell  his  publisher 
that  the  landlord  is  going  to  cut  down  two  elm  trees  at  the  back 
of  his  hut,  and  he  says,  “I  have  been  several  mornings  to  bid 
them  farewell.”  He  kept  his  reason,  writes  Mr.  Symons,  “as 
long  as  he  was  left  to  starve  and  suffer  in  that  hut,  and  when 
he  was  taken  from  it,  though  to  a  better  dwelling,  he  lost  all 
hold  on  himself.  What  that  transplanting  did  for  him  is  enough 
to  show  how  native  to  him  was  his  own  soil,  and  how  his  songs 
grew  out  of  it.” 

The  titles  of  Clare’s  various  collections  of  poems  sufficiently 
indicate  the  nature  of  their  contents.  The  first  volume,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  called  Poems  descriptive  of  Rural  Life  and 
Scenery ;  this  was  followed  by  The  Village  Minstrel  and  The 
Shepherd’s  Calendar,  while  the  last  collection  published  in  his 
lifetime,  two  years  before  his  final  breakdown,  was  entitled  The 
Rural  Muse.  All  these  poems  have  more  or  less  association  with 
the  country  around  Helpstone.  Indeed,  it  was  the  only  neigh¬ 
bourhood  with  which,  owing  to  his  poverty,  our  peasant-poet  was 
acquainted.  And  the  scenery  cannot  be  regarded  as  romantic. 
But  Clare  found  inspiration  in  scenes  which  no  other  lover  of 
nature  has  thought  of  celebrating.  With  a  power  of  observation 
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equal  to  that  of  Kichard  Jefferies,  he  sings  the  praises  of  his 
native  parish — its  “lonely  wilds,”  its  “rushy  spreading  greens,” 
its  “weed-heds  wild  and  rank,”  its  “gloomy  hanging  wood,”  its 
“glad  neglected  pastures.”  After  he  had  moved  to  Northborough, 
only  three  miles  distant,  his  heart  was  at  Helpstone  :  — 

“For  everything  I  felt  a  love. 

The  weeds  below,  the  birds  above; 

And  weeds  that  bloomed  in  summer’s  hours 
I  thought  they  should  be  reckoned  flowers.” 

In  his  poem  on  “Solitude,”  Clare  tells  us  how  he  loved  to 
leave  the  haunts  of  men  for  the  calmer  companionship  of  the 
humbler  creation.  He  liked  to  wander  in  untrodden  ways, 

“Where  the  mole  unwearied  still 
Roots  up  many  a  crumbling  hill; 

And  the  little  chumbling  mouse 
Gnarls  the  dead  weed  for  her  house." 

He  seems  to  have  had  a  special  liking  for  the  mole,  or  “mouldi- 
warps”  as  he  sometimes  calls  it.  He  could  not  bear  that  it 
should  be  trapped.  It  makes  him  sigh  when  he  sees — 

“The  little  mouldiwarps  hang  sweeing  to  the  wind. 

On  the  only  aged  willow  that  in  all  the  field  remains.” 

Of  an  evening  he  liked  to  lean  over  a  gate,  and  to  listen  to 
the  shrill  squeaking  of  the  flittermouse,  or  bat,  as,  “in  hood  and 
cowl,”  it  circled  around,  or  the  buzzing  of  the  “heedless  beetle”  ; 
while  “deep  in  the  forest  the  dog-badger  howls.”  Nor  do  other 
creatures  pass  unnoticed;  the  “startled  frog,”  the  “haunted 
hare,”  the  hedgehog,  the  “trapping  spiders,”  “the  glow-worm 
burnishing  its  lamp  anew,”  the  “bees  stroking  their  little  legs 
across  their  wings,” 

“  The  slowly -pacing  snails. 

Betraying  their  meandering  creep 
In  silver-sUmy  trails.” 

Clare  was  clearly  a  keen  observer  of  birds,  and  the  commoner 
species,  as  well  as  the  rarer  ones,  come  in  for  sympathetic  notice. 
The  flight  of  the  green  woodpecker  is  well  described  as  “airy 
ups  and  downs.”  The  “hoarse  jay  screams”  when  suddenly  dis¬ 
turbed.  “A  hermit  moor-hen’s  sedgy  nest”  is  one  of  the  attrac¬ 
tions  of  the  swampy  heath  on  which  his  “old  home  of  homes” 
stood.  In  winter-time  the  heath  is  the  haunt  of  many  an 
interesting  bird.  The  “bouncing  woodcock”  will  start  up  from 
the  quaking  quagmire ;  fieldfares  will  be  “  chattering  ”  on  the 
thorn-tree ;  and  a  heron  will  slowly  rise  from  the  lonely  pool, 
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and  “flap  his  melancholy  wings.”  On  the  skirts  of  the  common 
a  company  of  long-tailed  tits  will  be  seen,  or,  as  Clare  puts  it : — 

“Coy  bumbarrels  twenty  in  a  droTe 
Flit  down  the  hedgerows.” 

Owls,  not  unnaturally,  specially  appealed  to  him  :  just  before 
sun-setting  he  would  be  on  the  look-out  for  them,  when  “beating 
the  hedges,  low  flies  the  barn-owl.”  Sometimes  Clare  mentions 
birds  which  are  no  longer  to  be  found  in  Northamptonshire. 
The  hoarse  raven  croaking  on  its  nesting-tree  is  a  sound  that  will 
be  listened  for  in  vain.  The  “blue  hawk,”  or  hen-harrier,  has 
probably  ceased  to  breed  in  the  county.  The  kite  or  puddock 
undoubtedly  has.  In  Clare’s  time  this  fine  bird  seems  to  have 
been  a  familiar  sight  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Helpstone.  He 
mentions  “the  sailing  puddock’s  shrill  ‘  peelew'  ’  ”  in  Eoyce  Wood, 
close  to  his  old  home.  The  bird’s  well-known  habit  of  harrying 
young  chickens  is  several  times  alluded  to.  He  speaks  of  “the 
idle  puddock”  “watching  young  chickens  by  each  cottage  pen,” 
of  “the  flickering  chicks  scuttling  beneath  the  old  hen’s  wings” 
when  the  kite  appears ;  of  young  ducks  and  goslings  “  falling 
prizes  to  the  swooping  kite.”  The  red  fork-tailed  kite  is  now 
extinct  in  England,  though  it  still  breeds  in  certain  parts  of 
Wales ;  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  it  was  generally 
distributed  throughout  the  country.  I  well  remember,  some 
forty  years  ago,  when  lunching  at  a  farmhouse  in  Essex,  how  my 
hostess  presented  me  with  a  kite’s  feather,  saying  that  when 
she  was  young  the  bird  was  common  about  Hempstead,  and 
mentioning  the  havoc  it  wrought  in  the  poultry-yard.  She  still 
preserved,  she  said,  a  few  feathers  in  memory  of  those  far-off 
days. 

But  much  as  Clare  cared  for  birds  and  beasts,  he  cared  for 
flowers  more.  In  preparing  a  Flora  of  Northamptonshire,  the 
distinguished  botanist,  Mr.  G.  Claridge  Druce,  of  Oxford,  has 
found  the  allusions  to  plants  in  Clare’s  poems  of  distinct  scientific 
interest.  No  few'er  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  species  are  referred 
to,  and  of  these  over  forty  are  chronicled  as  Northamptonshire 
plants  for  the  first  time.  Not  only  was  our  poor  poet  a  most 
accurate  observer,  but  he  possessed  a  good  knowledge  of  English 
plants.  In  one  of  his  poems  he  alludes,  for  instance,  to  the 
White  Horehound  as  growing  on  Cowper’s  Green.  This  is  a 
very  rare  plant  in  Northamptonshire,  and,  not  unnaturally,  Mr. 
Druce  thought  that  perhaps  the  common  Black  Horehound  was 
intended.  But,  no ;  Clare  was  right  :  the  White  Horehound  was 
found  in  flower  on  the  exact  spot  where  the  poet  had  seen  it  at 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 
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While  not  disdaining  garden -plants,  Clare  cared  far  more  for 
the  wild  species.  He  has,  however,  one  jmssage  in  which  he 
celebrates  the  old-fashioned  cottage  garden.  It  occurs  in  one  of 
his  early  poems,  where  he  is  lamenting  the  disappearance  of  an 
old  hovel  on  the  heath  : — 

“The  very  house  she  liv’d  in,  stick  and  stone. 

Since  Goody  died,  has  tumbled  down  and  gone  : 

And  where  the  marjoram  once,  and  sage,  and  rue. 

And  balm,  and  mint,  with  curl’d-leaf  parsley  grew, 

And  double  marygolds,  and  silver  thyme. 

And  pumpkins  ’neath  the  window  us’d  to  climb; 

And  lady’s  laces,  everlasting  peas, 

True-love-lies-bleeding,  with  the  hearts-at-ease. 

And  golden-rods,  and  tansy  running  high. 

Where  these  all  grew,  now  henbane  stinks  and  spreads. 

And  docks  and  thistles  shake  their  seedy  heads.” 

His  more  general  attitude  is,  however,  found  in  the  lines  : — 

“  Some  may  praise  the  grass-plat  whims, 

Which  the  gard’ner  weekly  trims; 

But  give  me  to  ponder  still 
Nature,  when  she  blooms  at  will.” 

And  in  these  : — 

“I  love  the  weeds  along  the  fen. 

More  sw’eet  than  garden  flowers.” 

He  could  not  bear  that  the  “poor,  persecuted  weeds”  should 
be  destroyed. 

“E’en  this  little  shepherd ’s-purse 
Grieves  me  to  cut  it  up.” 

As  soon  as  the  February  sun  began  to  warm  the  earth,  John 
Clare  would  be  on  the  look-out  for  “the  sweet  omens  of  returning 
spring” — the  first  sprouts  on  the  elder-bushes,  and  the  glossy 
arum  leaves  peeping  forth  in  some  sheltered  corner.  He  w’ould, 
he  tells  us,  be — 

“O’erjoy’d  to  see  the  flowers  that  truly  bring 
The  welcome  news  of  sweet  returning  spring.” 

Early  in  May  “the  drooping  daffodil”  is  lending  glory  to  the 
Lent  Lily  copse,  while — 

“On  the  wood’s  warm  sunny  side 
Primrose  blooms  in  all  its  pride; 

Violets  carpet  all  thy  bowers; 

And  anemone’s  weeping  flowers.” 

Then,  in  June,  came  the  time  to  “hunt  the  orchis  tribes,”  and 
Clare  celebrates  both  the  Bee  and  the  very  rare  Spider  orchis 
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as  growing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Helpstone.  During  the  hot 
summer  months  what  he  calls  “the  flowers  of  waste”  would  be 
in  blossom  on  Cowper’s  Green,  the  wild  woad,  and  “medicinal 
betony,”  and  “antique  mullein  with  its  flannel-leaves,”  and  the 
ploughman’s  spikenard,  and  “the  horehound  tufts  he  loved  so 
well.”  But  to  our  forlorn,  melancholy  poet  there  was  about  the 
decay  of  autumn  a  charm  more  sweet  than  that  of  “summer  in 
her  loveliest  hours.”  Many  are  his  poems  to  autumn,  and  to 
the  falling  leaves.  He  loved  the  russet  hue  of  the  bare  fields, 
and  “the  tints  of  leaves  and  blossoms  ere  they  fall,”  and  the  music 
of  the  winds  in  the  fading  woods,  while  “autumn’s  ragwort  yellows 
o’er  the  lea.” 

The  plant  allusions  to  be  found  in  Clare’s  poems  are  further 
of  interest  in  revealing  many  of  the  popular  names  of  wild- 
flowers  among  the  peasantry  of  Northamptonshire  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  last  century.  The  water-buttercup,  or  crowfoot,  so 
common  in  our  streams,  Clare  calls  “water-blobs”;  and  the 
marsh-marigold  the  “yellow  horse-blob.”  The  scarlet  poppies 
of  our  fields  were,  we  learn,  “call’d  ‘Headache’  from  their 
sickly  smell.”  To  the  bright  yellow  lotus,  or  bird’s-foot-trefoil, 
abundant  on  banks  and  by  the  wayside,  he  gives  the  picturesque 
name  of  “the  little  lamb-toe.”  The  beautiful  blue  cornflower 
of  our  corn-fields  he  calls  “blue-caps,  so  divinely  blue.”  The 
well-known  “cross”  between  the  primrose  and  the  cowslip, 
popularly  known  as  oxlip,  is  christened  by  the  striking  name  of 
“bedlam-cowslip.”  The  common  quaking-grass  of  our  pastures 
is  called  “totter-grass.”  Several  of  Clare’s  plant-names  present 
some  difficulty.  In  lamenting  his  old  home  at  Helpstone,  he 
mentions  “beesom,  ling,  and  teasels”  as  growing  on  the  common. 
“  Beesom  ”  seems  to  have  been  a  local  name  for  the  yellow  gorse 
or  furze.  Several  times  we  meet  the  word  “kecks,”  and  once 
“kecksies.”  These  names  probably  refer,  in  a  more  or  less 
general  manner,  to  those  umbelliferous  plants  which  have  hollow 
stems,  and  from  which  the  village  boys  were  wont  to  make 
whistles.  Thus,  we  read  : — 

“  Though  trumpet  kecks  are  pass’d  unheeded  by. 

Whose  hollow  stalks  inspired  such  eager  joy.” 

But  what  plants  are  meant  by  the  words  “ironweed”  and  “fin- 
weed,”  it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  Mr.  Druce,  however,  would 
identify  “the  ironweed ’s  purple  bloom”  with  the  common  knot¬ 
grass  of  the  roadside;  and  the  “blushing  fin-weed’s  flowers”  with 
the  handsome  rose-coloured  blossoms  of  the  rest-harrow.  There 
is  a  peculiar  interest  attaching  to  two  of  Clare’s  plant-names, 
inasmuch  as  they  both  occur  in  Shakespeare,  where  they  appear 
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to  be  used  for  different  species.  I  refer  to  the  names  “long- 
purples”  and  “cuckoo-flowers.”  Long-purples,  it  will  be  remem¬ 
bered,  formed  part  of  Ophelia’s  nosegay,  in  Scene  vii.  of  Act  IV. 
of  Hamlet,  where  the  Queen  cries  : — 

“There  with  fantastic  garlands  did  she  come 
Of  crow-flowers,  nettles,  daisies  and  long -pur  pies, 

That  liberal  shepherds  give  a  grosser  name. 

But  our  cold  maids  do  dead-men ’s-fingers  call  them.” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  by  “  long-purples  ”  Shakes^>eare  here 
means  the  purple-flowered  meadow-orchis.  There  can  equally  be 
no  doubt  that  by  “long-purples”  Clare  means  the  purple  loose¬ 
strife  {Lythrum  salicaria),  which  flourishes  on  the  banks  of  rivers, 
and  in  swampy  places.  The  passage  occurs  in  a  poem  called 
“The  Cross  Roads,”  and  runs  as  follows  : — 

“  And  gay  long-purples,  with  its  tufty  spike. 

She’d  wade  o’er  shoes  to  reach  it  in  the  dyke.” 

With  regard  to  “cuckoo-flowers,”  it  is  doubtful  to  what  plant 
Shakespeare  is  referring.  The  name  is  usually  given  to  the 
meadow-cress  or  lady’s-smocks  (Cardamine  pratensis),  which,  as 
old  Gerard  says,  “floures  for  the  most  part  in  Aprill  and  May, 
when  the  Cuckow  begins  to  sing  her  pleasant  notes  without  stam¬ 
mering.”  This,  however,  cannot  be  Shakespeare’s  plant,  for  he 
speaks  of  “cuckoo-buds  of  yellow  hue,  which  paint  the  meadows 
with  delight  ” ;  and  the  flowers  of  the  lady’s-smock  are  of  a  pale 
lilac  colour.  It  is  probable  that  our  great  poet  was  referring  to 
the  meadow-buttercup.  With  Clare,  however,  it  is  clear  that 
the  “cuckoo-flower”  is  a  member  of  the  orchis  tribe.  Several 
times  in  his  poems  he  mentions  it,  in  terms  which  leave  little 
room  for  uncertainty.  He  speaks  of  the  “gaping  cuckoo-flowers 
with  spotted  leaves,”  of  the  “speckled  cuckoo-flowers,”  of  the 
“cuckoos  with  freckled  lip  and  hooked  nose,”  of  “the  pouch¬ 
lipped  cuckoo-bud.”  These  descriptions  can  only  refer  to  one  of 
the  orchids — the  early  orchis  or  the  spotted  orchis. 

It  will  he  evident  from  what  has  been  said  that  such  happiness 
as  poor  Clare  found  in  life,  he  found  in  silent  communion  with 
Nature.  “O  Solitude,”  he  had  once  cried,  “I  love  thee  well; 

“  Peace  and  silence  sit  with  thee. 

And  peace  alone  is  heaven  to  me.” 

And  years  afterwards,  when  an  inmate  of  Northampton  Asylum, 
he  wrote  the  following  lines  : — 

“  I  long  for  scenes  where  man  has  never  trod ; 

A  place  where  woman  never  smil’d  or  wept; 
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There  to  abide  with  my  creator,  God, 

And  sleep  as  I  in  childhood  sweetly  slept : 

Untroubling  and  untroubled  where  I  lie. 

The  grass  below — above,  the  vaulted  sky.” 

His  longing  was  at  length  gratified.  For  over  twenty  years 
he  languished  in  captivity.  “Neither  wife  nor  children,”  says 
Mr.  Symons,  “ever  came  to  see  him,  except  the  youngest  son, 
who  came  once.  He  sat  most  of  the  time  in  a  recess  of  one 
of  the  windows,  looking  out  over  the  garden  and  the  town,  and 
would  sometimes  sit  under  the  porch  of  All  Saints’  Church, 
watching  the  children  play,  and  looking  up  into  the  sky.  When 
he  could  no  longer  walk,  he  was  w'heeled  into  the  garden,  and 
before  he  died  he  crept  once  or  twice  to  the  w'indow,  to  look  out. 
He  died  on  May  20th,  1864,  and  w'as  buried  under  a  sycamore 
tree  in  Helpstone  churchyard,  as  he  had  wished  to  be  : — 

‘The  grass  below; — above  the  vaulted  sky.’” 

John  Vaughan. 
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With  the  aid  of  Western  ideas  the  Far  East  is  fast  attaining 
a  solidarity  impossible  under  purely  Oriental  methods.  The 
smug  satisfaction  expressed  in  the  West  at  whac  is  called  the 
“modernisation”  of  the  East  shows  lack  of  wisdom  or  an  in- 
elfective  grasp  of  the  meaning  of  comparatively  recent  events  in 
Japan,  China,  Eastern  Siberia,  and  even  in  the  Philippines.  In 
years  past  the  solidarity  of  the  Far  East  was  largely  in  point  of 
view,  while  in  other  matters  the  powerful  nations  of  the  West 
played  the  game  according  to  their  own  rules.  To-day  the 
solidarity  of  mental  outlook  still  maintains,  while  in  addition 
there  is  rapidly  coming  about  a  solidarity  of  political  and  material 
interests  which  in  time  will  reduce  Western  participation  in  Far 
Eastern  affairs  to  that  of  a  comparatively  unimportant  factor. 
It  might  truly  be  said  that  this  point  is  already  reached,  and 
that  it  only  needs  an  application  of  the  test  to  prove  to  the  world 
that  the  Far  East  would  resent  important  Western  interference 
as  an  intolerable  impertinence. 

Such  Western  ideas  and  methods  as  have  been  adopted  by  Far 
Eastern  peoples  are  those  which  will  make  them  continually 
more  self-contained,  and  assist  them  to  a  position  where  they 
can  successfully  maintain  their  own  complete  independence  of 
Western  control  or  even  interest.  The  educational  and  medical 
work  of  the  Christian  missions  has  been  accepted  eagerly ;  the 
religious  work  slowly  and  almost  universally  with  reservations. 
In  no  part  of  the  world  are  people  less  bound  together  by  religious 
belief  or  governed  so  little  by  religious  creeds.  Eeligion  in  the 
Far  East  is  a  school  of  philosophy,  a  state  of  mind,  rather  than 
a  condition  of  faith.  It  is,  therefore,  less  subject  to  change,  or, 
in  other  words,  more  difficult  to  dislodge  than  would  be  an 
orthodox  worship  founded  upon  a  clearly  defined  theological 
basis.  The  appeal  of  the  Chinese  Government  to  the  Christian 
peoples  of  the  world  on  religious  grounds  was  a  clever  bit  of 
politics  and  publicity  on  the  part  of  those  in  power  in  Peking, 
calculated  to  assist  in  securing  formal  recognition  of  the  present 
Chinese  Government  and  the  international  loan  needed  to  main¬ 
tain  that  Government  in  power.  It  brought  immediate  response, 
as  was  hoped  and  expected,  for  it  was  an  inspired  bit  of  politics. 
That  it  meant  more  than  this  is  impossible  on  the  face  of  things, 
for  to  picture  the  present  Chinese  Government  as  an  earnest 
band  of  orthodox  Christians  struggling  for  the  dominance  of  their 
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religious  belief  is  beyond  the  imagination  of  anyone  with  real 
knowledge  of  the  people,  the  conditions  under  which  they  hve, 
or  the  men  who  now  rule  in  Peking  and  throughout  the  provinces. 

The  same  lack  of  cohesion  through  religion  exists  in  Japan.  It 
was  only  a  short  time  ago  that  the  Japanese  Government  brought 
together  representatives  of  all  religious  behefs  in  that  country 
to  determine  whether  or  not  it  was  possible  to  evolve  a  creed 
which  could  be  of&cially  adopted  as  the  religion  of  the  country. 
It  even  seriously  considered  adopting  the  Christian  religion  as 
that  of  the  State,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  it  might  have 
considered  a  change  in  the  design  of  the  flag,  in  the  army 
organisation,  or  the  tariff  laws.  Nothing  came  of  this  move,  but 
it  is  illustrative  of  the  readiness  on  the  part  of  those  in  power  to 
take  to  themselves  for  their  country  anything  they  think  will 
in  any  way  add  to  their  prestige  abroad  or  assist  in  bringing 
the  nation  up  to  a  point  of  equahty  with  those  of  the  West — a 
result  most  ardently  desired. 

China  is  not  yet  independent  of  the  West,  for  the  Peking 
Government  is  in  sore  straits  for  money,  and  money  is  not 
plentiful  in  the  Par  East.  Japan  would  finance  China  if  she 
could,  for  this  would  fit  into  the  plan  to  conserve  the  wealth 
of  China  for  Japanese  profit.  This  plan  will  prevail  in  the  end, 
but  not  as  completely  or  as  rapidly  as  Japanese  ambitions  would 
dictate.  Even  the  pressing  need  for  money,  however,  did  not 
prevent  China  from  haggling  over  the  terms  of  a  loan  from  the 
West,  and  recent  events  clearly  show  that  such  control  as  was 
agreed  to  be  given  the  West  in  return  for  financial  accommoda¬ 
tion  has  not  been  handed  over.  Money  was  borrowed  ostensibly 
for  reconstruction  work,  and  has  been  expended  in  paying  off 
older  debts  and  official  salaries,  and  in  suppressing  revolutions 
and  disturbances.  Little  or  no  progress  has  yet  been  made 
towards  that  regeneration  of  the  country  which  was  promised  as 
a  result  of  a  “republican  government”  and  a  purse  well  filled 
from  the  stores  of  sympathetic  Western  peoples.  The  serious 
error  in  Western  thought  and  utterance  concerning  the  China 
of  to-day  is  the  assumption  that  the  China  of  yesterday  has,  by 
some  hocus-pocus  on  the  part  of  the  revolutionists,  been  sent 
into  retirement  with  the  Manchu  dynasty.  No  greater  mistake 
could  possibly  be  made  in  dealing  with  the  Chinese  or  with 
Chinese  affairs  than  to  suppose  any  great  change  has  come  over 
the  spirit  of  the  country.  The  China  of  to-day  is  the  China  of 
yesterday  and  the  day  before,  and  the  China  of  to-morrow  will 
show  little  change  in  the  heart  of  things.  There  has  been  a 
substitution  of  rulers  at  Peking,  pledged  to  different  things,  but 
the  only  successes  recorded  of  their  administration  have  been 
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accomplished  along  lines  familiar  to  Chinese  politics  and  govern¬ 
ment  for  many  generations  past. 

The  strength  of  the  Chinese  nation  lies  in  its  immutability, 
and  not  in  its  adaptability.  Such  modernisation  as  has  taken 
place  has  simply  rendered  this  immutability  more  impregnable 
in  that  the  threatened  Western  invasion  can  be  resisted,  or  at 
least  controlled  more  successfully,  by  the  adoption  of  certain 
Western  political  ideas  and  methods  than  by  the  beating  of  tom¬ 
toms  and  the  burning  of  paper  prayers  for  the  confusion  of  the 
“foreign  devils.” 

The  changes  to  take  place  in  China  will  come  slowly,  and  will 
be  measured  by  the  mileage  of  new  railroads  constructed.  The 
doing  away  with  treaty  ports,  the  safety  of  the  whole  country 
to  foreigners,  the  establishment  of  a  national  currency  and 
banking  system,  the  building  up  of  strong  and  just  local  govern¬ 
ments,  a  corruption-free  administration  in  Peking,  an  effective 
fiscal  system,  a  strong  cohesive  army  and  navy — these  are  things 
yet  to  come,  and  the  road  is  long  and  full  of  obstacles.  In  the 
meantime,  the  strength  of  character  and  singleness  of  purpose 
of  the  Chinese  people  is  a  guarantee  of  the  continued  immutability 
of  the  nation.  It  is  an  elusive  quality,  this  strength  of  Chinese 
character,  one  difficult  to  define,  yet  deeply  felt  by  every 
Westerner  who  associates  with  them.  The  Occidental  who  lives 
many  years  in  China  never  makes  much  headway  against  it.  In 
most  cases  he  is  swamped  in  the  depths  of  Orientalism.  In 
nearly  every  other  country  where  the  white  race  has  established 
itself  among  an  alien  population  it  becomes  the  dominant  force. 
The  white  men  tower  above  their  surroundings,  and  are  the 
acknowledged  superiors,  in  authority  at  least,  of  those  about 
them.  This  is  not  the  case  in  China,  for  the  Chinese  put  their 
mark  on  the  man  who  lives  among  them  for  any  length  of  time, 
and  resist  most  successfully  the  impress  of  the  Western  mind 
or  influence  upon  themselves.  The  Occidental  who  lives  many 
years  in  China  makes  his  friends,  and  as  he  is,  so  will  he  be 
rated.  Should  he  step  without  this  circle  of  personal  acquaint¬ 
ance,  he  is  as  much  alone  in  the  Chinese  multitude  as  he  who 
landed  in  the  country  the  week  before.  To  say  that  a  people 
such  as  these  have  changed  over-night  is  most  egregious  folly, 
and  Western  nations  who  deal  with  the  Chinese  Government  and 
the  Chinese  people  with  that  idea  are  but  asking  for  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  to  be  made  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

The  struggle  for  existence  is  the  single  purpose  of  the  Chinese, 
and  it  is  a  struggle  the  cruelty  and  terror  of  which  are  hard  to 
realise.  They  are  a  peaceful  people,  intent  upon  their  own 
ends.  Ghastly  disasters  and  a  terrible  mortality  from  natural 
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causes  have  so  cheapened  life  that  it  counts  as  nothing.  The 
country  itself  is  ugly  and  commonplace  to  the  eye,  and  the  life 
of  the  mass  of  the  people  is  sordid  to  an  extreme.  Away  from 
the  treaty  ports,  and  out  of  sight  of  Peking,  it  matters  not  who 
rules  the  State.  The  work  of  the  Chinese  people  is  to  get  enough 
to  eat,  to  weave  on  hand  looms  the  nearly  £200,000,000  worth 
of  cloth,  not  imported  or  produced  by  Chinese  mills,  needed  to 
clothe  over  four  hundred  million  people.  Great  cities  are  lacking 
even  in  wagon-road  communication  with  other  communities.  It 
is  in  these  great  centres  of  population  that  the  mass  of  the  people 
live.  It  is  from  the  surrounding  land  that  food  is  secured  by 
scrupulously  returning  to  the  time-worn  soil  every  ounce  of 
refuse,  animal  and  human,  that  its  fertility  may  be  kept  at 
producing  point.  It  was  to  a  nation  of  hundreds  of  millions 
such  as  these  that  the  American  Secretary  of  State  recently 
appealed  for  an  expression  of  “public  sentiment,”  and  on  their 
behalf  the  Peking  Government  addressed  an  appeal  to  Christian 
nations  abroad  on  religious  grounds. 

There  is  one  nation,  however,  that  does  understand  China, 
and  that  is  Japan.  With  a  sympathetic  mental  outlook  and  an 
avowed  purpose  to  grow  great  through  the  wealth  and  necessities 
of  her  vast  neighbour,  Japan  has  set  herself  the  task  of  dominating 
the  affairs  of  the  Par  East — or,  in  other  words,  to  secure  the 
best  that  is  to  be  had  in  that  part  of  the  world  for  her  own 
people.  Tremendous  progress  has  been  made  in  this  direction. 
The  first  step  was  to  build  and  man  a  navy  which  would  com¬ 
mand  all  Par  Eastern  waters  without  question.  This  has  been 
done.  A  modern  army  followed  naturally.  There  was  no  need 
for  the  cultivation  of  a  military  spirit,  for  it  was  already  there. 
To  modernise  tactics  and  equipment  and  train  officers  to  modern 
warfare  were  merely  matters  of  time  and  energy.  The  period 
in  which  it  was  accomplished  was  remarkably  short,  owing  to 
the  tremendous  industry  shown  in  the  work.  Japan  now  has 
a  force  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  trained  regulars,  fully  officered 
and  equipped  and  hardened  for  campaigns  in  countries  which  test 
the  qualities  and  endurance  of  Western  soldiers.  The  Japanese 
navy  and  army  are  concentrated  at  home,  for,  with  the  exception 
of  Pormosa,  there  is  no  call  to  send  vessels  or  troops  abroad. 
The  Japanese  troops  in  Korea  and  Manchuria  are  not  a  weakness 
to  home  defence,  for  they  are  not  far  away ;  and,  what  is  even 
more  significant,  they  are  on  the  road,  so  to  speak,  towards  the 
boundaries  of  the  Japanese  empire  of  the  future,  or  any  possible 
trouble  which  might  occur  with  her  neighbours.  In  other  words, 
Japan  is  now  armed  and  ready  for  any  development  in  the  near 
future. 
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The  modernisation  of  Japan  then  extended  into  her  social, 
political,  and  industrial  life,  and  especially  the  latter.  Socially 
the  habits  of  the  people  have  not  changed  much,  except  where 
there  is  contact  with  foreigners,  and  even  the  Japanese  Court 
still  clings  to  the  ways  of  “old  Japan.”  The  political  system 
has  been  modernised  to  the  extent  that  nearly  all  the  defects 
and  methods  of  corruption  to  be  found  in  Western  politics  have 
been  adopted.  As  the  monarchy  is  absolute,  however,  legisla¬ 
tion  and  office-holding,  so  far  as  effective  government  is  con¬ 
cerned,  is  still  controlled  by  the  real  governing  power.  The 
minority  section  is  a  scramble  for  place  and  spoils,  and  the 
bribery  and  corruption  of  Japanese  elections  and  legislative 
doings  is  reminiscent  of  the  “dark  ages”  in  American  politics, 
which  prevailed  before  the  introduction  of  the  secret  ballot  and 
before  the  American  people  had  their  political  house-cleaning. 
Financially  Japan  has  also  modernised  her  system,  and,  as  in 
the  political  sphere,  has  adopted  some  of  the  methods  used  by 
“high  finance”  in  the  West  to  secure  loans  without  strict  regard 
to  underlying  securities.  This  modernisation  process  has  cost 
enormously.  The  national  budgets  have  grown  faster  than  the 
income  of  the  nation  warranted,  but  it  is  characteristic  of 
Japanese  ambitions  and  purpose  that  short  cuts  to  a  desired  point 
possess  no  fears  for  Japanese  financiers.  Having  attained  her 
military  and  naval  supremacy  through  expenditures  the  rapidity 
and  size  of  which  would  stagger  a  much  richer  country,  Japan 
is  now  engaged  in  the  much  more  difficult  task  of  building  up 
her  economic  life  to  a  like  level — an  undertaking  that  cannot 
be  hurried  to  such  a  degree,  tor  its  growth  depends  more  or  less 
upon  conditions  beyond  Japanese  control. 

Industrial  conditions  within  Japan  are  not  normal.  Excessive 
import  duties  hamper  trade  and  increase  the  cost  of  living ;  low 
wages  encourage  rebellion  on  the  part  of  the  workman ;  deficient 
productive  power  on  the  part  of  the  individual  worker  makes  it 
difficult  to  increase  wages  without  destroying  competitive  power; 
and  lack  of  home  markets  makes  it  impossible  to  construct  large 
machinery  with  profit.  The  Japanese  home  trade  is  peculiar. 
The  market  calls  for  many  things,  but  a  limited  quantity  of  each. 
The  only  industries  which  promise  for  the  future  are  those  that 
depend  upon  natural  products  at  home,  such  as  silk,  or  upon  a 
foreign  trade,  which  finds  its  only  really  profitable  outlet  in  the 
Far  East.  Necessarily  this  Far  Eastern  market  is  limited  in 
variety,  and  its  demand  is  largely  for  staples,  especially  silk  and 
cotton  goods.  Fortunately  the  lalxmr  to  be  had  in  Japan  is 
especially  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  such  goods,  and  the 
Far  Eastern  market  offers  an  unlimited  field  for  exploitation. 
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In  this  case  the  Far  East  obviously  spells  China.  Japanese 
goods  find  their  way  to  India,  the  Philippines,  and  elsewhere, 
but  the  substantial  future  of  Japan  lies  in  China,  and  her  states¬ 
men  and  industrial  leaders  not  only  know  this,  but  are  frank  in 
their  declarations  of  belief  that  the  trade  of  China  naturally 
belongs  to  Japan,  and  that  the  latter  country  is  going  to  have 
it  at  any  cost.  Over  thirty  per  cent,  of  Japanese  export  is  to 
China,  or  more  than  to  any  other  country,  and  this  export  is 
largely  of  manufactured  goods,  therefore  of  more  comparative 
value  than  the  exports  to  other  countries,  a  large  percentage  of 
which  is  raw  or  partly  manufactured  material.  Only  sixteen  per 
cent,  of  the  Japanese  imports  come  from  China,  the  difference 
constituting  a  valuable  source  of  gold  supply,  as  Japan  owes  no 
money  to  China,  and  no  balance  of  trade  in  China’s  favour  is 
required  therefore  to  pay  interest  and  other  charges,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  trade  to  the  West. 

It  requires  no  process  of  deduction  or  argument  to  reach  the 
conclusion  that  Japan,  having  failed  to  invade  the  West,  has 
recognised  her  limitations,  and  is  concentrating  her  energies  upon 
the  East ;  for  her  people  are  being  constantly  urged  to  this  point 
of  view  by  the  leaders  of  Japanese  public  opinion.  It  was  Baron 
Mackino,  when  Minister  of  Commerce,  who  said  less  than  three 
years  ago  : — ■ 

“  China  has  people,  and  population  is  what  makes  trade.  No  other  country 
in  the  world  offers  so  vast  a  field  for  trade.  With  the  growth  of  education 
and  the  development  of  material  progress,  possibilities  of  commercial  enter¬ 
prise  in  China  are  simply  unlimited.  The  anxiety  of  the  Powers  to  enter 
into  more  and  more  intimate  tradal  and  political  relations  with  China 
cannot  but  excite  intense  interest  in  Japan ;  for  China  is  our  nearest  neigh¬ 
bour,  our  best  customer;  and  our  commercial  and  political  relations  with 
that  country  are  superior  to  those  of  any  other  nation.  It  is  therefore 
a  matter  of  infinite  importance  what  course  China  takes  in  dealing  with 
the  numerous  applicants  for  her  patronage  at  this  or  any  other  time. 

“It  is  true  that  Japan  enjoys  a  profitable  trade  with  many  countries  of 
the  West.  Our  exports  to  America  are  of  increasing  volume  and  value; 
while  the  various  nations  of  Europe  welcome  what  we  can  supply;  but 
this  occidental  trade  at  its  best  is  diflBcult  for  us  to  handle  with  any  satis¬ 
factory  degree  of  achievement;  for  it  is  always  more  difficult  to  deal  with 
highly  developed  commercial  nations  than  with  those  less  advanced  in 
modern  progress.  Trade  with  peoples  of  lower  social  standards  is  always 
more  easy  and  profitable.  There  was  a  time  when  Japan  hoped  to  find  her 
chief  field  of  commercial  enterprise  in  the  West;  but  to-day  the  mind  of 
Japan  is  all  toward  China  as  the  commercial  hope  of  our  future,  not  to 
say  anything  of  our  geographical  and  racial  advantages  with  that  country. 

“  It  is  our  ambition  to  be  to  the  East  what  Great  Britain  is  to  the  West. 
We  have  left  no  means  untried  in  making  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
present  conditions  in  China,  so  as  to  arrive  at  as  accurate  an  estimate 
as  possible  of  what  is  to  be  expected  in  the  commercial  relations  of  that 
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country  with  Japan  in  the  near  future.  The  data  obtained  are  vast,  and 
will  require  a  great  deal  of  consideration.  ...  In  the  matter  of  direct  trade 
with  China,  the  merchants  of  Japan  enjoy  a  considerable  advantage,  as  they 
are  more  familiar  with  the  language  and  customs  of  China  than  their  foreign 
contemporaries.  .  .  . 

“Now  is  the  time  to  explore  China  commercially;  and  any  demand  we 
create  now  for  useful  articles  will  in  all  likelihood  become  permanent.  .  .  . 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  a  great  part  of  our  hope  for  future  financial 
rehabilitation  in  Japan  depends  upon  how  we  can  further  develop  trade 
with  China.  In  this  matter  we  cannot  afford  to  be  beaten  by  our  foreign 
competitors;  for  the  very  welfare  of  the  nation  depends  upon  it.  I  would 
have  all  Japanese  regard  it  as  the  foundation  of  our  national  prosperity. 
Should  we  lose  China  as  a  customer,  it  would  mean  the  ruin  of  our  commercial 
prospects.” 


It  is  necessary  to  take  the  trade  situation  into  serious  account 
in  any  estimate  of  the  present  or  future  status  of  Far  Eastern 
affairs,  for  upon  it  hinges  independence  or  dependence  in  future 
relations  with  the  industrial  nations  of  the  West.  The  inspira¬ 
tion  in  the  Japanese  expansion  movement  is  economic  rather 
than  political.  Her  population  is  threatened  with  over¬ 
crowding  ;  work  for  the  people  is  a  necessity ;  emigration  to 
desirable  countries  is  practically  prohibited  by  foreign  an¬ 
tagonisms  ;  money  must  be  had  to  carry  the  enormous  burdens 
imposed  by  her  present  national  policies,  as  there  can  come  an 
end  to  borrowing. 

The  Japanese  nation  stands  to-day  in  the  position  of  a 
gambler  who  stakes  his  all  upon  a  single  throw,  or  that  of  a 
venturesome  firm  which  is  feverishly  doing  a  big  business  upon 
small  or  borrowed  capital,  hoping  and  expecting  that  the  profits 
of  the  concern  may  bring  everything  right  in  the  end.  The 
present  conduct  of  Japanese  national  finance  is  a  Juggling  feat  in 
which  “the  hand  is  quicker  than  the  eye,”  for  few  of  even  the 
best  informed  in  Japan  can  tell  the  inquirer  just  where  the 
national  cash  balance  is  to  be  found  at  the  moment,  or  how  much 
it  amounts  to.  The  fact  that  the  movement  for  an  expansion  of 
Japanese  power  to  such  a  degree  as  to  dominate  the  Ear  East 
is  founded  upon  economic  necessities  and  ambitions,  is  guarantee 
of  its  sincerity,  permanence,  and  its  successful  outcome.  Political 
policies  change  with  new  Governments.  Schemes  for  political 
aggrandisement  often  fall  of  their  own  weight  or  are  defeated 
through  rebellion  within  the  citadel.  Here,  however,  we  have  a 
nation  with  a  purpose,  in  the  success  of  which  not  only  is  every 
tradition  of  race  and  every  phase  of  national  ambition  concerned, 
but  one  upon  which  is  staked  the  material  welfare  of  every 
family,  man,  woman,  and  child.  No  divergence  of  political 
views,  no  conflict  of  selfish  interests,  no  criticism  of  men  or 
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methods,  will  weaken  the  progress  of  a  cause  in  which  the  nation 
is  enthusiastically  enlisted  to  the  very  last  citizen. 

The  first  real  move  towards  a  greater  Japan  was  the  war 
with  Eussia.  The  world  has  not  yet  recovered  from  its  surprise 
at  the  outcome  of  that  war.  The  process  of  modernisation  had 
been  in  effect  some  time,  and  this  war  disclosed  the  progress 
that  had  been  made.  Korea  had  become  an  integral  part  of 
Japanese  territory.  The  war  added  a  Japanese  sphere  of  influence 
extending  into  Manchuria  and  Mongolia,  which  has  since  so 
impressed  itself  as  to  defy  contraction.  The  United  States 
Government,  through  Mr.  Knox,  then  Secretary  of  State,  pro¬ 
posed  the  internationalisation  of  the  Manchurian  railway,  and 
Eussia  and  Japan,  promptly  rejecting  the  proposal,  came  together 
in  strong  agreement  to  apportion  that  section  of  the  Ear  East 
between  themselves,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  Western  interference. 

In  fear  of  war  with  the  United  States,  and  for  financial  reasons, 
Japan  then  allied  herself  to  Great  Britain.  The  immediate  prac¬ 
tical  benefit  of  this  alliance  to  Japan  was  the  readier  sale  of 
Japanese  bonds.  The  immediate  practical  benefit  to  England, 
as  it  turned  out,  was  the  restriction  it  enabled  her  to  impose 
upon  Japanese  ambitions  in  China,  although  originally  it  was 
made  to  ensure  naval  co-operation  in  Far  Eastern  waters,  an 
object  splendidly  attained  in  November,  1914.  When  England, 
nervous  as  to  possible  complications  with  the  United  States,  so 
emasculated  the  treaty  as  to  safeguard  against  such  a  deplorable 
event,  the  Japanese  shrugged  their  shoulders,  and  for  financial 
reasons  talked  abroad  of  the  treaty  with  England  as  still  being 
“the  foundation  stone  of  Japanese  foreign  policy,”  and  pursued 
their  own  way,  which,  it  may  be  stated,  is  not  the  way  the 
foreign  traders  of  England  would  prefer.  The  Japanese  realised 
the  disadvantages  of  this  alliance  with  a  Western  Power,  when, 
after  a  Cabinet  meeting  in  Tokio  during  the  recent  Chinese 
revolution,  it  was  practically  decided  to  move  a  division  of  the 
Japanese  army  to  Manchuria,  and  English  diplomacy  stayed  their 
hand  in  the  belief  that  it  undoubtedly  meant  the  permanent 
occupation  of  Chinese  territory.  Many  Japanese  have  believed 
that  such  benefits  as  may  have  been  derived  from  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  treaty  were  then  and  there  more  than  nullified  by  the 
check  administered  to  Japanese  activities  on  the  mainland.  The 
recent  Japanese  occupation  of  Tsing-tau  with  English  consent 
may,  however,  reconcile  these  Japanese  statesmen  to  English 
influence.  The  story  is  told  of  a  dinner  given  in  Korea  several 
years  ago  which  was  presided  over  by  a  great  Japanese  statesman 
now  departed  this  life,  who  in  his  speech  to  the  assembled  guests 
pictured  the  Japan  of  the  future  with  a  capital  at  Mukden  and 
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a  subsidiary  capital  at  Tokio — or,  in  other  words,  a  Japanese 
Continental  Power.  It  requires  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  to 
believe  this  to  be  the  ultimate  ambition  of  Japanese  statesmen, 
or  that  it  is  a  possibility  of  the  future,  for  the  trend  of  events  is 
moving  rapidly  in  that  direction. 

The  only  hindrance  that  can  come  to  Japan  in  her  triumphal 
career  as  dictator  of  the  Far  East  is  from  China.  Should  that 
country  ever  attain  the  status  of  a  strong  and  well-knit  nation, 
with  an  army  and  navy  commensurate  with  her  territorial  great¬ 
ness,  her  wealth,  and  her  population,  Japan  would  again  be 
driven  back  to  the  sea  and  compelled  to  find  refuge  in  her 
restricted  island  empire.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  present  conditions 
in  China  to  those  which  would  make  such  a  thing  possible,  and 
to  assist  China  to  attain  her  full  strength  is  not  a  part  of 
Japanese  policy. 

In  the  meantime,  Japan  progresses  apace  towards  the  goal  of 
her  ambition.  Long  ago  her  statesmen  abandoned  all  thoughts 
of  the  Philippines,  for  they  had  proved  unfavourable  to  Japanese 
settlement.  Experience  in  Formosa  has  not  been  such  as  to 
encourage  further  attempts  at  colonisation  towards  the  south. 
There  is  no  thought  of  real  war  with  the  United  States,  for 
there  is  too  little  to  be  gained.  Everything  points  to  a  plain  path 
for  the  future,  the  farming  of  China  territorially  and  for  com¬ 
mercial  gain.  It  is  a  natural  and  logical  outlet  for  Japanese 
energies,  and  no  country  is  better  fitted  for  this  campaign.  There 
are  a  hundred  thousand  Japanese  now  resident  in  China.  They 
speak  the  language,  adopt  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Chinese,  and  cater  to  their  wants  with  a  shrewdness  and  com¬ 
pleteness  unknown  to  traders  of  other  nationalities.  They  are 
not  popular  in  China,  but  that  is  not  a  new  experience  for  them. 
The  Far  East  is  a  land  where  success  does  not  hinge  necessarily 
upon  personal  popularity.  Korea  is  ruled  not  by  assimilation, 
but  by  the  stem  hand  of  oppression  and  extermination.  It  is 
being  developed  not  through  co-operation  with  the  Koreans,  but 
by  the  substitution  of  Japanese. 

The  Japanese  had  quite  enough  of  the  rule  of  kindness  in  their 
first  experience  in  Formosa,  and  it  is  only  since  the  military 
was  given  free  hand  that  quiet  has  been  maintained  in  the 
settled  portions  of  that  island.  After  the  war  with  China,  the 
Japanese  asked  the  cession  of  Formosa.  Id  Hung  Chang  could 
not  be  convinced  that  the  victors  were  really  in  earnest  in  this 
request.  When  he  found  they  were,  he  promptly  gave  it  to 
them ;  and  when  the  Japanese  came  to  deal  with  the  population 
of  that  province,  they  realised  why  the  Chinese  statesman  had 
been  surprised.  The  use  of  ordinary  Government  methods  at 
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the  beginning  cost  them  dear,  but  with  characteristic  tenacity 
they  held  on ;  and  having  driven  the  most  dangerous  element 
into  one  section  of  the  island  and  built  a  wire  fence  across  as  a 
dead-line,  they  now  devote  their  energies  to  the  prevention  of 
excursions  from  beyond  and  the  development  of  the  territory 
under  control. 

Every  experience  Japan  has  had  has  taught  a  most  convincing 
lesson  to  the  effect  that  her  destiny  lies  at  her  own  doors,  and 
not  far  afield.  Her  people  can  always  dispose  of  their  raw  and 
partly  manufactured  material  to  Western  nations,  because  the 
latter  must  have  it.  In  Japan,  however,  the  productive  area  of 
land  is  limited,  and  industrial  employment  and  profit  upon 
manufactured  goods  are  needed,  or  the  country  cannot  go  on,  to 
say  nothing  of  securing  a  necessary  national  revenue.  Export 
trade  in  fully  manufactured  goods  in  competition  with  Western 
nations  has  serious  limitations  in  its  prospects  for  expansion.  In 
fact,  as  acknowledged  by  Baron  Mackino,  it  is  a  failure.  As 
he  also  says,  the  Japanese  at  one  time,  in  the  first  flush  of  their 
industrial  modernisation,  had  high  hopes  of  invading  the  West. 
The  cost  of  Japanese  production  was  low,  and  Japanese  ingenuity 
and  adaptability  could  be  relied  upon  to  keep  pace  with  the 
necessities  and  inventions  of  modem  industry.  This  idea  was 
stimulated  in  the  minds  of  the  Japanese  people  by  the  senseless 
panic  which  found  expression  in  the  West  over  the  prospect  of 
an  Eastern  invasion  of  Western  markets.  They  recognised  the 
inevitable,  however,  before  it  was  understood  in  the  West,  and 
turned  their  serious  attentions  elsewhere.  Lack  of  raw  material, 
the  cost  of  the  long  haul,  and  inferiority  of  product  left  them  no 
ground  for  successful  competition  with  Western  labour  and 
material.  In  China  and  throughout  the  Ear  East,  however,  they 
saw  their  opportunity,  and  seized  it.  Cheapness  of  quality  was 
no  detriment  to  trade  in  a  country  where  it  takes  five  hundred 
pieces  of  money  to  equal  an  English  shilling  in  value,  and  here 
the  Orient  meets  the  Orient  at  the  bargain  counter,  each  under¬ 
standing  and  appreciating  the  other’s  ways  of  doing  business. 
As  Baron  Mackino  says,  the  Japanese  found  that  “trade  with 
peoples  of  lower  social  standards  is  always  more  easy  and  profit¬ 
able,”  and  their  success  in  the  Ear  East  up  to  the  present  time 
justified  the  conclusion  they  have  reached  so  quickly  through  a 
comparatively  brief  experience  of  export  on  a  large  scale. 

Eew  peoples  so  speedily  adapt  themselves  to  the  line  of  least 
resistance  as  do  the  Japanese,  and  it  is  evident  this  quality  in 
their  character  is  national  as  well  as  individual.  New  industries 
or  new  adventures  which  promise  employment  for  local  labour 
and  revenue  for  the  Government  are  heartily  welcomed  in  Japan 
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at  this  time.  Agencies  for  foreign  business  are  not  looked  upon 
with  favour,  and  are  discriminated  against  when  possible.  The 
one  serious  purpose  is  to  build  a  nation  up  from  an  economic 
point  of  view — that  is,  to  employ  the  people,  develop  every 
possibility  of  the  land,  increase  foreign  trade,  and  incidentally 
through  these  means  to  increase  the  sum  raised  by  taxation. 
The  direct  tax  levied  against  the  citizen  of  modest  means  has 
probably  reached  the  high-water  mark  of  possibility.  Expressed 
in  figures  it  does  not  sound  so  appalling,  but  when  the  earning 
power  of  the  individual  worker,  the  cost  of  living,  and  the 
scarcity  of  money  are  taken  into  consideration,  it  is  probably  as 
high,  or  higher,  than  in  any  other  community  in  the  world. 

There  is  a  vast  self-confidence  and  optimism  in  the  Japanese 
character  which  expresses  itself  nationally.  The  people  are 
temperamental.  The  number  of  suicides  is  greater  than  else¬ 
where,  but  the  causes  of  self-destruction  are  not  so  germane  to 
material  conditions  as  in  other  countries.  The  ambition  of  Japan 
to  become  to  the  Ear  East  what  England  is  to  the  West  is  a 
broad  generalisation  that  needs  definition  to  be  fully  understood. 
The  only  real  point  of  similarity  is  in  the  direction  of  compara¬ 
tive  strength.  England  is  the  strongest  country  in  the  West, 
and  Japan  is  now  the  strongest  in  the  East.  England’s  strength, 
however,  is  for  the  defensive.  She  can  presumably  defend 
herself  against  any  attack  from  one  or  more  of  her  neighbours, 
and  her  people  are  satisfied  to  maintain  this  status  quo.  Also, 
England  does  not  assume  to  direct  the  affairs  of  her  neighbours. 
They  each  and  every  one  work  out  their  own  schemes  according 
to  their  own  ideas  and  ambitions.  Japan  is  aggressively  the 
most  powerful  nation  in  the  Ear  East.  Her  armed  force  is  not 
only  for  defence,  but  for  attack  if  need  be.  Her  political  and 
commercial  adventures  are  carried  into  alien  territory  by  force 
applied  either  directly  or  indirectly.  In  brief,  the  position  of 
Japan  in  the  Ear  East  is  much  more  autocratic  than  the  position 
of  England  in  the  West,  and  the  ambitions  of  Japan  within  the 
Orient  know  no  limit. 

Russia  is  the  only  country  from  which  Japan  might  fear  any 
check  to  her  chosen  career  at  the  moment,  and  Russia,  for  the 
time  at  least,  is  willing  to  maintain  by  treaty  with  Japan  a 
status  which  eliminates  the  possibility  of  conflict  of  interest. 
What  may  happen  in  the  years  to  come,  when  these  tw'o  countries 
again  jostle  each  other  along  boundaries  now  remote  from  any 
great  activities,  is  problematical.  Thirty  years  is  the  period 
allowed  by  would-be  prophets  for  peace  to  prevail.  Much  can 
happen  in  such  a  time,  however,  and  estimates  will  necessarily 
have  to  be  recast  with  each  passing  period  of  changed  conditions. 
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It  is  with  the  present  and  near  future  that  this  generation  is 
concerned,  and  certain  facts  present  themselves  as  beyond 
controversy. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  unquestioned  military  and  naval 
supremacy  of  the  Japanese  in  Far  Eastern  waters.  The  second 
is  the  successful  extension  of  Japanese  trade  throughout  the 
Orient,  displacing  as  it  does  the  trade  formerly  held  by  Western 
peoples.  The  Yang-tse  Valley,  long  held  to  be  a  British  sphere 
of  commercial  influence,  is  no  longer  exclusively  such.  The 
English  merchants  in  Shanghai  are  frank  in  their  admission  that 
it  is  no  easy  task  to  hold  a  profitable  business  against  Japanese 
competitors.  In  Manchuria,  a  country  which  at  one  time  was 
the  boast  of  the  American  foreign  trader,  American  business  has 
dwindled  away  to  nothing.  In  Korea,  where  England  retained 
by  treaty  equal  trading  rights  with  Japan,  the  latter  country,  by 
one  method  or  another,  has  so  discriminated  in  favour  of  home 
manufactures  that  England’s  treaty-secur6d  privilege  has  lost 
much  of  its  value.  The  Japanese  pedlars  who  tramp  the  by¬ 
paths  of  China  from  Kowloon  to  Mongolia  are  rapidly  substituting 
their  wares  for  the  Western  goods  formerly  shipped  inland  from 
the  treaty  ports.  The  details  of  the  growth  of  Japanese  exports 
tell  this  story  in  plain  figures. 

The  Japanese  Government  naturally  decries  participation  in 
Chinese  disturbances,  and  promptly  disowns  those  of  its  citizens 
caught  in  the  act,  but  the  number  of  Japanese  who  are  always 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  Chinese  outbreak,  and  the  fact 
that  Yokohama  or  Osaka  is  the  refuge  for  nearly  all  Chinese  who 
have  made  trouble  at  home,  certainly  encourage  the  suspicion 
that  all  is  not  quite  above-board  in  these  matters.  In  Tokio  is 
one  of  the  best  informed  Foreign  Offices  in  the  world,  and  in 
no  country  is  a  closer  watch  kept  over  affairs  in  China,  for  it  is 
there  that  the  Japanese  find  they  can  use  their  information  to 
best  advantage. 

That  “the  East  is  East  and  the  West  is  West”  has  always 
been  fully  recognised  by  those  who  know,  but  in  the  popular 
mind  it  has  been  a  difference  of  customs  and  mental  outlook 
rather  than  a  real  division  of  the  world  in  its  modernised  energies. 
It  is  now  necessary  to  revise  our  attitude  towards  this  difference 
as  we  have  long  conceived  it  to  be.  The  Far  Eastern  peoples 
have  grouped  themselves  into  a  power  which  intends  to  hold 
for  itself  dominion  over  its  own,  and  Japan  stands  to-day  as 
the  overshadowing  figure  in  this  group.  Such  Western  ideas 
and  methods  as  may  be  adopted  are  not  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  about  closer  relations  with  the  West ;  they  are  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  and  emphasising  the  new  line  of  cleavage 
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which  has  been  created  by  the  developing  ambitions  and  powers 
of  a  people  well  able  not  only  to  govern  themselves,  but  to  resent 
interference  from  alien  sources.  Where  this  new  line  is  to  be 
drawn  between  the  East  and  the  West  is  yet  a  matter  of  con¬ 
jecture.  If  Russia  be  considered  as  a  Western  Power,  her 
invasion  of  the  Far  East  serves  as  a  restriction,  but  there  are 
many  who  agree  with  Mr.  Kipling  in  his  idea  that  it  is  a  mistake 
to  think  of  Russia  as  the  most  eastern  country  of  Europe  instead 
of  the  most  western  country  of  Asia.  The  future  of  Thibet,  Indo- 
China,  and  many  other  lands  of  shadowy  boundaries  is  involved 
in  the  final  settlement  as  to  which  is  East  and  which  is  West, 
and  the  success  of  the  Japanese  traders  in  India  may  even  place 
that  country  among  the  disputed  areas.  Japan  has  not  yet  made 
the  mistake  of  attempting  to  extend  her  political  influence  beyond 
ground  with  which  she  is  familiar,  but  the  permanent  growth  of 
this  sphere  of  influence  can  be  marked  conclusively  with  each 
succeeding  year. 

Japan  is  a  great  Power  to-day,  and  is  to  become  greater,  for 
she  has  no  serious  rival  in  that  part  of  the  world  over  which 
her  sway  is  to  be  extended.  It  is  with  Japan  that  the  West  will 
be  compelled  to  treat  in  the  final  settlement  of  all  Far  Eastern 
affairs ;  for  with  a  power  and  supremacy  which  cannot  be  chal¬ 
lenged,  her  statesmen  have  good  reason  to  feel  sure  of  their 
ground.  Japan  is  even  now  the  Dictator  of  the  Orient,  though 
she  may  not  be  ready  herself  to  promulgate  this  decree.  Her 
people  will  some  day  soon  point  out  the  new  boundary  line  they 
have  drawn  between  the  East  and  the  West,  and  will  demand 
to  know  who  questions  its  markings. 

James  Davenport  Whelpley. 


BEER  AND  THE  REVENUE. 


The  perennial  question  of  drink  has  been  brought  into  unusual 
prominence  by  the  action  of  certain  great  employers  of  labour 
in  asking  the  Government  'to  recommend  a  suspension  of  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  all  alcoholic  beverages  during  the  war. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George,  in  his  reply,  said  that  the  subject  would 
have  to  be  dealt  with  “root  and  branch,”  and  the  Cabinet  has 
since  sat  specially  to  deliberate  upon  this  important  subject. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  efficiency  of  a  minority  of  the  workmen, 
upon  whose  industry  our  Army  is  dependent  for  the  munitions 
of  war,  is  impaired  and  their  output  curtailed  by  over-indulgence 
in  drink,  the  evil  to  be  dealt  with  is  undoubtedly  a  serious  one. 
So  far  as  this  indictment  is  well  founded,  it  would  seem  that 
the  chief  cause  of  the  trouble  is  whisky,  and  it  is  not  an  un¬ 
reasonable  assumption  that  the  whisky  mostly  to  blame  is  the 
new,  immature  spirit,  or  the  imitation  whisky  made  of  potato 
spirit,  put  upon  the  market  by  some  of  the  less  scrupulous  dis¬ 
tillers.  Various  remedies  have  been  suggested  for  the  evil, 
ranging  from  a  voluntary  abstinence,  for  example’s  sake,  to  the 
prohibition  of  the  sale  of  all  intoxicants  during  the  war.  The 
King’s  command  that  no  wine,  beer,  or  spirits  are  to  be  consumed 
by  the  Royal  households  is  sure  to  find  a  great  many  humbler 
copyists,  but  while  admiring  the  high  motives  that  have  prompted 
this  particular  form  of  self-denial,  it  may  be  allowable  to  ask  two 
questions  :  the  first  is,  whether  the  exemplary  teetotalism  of 
hitherto  moderate  drinkers  is  likely  to  have  an  appreciable  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  people  whose  excesses  are  responsible  for  the  Royal 
action ;  and  the  second  is,  whether  this  indirect  interference  with 
the  business  of  an  important  trade  may  not  have  resultant  disad¬ 
vantages  that  have  been  too  little  considered.  No  one  can  prevent 
people  from  giving  up  their  glass  of  claret  or  half-pint  of  beer  if 
they  choose  to  do  so,  but  we  take  leave  to  doubt  if  the  benefit 
of  such  action  to  the  temperance  of  the  workers  will  be  at  all 
commensurate  with  the  injury  it  inflicts  on  many  people  getting 
their  living  in  a  perfectly  legitimate  w'ay,  and  on  wine-growing 
countries  like  France  accustomed  to  rely  on  their  export  trade 
to  Great  Britain. 

Although  total  prohibition  has  been  vetoed  by  the  Cabinet, 
certain  restrictions  are,  it  is  understood,  to  be  recommended  to 
Parliament,  and  will  have  the  support  of  the  leaders  of  the  chief 
political  parties.  Prohibition  of  the  sale  of  spirits,  or — what  is 
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equivalent  to  prohibition — a  deterrently  high  duty,  a  further  cur¬ 
tailment  of  the  hours  for  licensed  premises,  and  a  statutory  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  strength  of  beer,  are  the  methods  by  which  voluntary 
total  abstinence  is  to  be  supplemented.  All  these  methods  will 
be  employed  with  the  object  of  diminishing,  and  no  doubt  will 
diminish,  consumption.  Diminished  consumption  will  throw  a 
large  number  of  people  out  of  employment ;  it  will  lessen  the 
incomes  of  those  who  are  financially  interested  in  the  liquor  trade  ; 
it  will  have  a  disturbing  influence  upon  agriculture,  so  far  as  the 
cultivation  of  barley  is  concerned ;  and  it  will  make  necessary  new 
taxes  to  compensate  the  revenue  for  the  inroads  made  upon  it. 
The  State  purchase  of  all  breweries,  tied  houses,  and  other 
licensed  retail  premises  is  stated  in  some  quarters  to  be  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Government,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see 
why  so  revolutionary  a  measure  should  be  even  contemplated 
when  milder  ones  would  be  just  as  effective.  A  project  so  drastic 
and  comprehensive,  if  it  has  any  tangible  existence  at  all,  must 
have  originated  in  the  belief  that  complete  control  of  the  public- 
houses  and  beer-houses  (why  not  grocers?)  is  only  to  be  obtained 
by  acquiring  the  breweries  to  which  the  majority  of  them  are 
tied.  Ownership  of  the  breweries  would,  in  many  cases,  mean 
the  power  to  choose  what  may  be  sold  in  their  houses.  Some 
houses  are  tied  for  beer  only,  some  for  wines,  spirits,  tobacco, 
and  even  mineral  waters,  and  it  is  not  beyond  the  range  of 
imagination  to  picture  possibilities  of  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  some  of  these  articles.  There  is  something  to  be  said  both 
for  and  against  the  tied  house  system,  but  this  is  not  a  fitting 
time  for  bringing  up  so  controversial  a  subject,  and,  even  if  it 
were,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  houses  tied  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  would  be  in  all  respects  better  than  houses  tied  to  the 
brewers.  The  question  is  further  complicated  by  the  interests 
of  distillers  who  have  advanced  money  by  way  of  loan  to  pur¬ 
chasers  of  licensed  property  in  order  to  secure  a  monopoly  of 
the  supply  of  spirits,  in  the  same  way  as  the  brewers  have  already 
secured  a  monopoly  of  the  supply  of  beer.  Every  difficulty  can, 
of  course,  be  overcome  by  the  magic  wand  of  compensation 
(assuming  it  to  be  satisfactory  to  the  persons  concerned),  but 
the  interests  are  so  vast  and  the  ramifications  of  the  trade  so 
far-reaching  that,  in  view  of  the  huge  financial  obligations  to  be 
met  on  account  of  the  war,  the  present  would  be  a  most  inoppor¬ 
tune  time  for  taking  on  such  enormous  liabilities.  Against  the 
principle  of  the  State  as  publican  there  is  not,  perhaps,  a  great 
deal  to  be  said,  provided  expropriation  is  carried  out  on  equitable 
lines,  which  would  mean  on  terms  more  generous,  not  to  say 
more  just,  than  those  that  have  been  hinted  at.  It  is  no  worse 
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for  the  State  to  make  a  profit  by  the  sale  of  strong  drink  than 
to  raise  revenue  by  taxing  it,  except  for  the  fact  that  a  profit 
which  grows  in  proportion  to  increased  consumption  is  rather 
different  from  a  duty  the  yield  of  which  does  not — at  all  events 
in  prosperous  times — check  consumption. 

We  spend  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  round  figures, 
Jb‘100,000,000  a  year  on  beer  and  i;50,000,000  on  spirits,  while 
wine  and  cider  account  for  about  £12,000,000.  From  Custom 
duties  and  Excise  in  connection  with  the  import,  manufacture, 
and  sale  of  alcoholic  drink  the  revenue  derives  about  £55,000,000 
a  year  in  normal  conditions,  and,  assuming  the  consumption  to 
remain  unaltered,  was  estimated  to  benefit  to  the  extent  of 
£72,000,000  a  year  when  the  new  beer  duty  comes  into  full  opera¬ 
tion.  The  loss  of  any  considerable  portion  of  this  sum  will  have 
to  be  made  good  in  some  other  way,  and,  whatever  may  be  the 
case  in  the  future,  for  the  present  the  economic  benefits  of  the 
newly-acquired  temperance  habit  will  not  be  expressible  in  money 
figures. 

The  examples  of  other  countries  with  regard  to  toxic  spirits 
have  certainly  set  us  all  thinking,  whether  we  be  teetotalers  or 
moderate  drinkers.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  startling  than 
the  permanent  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  vodka  in  Kussia  and 
of  absinthe  and  boissons  similaires  in  France,  unless  it  is  the 
submissive  way  in  which  the  prohibition  has  been  accepted  by 
the  people.  These  sumptuary  regulations  have  been  imposed  at 
an  enormous  cost  of  revenue  for  both  countries.  The  loss  to 
Kussia  amounts  to  over  £70,000,000  a  year,  and  this,  too,  at  a 
time  when  her  finances  are  somewhat  strained  and  her  war  expen¬ 
diture  is  probably  not  less  than  £2,000,000  daily.  It  is  curious  to 
recall  that  while  our  principal  Allies  were  sacrificing  revenue 
obtained  from  the  sale  of  drink,  we  were  resorting  to  drink  once 
more  for  increased  revenue.  The  extra  war  tax  on  beer  was 
primarily  an  attempt  to  restore  the  balance  of  direct  and  indirect 
taxation,  though  in  effecting  this  object  it  also  threatened  the 
productiveness  of  direct  taxation  by  diminishing  the  profits  on 
brewing.  So  far  as  the  sale  of  beer  has  been  seriously  interfered 
with  owing  to  its  increased  cost,  there  will  be  a  corresponding 
shrinkage  in  the  net  revenue  of  the  breweries,  and  consequently  a 
reduced  basis  for  income  tax ;  and  any  further  interference  with 
the  hours  of  sale  will  decrease  the  consumption  still  more  and 
again  reduce  the  profits.  And  this  will  be  the  consequence 
whether  the  profits  go  to  the  Government  or  to  the  brewery 
shareholders.  Nor  are  the  effects  of  such  a  change  upon  the 
Revenue  to  be  dismissed  as  of  no  account  The  idea  of  the 
Government  taxing  itself  is,  of  course,  too  comical  even  for  an 
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idea,  but  accountancy  is  not  unfamiliar  with  the  word  “adjust¬ 
ment,”  and  what  now  figures  as  duty  might  easily  disappear  only 
to  reappear  in  the  more  attractive  guise  of  profit.  What  is  clear 
is  that,  if  State  purchase  be  seriously  entertained,  the  Budget 
will  in  future  have  to  be  framed  upon  a  practically  new  basis. 

It  is  not,  indeed,  unreasonable  to  assume  that,  apart  from  new 
legislation,  as  long  as  the  war  lasts  the  consumption  of  heer  will 
continue  to  be  reduced  by  the  further  curtailment  of  the  hours 
during  which  it  may  he  consumed  on  licensed  premises,  and  after 
the  war,  as  well  as  during  its  continuance,  the  sale  will  be  further 
restricted  through  the  increased  cost  hy  which  the  new  extra 
duty  has  been  passed  on  from  the  hrewer  to  the  consumer,  who 
will  continue  to  provide  the  money  whatever  be  the  form  of 
ownership.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  anticipated  a  decrease  in  con¬ 
sumption  of  35  per  cent.,  but  he  went  on  to  say:  “It  is 
not  our  desire  by  means  of  the  duty  to  hit  the  trader;  it  is 
simply  a  means  of  levying  a  contribution  upon  the  consumer.” 
In  a  letter  subsequently  addressed  to  Sir  George  Younger,  he 
explained  that  in  fixing  the  amount  of  increase  in  the  rate  of  the 
duty  on  beer  the  Government  assumed  that  the  retail  price  would 
be  advanced  by  Jd.  per  half-pint,  i.e.,  24s.  per  barrel.  “After 
making  due  allowance  for  waste,  the  Government  were  of  opinion 
that  this  price  would  leave  a  sufi&cient  margin  of  profit  to  com¬ 
pensate  both  the  brewer  and  the  retailer  for  losses  due  to  diminu¬ 
tion  of  trade,  &c.,  provided  the  margin  were  equitably  divided 
between  them.”  The  ultimate  extra  duty  is  to  be  17s.  3d.  per 
barrel,  but  for  the  current  fiscal  year  and  up  to  March  31st,  1916, 
a  rebate  will  be  allowed  reducing  it  to  15s.  3d.,  which  with  the 
pre-existing  duty  of  7s.  9d.  makes  a  total  of  23s.  per  barrel,  to 
be  increased  in  the  following  year  to  24s.,  and  afterwards  to  25s. 
A  simple  calculation  shows  that  the  extra  |d.  per  half-pint 
charged  by  the  retailer  amounts,  after  allowing  for  a  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  waste,  to  22s.  or  23s.  per  barrel,  and  the  difference 
between  this  and  the  158.  3d.  of  new  duty  is  to  be  divided  between 
the  brewer  and  the  retailer.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  professed  to  expect 
that  this  difference  will  compensate  both  parties  for  the  inevitable 
reduction  in  sales.  So  far,  however,  as  the  liquor  trade  is  con¬ 
cerned,  he  has  not  always  been  happy  in  his  calculations.  In  the 
highly  contentious  Finance  Act  of  1909-1910  he  estimated  to 
obtain  an  increase  of  £2,000,000  per  annum  from  the  increased 
yield  of  the  new  licence  duties — £1,500,000  from  the  retail  and 
£500,000  from  the  wholesale.  The  actual  result  for  1911-1912 
was  an  increase  over  1908-1909  of  £1,942,207  from  the  retail 
and  of  £333,299  from  the  wholesale,  making  a  total  increase  of 
£2,275,506,  or  an  increase  of  £275,506  in  the  actual  as  compared 
VOL.  XCVII.  N.S.  3  M 
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with  the  estimated  yield.  If  attention  is  confined  to  the  retail 
“on”  and  “off”  licences,  in  which  the  trade  is  chiefly  interested, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  excess  yield  of  the  duties  for  the  five 
years  down  to  March  31st,  1914,  amounted  to  ^62,334, 115,  which 
sum  has  been  exacted  from  the  trade  over  and  above  the  amount 
of  the  Chancellor’s  estimate,  on  the  basis  of  which  the  House  of 
Commons  was  induced  to  increase  the  duties.  These  startling 
figures  at  least  justify  the  suggestion  that  his  expectation  with 
regard  to  the  operation  of  the  new  beer  duty  on  the  brewer  may 
prove  to  be  over-sanguine. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  predict  with  confidence  what  will 
be  the  permanent  effect  on  consumption  of  the  increased  retail 
price.  In  considering  the  question  of  diminished  sales  it  should 
be  remembered  that  winter  is  not  the  most  favourable  season  of 
the  year  for  the  consumption  of  beer,  and  that  a  fine,  hot  summer 
might  still  have  done  something  towards  restoring  the  balance 
if  no  further  restrictions  had  been  imposed.  As  it  is,  the  brewers 
are  confronted  with  the  likelihood  of  a  larger  shrinkage  in  their 
turnover  than  can  be  compensated  out  of  the  “margin  of  profit” 
in  connection  with  the  new  duty.  The  less  beer  there  is  drunk, 
the  less  will  be  the  quantity  brewed  and  the  heavier  the  pro¬ 
portionate  cost  of  brewing  it.  It  looks,  therefore,  as  if  the 
brewing  industry,  even  on  its  present  basis,  would  have  had  to 
experience  another  setback  just  when  it  was  recovering  from  the 
abnormally  high  prices  of  raw  materials  which,  following  on  the 
drastic  legislation  of  1909-10,  had  such  a  chilling  effect  on  profits. 
This  is  certainly  the  view  of  the  leading  brewers.  One  of  them, 
Mr.  James  Davenport,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  Showell’s  Brewery 
Company,  made  the  following  remarks  : — 

“It  is  too  early  yet  to  form  an  intelligent  idea  of  the  full  effect  this  tax 
will  have.  In  the  first  weeks  of  its  operation  it  has  had  a  result  which  I 
submit  is  not  good  either  for  the  Government  or  for  the  public  or  for  the 
brewer.  It  has  led  to  a  most  important  falling-off  in  the  consumption  of 
beer  and  to  a  considerable  increase  in  the  consumption  of  spirits.  I  cannot 
believe  that  it  is  good  for  the  people  of  this  country  that  they  should  cease 
to  be  beer-drinkers  and  become  drinkers  of  spirits.  This  much  is  certain  : 
the  effect  of  the  war  tax  has  already  been  to  cut  into  the  barrelage  very 
greatly,  and  it  has  added  enormously  to  the  anxieties  which  your  directors, 
in  common  with  the  directors  of  every  brewery  in  the  country,  are  labouring 
under.” 

The  comment  on  the  effect  of  the  new  tax  in  driving  people 
to  drink  spirits  might  perhaps  have  been  put  down  to  ex  parte 
pique  if  there  were  not  figures  to  justify  it.  One  of  its  most 
significant  results  is  the  increased  consumption  of  spirits. 
According  to  the  Excise  Returns  the  quantity  of  spirit  distilled 
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during  December  and  January  last  amounted  to  6,681,900 
gallons  as  compared  wth  6,412,100  gallons  for  the  previous 
December  and  January.  Beer,  on  the  other  hand,  decreased  by 
no  fewer  than  1,813,274  barrels  for  the  same  period  as  compared 
with  a  year  before.  Assuming  this  rate  of  decrease  to  continue, 
it  would  mean  a  loss  for  twelve  months  of  more  than  10,000,000 
barrels.  No  wonder  that  brewers  and  brewery  shareholders  are 
alarmed  at  the  prospect,  especially  when  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  talks  of  “root  and  branch”  methods.  It  is  not  that 
they  are  less  patriotic  than  other  investors,  but  they  are  naturally 
growing  restive  under  persistent  buffets.  Time  after  time  they 
come  up  smiling — to  use  a  sporting  phrase — only  to  be  knocked 
down  again,  or,  to  vary  the  metaphor,  they  are  like  a  swimmer 
trying  to  reach  the  shore,  whose  progress  is  ever  retarded  by  the 
backwash  of  some  unfriendly  wave. 

Any  statutory  reduction  in  the  specific  gravity  of  beer  would 
be  reflected  in  a  proportionate  reduction  of  duty,  and  the 
brewers  (assuming  that  they  are  not  absorbed  by  the  State) 
would  also  benefit  by  the  lower  cost  of  production  and  possibly 
by  some  recovery  in  consumption  owing  to  the  smaller  retail 
price.  The  brewing  of  beer  is  regulated  by  the  Government, 
and  the  duties  payable  are  adjusted  according  to  the  strength  of 
the  worts  before  fermentation.  The  standard  gravity  on  which 
the  Excise  charges  are  made  is  taken  as  1‘055  deg.  This  strength 
represents  the  original  gravity  of  the  wort,  and  is  derived  from 
the  sugars  extracted  from  the  malt  employed.  During  fermenta¬ 
tion  a  part  of  the  malt  sugar  is  converted  into  alcohol,  and  part 
remains  unfermented,  giving  “body”  to  the  beer.  A  beer  brewed 
at  the  standard  gravity  would  yield  under  usual  conditions  a 
beverage  containing  4J  to  5  per  cent,  alcohol  by  weight.  These 
figures  may  be  considered  as  an  approximate  average  for  British 
beers.  Any  reduction  in  the  percentage  would  necessitate  an 
adjustment  of  the  duty,  and  the  calculations  of  the  Chancellor 
would  have  to  be  revised,  sooner  or  later,  in  accordance  with  the 
j  roved  results  of  the  experiment. 

The  relations — more  especially  the  financial  relations — of  the 
State  with  drink  have  always  been  intimate.  The  State  has, 
almost  from  time  immemorial,  used  drink  as  a  lever  for  raising 
money.  Against  the  taxation  of  beer  in  principle,  it  would 
therefore  be  futile  to  rail.  It  has  been  too  long  a  feature 
of  our  fiscal  system.  Beer  and  its  raw  materials  have  been 
the  consistent  standby  of  indirect  taxation  in  times  of 
national  emergency.  For  more  than  two  centuries  and  a 
half  they  have  contributed  in  one  way  or  another  to  the 
revenue,  and  almost  always  on  a  rising  scale.  It  is  true  that 
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the  old  beer  duty,  which  had  risen  from  45.  9d.  per  barrel 
on  strong  beer,  and  Is.  3d.  a  barrel  on  small  and  table  beer  in 
1698,  to  9s.  to  10s.  and  Is.  5^d.  to  5s.  respectively  in  1829 — and 
which  during  the  whole  period  was  co-existent  (except  in  Ireland) 
with  a  malt-tax — was  repealed  in  1830.  This  repeal,  for  which  " 
the  Wellington  Administration  was  responsible,  was  carried  out 
at  a  loss  of  over  three  millions  of  revenue  annually.  Its  principal 
effect  was,  that  beer  houses  were  allowed  to  be  opened  ad  libitum 
with  no  other  authorisation  than  that  of  the  Excise.  Free  trade 
in  beer  was  thus  virtually  permitted,  notwithstanding  the  resist¬ 
ance  and  angry  protests  of  the  brewers.  As  a  consequence,  a 
number  of  small  beer-houses,  known  as  “Tom  and  Jerry  shops,” 
sprang  into  existence,  and  popular  approval  of  the  measure  was 
voiced  in  a  song  which  had  for  its  refrain  : — 

“We’ll  loudly  sing  *  God  save  the  King!  ’ 

For  bating  the  tax  on  beer.” 

This  not  very  sane  condition  of  things  continued  until  the 
passing  of  the  Beerhouse  Act  in  1869,  which  prevented  the  further 
multiplication  of  the  “Tom  and  Jerry  shops,”  and  placed  the 
control  of  beer  and  wine  licences  in  the  hands  of  the  justices.  When 
in  1880  Mr  Gladstone  decided  to  abolish  the  malt-tax  (the  hop- 
duty  having  been  repealed  in  1862),^  he  substituted  therefor  a 
beer  duty  at  the  rate  of  6s.  3d.  per  barrel  on  the  basis  of  a  standard 
specific  gravity.  This  standard  was  afterwards  altered,  involv¬ 
ing  a  small  increase ;  then,  at  the  time  of  the  South  African  War, 
the  duty  was  raised  to  7s.  9d.  per  barrel,  at  which  figure  it 
remained  stationary  until  last  November,  when  the  exceptional 
needs  of  the  Exchequer  compelled  the  Government  to  raise  it  to 
the  unprecedented  amount  of  23s.  per  barrel  for  beer  of  standard 
gravity.  When  Mr.  Lloyd  George  made  his  financial  War  pro¬ 
posals,  his  original  estimate  of  the  extra  beer  duty  was,  that  in 
the  full  year — March,  1915,  to  March  1916 — it  would  produce 
dG17,050,000.  He  afterwards  made  the  concessions  already  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  way  of  rebate,  which  are  put  roughly  at  about 
^04,000,000  in  three  years.  At  the  lowest,  therefore,  the  yield 
next  year  is  not  likely  to  be  below  ^16,000,000  (subject,  of  course, 
to  any  lowering  of  the  standard  gravity),  and  this  amount,  added 
to  the  average  net  beer  duty  for  the  past  six  years,  would  make  a 
total  of  close  upon  ^30,000,000  for  beer  duty  alone.  It  has  already 

(1)  It  was  not  until  the  time  of  the  Reformation  that  hops  were  used  at  all 
for  brewing  in  England,  ale  (as  distinguished  from  beer)  being  brewed  from 
malt  only,  except  for  the  addition  sometimes  of  honey.  It  has  been  said  that 
hops  and  the  Reformation  came  in  together,  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards 
hops  were  regarded  as  a  form  of  heresy  and  were  officially  stigmatised  as 
“noxious  weeds,”  while  malt  stood  for  sound  Catholic  principles. 
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been  explained  that  the  whole  of  this  will  not  fall  upon  the 
brewer;  indeed,  if  it  did,  it  would  crush  him  altogether,  for  the 
burden  would  be  unendurable.  The  beer-duty,  although  the 
principal,  is  not  the  only  tax  that  falls  upon  him.  He  has  to 
take  out  a  brewing  licence,  the  cost  of  which  is  in  proportion  to 
his  production.  If  he  be  pecuniarily  interested,  as  many  of  them 
are,  in  public-houses  and  beer-houses,  he  is  still  further  taxed 
in  connection  with  their  licences.  At  the  present  time,  the 
Excise  duties  and  licences  leviable  in  connection  with  beer  (ex¬ 
clusive  of  the  beer  duty  of  23s.  per  barrel),  and  payable  annually, 
are  as  follows  :  Brewers  (for  sale),  exceeding  100  barrels  for 
the  first  100  and  12s.  for  every  further  50 ;  private  brewers,  from 
4s.  to  9s.,  according  to  the  annual  value  of  their  premises ;  holders 
of  a  beer-house  licence  for  consumption  on  the  premises,  a  duty 
equal  to  one-third  of  the  annual  value  of  the  premises,  subject  to 
a  minimum  according  to  population  of  district,  with  an  option  in 
some  cases  to  pay  in  proportion  to  the  “annual  licence  value”; 
holders  of  an  off-licence  from  30s.  to  i610;  publicans’  licences 
for  beer,  spirits  and  wine,  a  duty  equal  to  half  the  annual  value  of 
the  premises,  subject  to  a  minimum  according  to  population,  with 
the  option,  in  certain  cases,  to  pay  in  proportion  to  “annual 
licence  value.”  These  charges  can  only  be  properly  appreciated 
by  comparing  the  duties  paid  before  and  after  the  1909-10  Budget. 
For  1908-9  the  amount  of  duty  paid  in  respect  of  licensed  houses, 
on  and  off,  was  <£1,952, 293  ;  the  next  year  (1909-10)  it  had  jumped 
up  to  .£4,058,580 ;  and  for  1913-14,  although  the  number  of 
licences  was  considerably  less,  the  amount  paid  was  £3,868,000. 

Another  burden  which  falls  on  the  brewer  in  his  capacity  as 
an  owner  of  licensed  property  is  the  obligation  which  he  is  under 
to  contribute  to  the  Licence  Compensation  Fund.  The  Act 
establishing  this  fund  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Balfour  in  1904, 
and  is  now  incorporated  in  the  Consolidated  Act  of  1910.  It  was 
designed  to  provide  compensation  for  the  holders  of  licensed  pro¬ 
perty  whose  licences  may  Have  been  forfeited  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  superfluous  for  the  needs  of  the  district.  All  owners 
have  to  contribute  in  proportion  to  annual  value,  the  scheme  being 
practically  one  of  mutual  insurance ;  and  when  a  house  is  closed 
because  it  is  superfluous  the  owner  and  licencee  are  compensated 
out  of  the  common  fund.  The  contributions  made  by  brewery 
companies  may  be  found  set  forth  in  their  profit  and  loss  accounts, 
and  although  they  cannot  be  properly  classed  as  Government 
duty,  they  are  none  the  less  a  tax  in  effect.  Then  it  is  generally 
admitted  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  admitted  it  him¬ 
self)  that  the  principles  of  assessment  applied  in  connection  with 
public-house  property  in  London  press  with  unfairness  on  the 
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big  brewery  companies,  and  that  the  increased  licence  duties  and 
local  taxation  burdens  have  during  the  last  five  years  been  power¬ 
ful  hindrances  to  financial  recovery.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how 
severely  the  brewing  trade  was  hit  before  the  new  blow  fell  upon 
it.  One  or  two  leading  examples  will  sufl&ce,  and  what  they 
show  is  also  shown  in  proportion  to  their  turnover  by  every 
brewery  in  the  country.  In  the  accounts  of  Barclay,  Perkins  and 
Company  for  the  year  ended  March  31st,  1914,  the  gross  profit 
amounted  to  £396,818,  out  of  which  Government  duties  (other 
than  the  Licence  Compensation  levies  and  the  company’s  pro¬ 
portion  of  publican’s  licensing  duties,  amounting  together  to 
£24,431)  were  £219,517.  Consequently  the  duties  imposed 
amounted  to  upwards  of  55  per  cent,  of  the  total  gross  profits. 
The  total  net  profit  was  £74,257,  and  the  amount  distributed  was 
£54,000 ;  in  other  words,  the  Government  took  80  per  cent,  and 
the  shareholders  barely  20  per  cent.  Watney,  Combe  and  Eeid’s 
accounts  were  made  up  to  June  30th,  and  the  gross  profit  on 
trading  account  was  £1,075,770,  of  which  £413,302  was  appro¬ 
priated  for  beer  duty  and  brewing  licence.  Compensation  levy 
and  licence  duties  absorbed  a  further  sum  of  £60,723,  and  the 
sum  available  for  distribution  after  payment  of  Debenture  interest 
was  £223,593,  of  which  £197,449  was  paid  in  Preference  and 
Preferred  Ordinary  dividends.  The  Government  thus  received 
more  than  double  as  much  as  the  shareholders,  and  it  should  be 
observed  that  £860,943  of  stock  and  shares  got  no  return  at  all. 
In  the  case  of  the  City  of  London  Brewery  Company  the  beer 
duty,  brewing  licence,  compensation  contribution,  and  increased 
licence  duty  (publicans’)  came  to  a  total  of  £83,090  for  the  year 
1913,  which  works  out  at  about  78J  per  cent,  on  the  gross  profit 
and  491  per  cent,  on  the  net  profit,  after  allowing  for  leaseholds’ 
depreciation.  Whitbread  and  Company  paid  in  Government  duty 
and  for  licences  during  their  last  financial  year  the  sum  of 
£358,651,  which  is  in  the  proportion  of  283  per  cent,  to  the 
net  profits,  and  of  664  per  cent,  to  the  amounts  paid  in  the  various 
classes  of  dividends.  The  Government  duties  included  in  Meux’s 
Brewery  Company  for  1913  amounted  to  £84,976,  equal  to  55 
per  cent,  of  the  gross  profits,  177  per  cent,  of  the  interest  paid 
to  debenture-holders,  and  1,080  per  cent,  of  the  net  profits  avail¬ 
able  for  distribution  to  the  shareholders.  These  are  only  a  few 
illustrative  instances  of  the  strain  that  was  put  upon  brewers 
even  before  the  beer  duty  was  trebled  and  the  consumption  was 
interfered  with.  The  figures  will  now  be  much  higher,  and  the 
theory  that  the  increase  will  be  balanced  by  the  extra  price 
obtained  for  the  beer  depends  entirely  for  its  realisation  upon  the 
stability  of  the  turnover. 
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The  worst  of  it  is,  that  these  burdens  fall  upon  a  trade  already 
shaken  and  weakened  by  its  owl  errors  of  judgment.  The  great 
change  which  came  over  the  brewery  interest  towards  the  end  of 
the  ’eighties  began  with  the  acquisition  of  large  numbers  of  licensed 
houses,  and  expanded  into  a  widespread  adoption  of  the  limited  lia¬ 
bility  principle.  To  the  first  of  these  developments  may  undoubtedly 
be  attributed  many  of  the  evils  that  have  befallen  the  breweries 
in  these  later  years.  Most  of  us  can  remember  when  the  word 
“brewer”  was  a  synonym  for  Croesus,  when  the  social  and  poli¬ 
tical  influence  of  the  great  brewers  was  enormous,  and  when 
they  so  often  had  hereditary  titles  conferred  upon  them  that  the 
wags  made  play  of  the  intimate  connection  between  the  peerage 
and  the  beerage.  It  was  possibly  this  prosperity  that  led  to 
competition,  and  ended  in  a  mad  scramble  by  breweries  for 
licensed  houses  which  should  ensure  for  them  a  regular  absorp¬ 
tion  of  their  output.  The  price  of  public-house  property,  in  view 
of  this  furious  competitive  demand,  went  up  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
and  the  higher  the  price  the  fiercer  seemed  to  be  the  desire  to 
acquire  them.  Then  some  of  the  larger  undertakings,  hitherto 
privately  owned,  were  turned  into  joint  stock  companies  with  the 
public  as  shareholders.  Those  which  contented  themselves  with 
brewing  beer  and  left  the  retailing  of  it  severely  alone — such,  for 
example,  as  Guinness’s — have  amply  justified  the  great  wave  of 
applications  that  responded  to  their  offer  of  shares.  Those  which 
had  spread  a  network  of  tied  houses,  acquired  at  inflated  values 
—such,  for  example,  as  Allsopp’s — have  proved  an  unfortunate 
investment  for  the  people  who  rushed  to  subscribe.  It  is  not  by 
any  means  suggested  that  the  purchase  of  houses  to  secure  a  tied 
trade  need  necessarily  have  involved  disaster.  It  was  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  licensed  houses  at  almost  any  cost  that  wrought  havoc 
to  the  brewing  trade.  Taxation  cannot,  therefore,  be  fairly 
accused  of  all  the  troubles.  That  taxation,  heavy  though  it  has 
been  and  continues  to  be,  need  not  have  had  ruinous  consequences 
seems  to  be  proved  by  the  fact  that  a  number  of  cautious,  old- 
fashioned  brewery  firms  still  manage  to  survive  it,  and  to  pay 
satisfactory  dividends.  But  those  firms  and  companies  that  were 
already  in  a  tottering  condition  by  reason  of  heavily-depreciated 
assets  have  felt  the  full  weight  of  the  additional  licence  duties 
and  have  reeled  under  their  sledge-hammer  force. 

It  is  needless  to  point  out  that  licensed  property,  after  going 
up  like  a  rocket,  came  down  like  the  proverbial  stick.  Ex  pede 
Herculem:  a  well-known  London  public-house  in  the  Paddington 
district  was  bought  by  a  great  brewery  company  during  the 
boom  for  £160,00^0 ;  to-day  its  value  is  probably  not  more  than 
£30,000.  The  multiplication  of  depreciation  on  a  scale  like  this 
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could  have  no  end  but  financial  disaster.  And  financial  disaster 
there  has  been,  by  which  the  poor  shareholders  have  had  to  suffer 
for  the  rash  enterprise  of  directors  who  lost  their  heads.  How 
heavily  the  brewing  trade,  especially  in  the  London  district,  has 
been  hit  during  the  last  few  years,  is  vividly  shown  by  a  list  of 
the  companies  that  have  been  compelled,  by  reason  of  losses,  to 
reorganise  their  finances  and  reduce  their  capital.  Vast  sums  of 
money  have  been  lost  by  shareholders  as  a  consequence  of  the 
depreciated  value  of  the  “tied  ”  properties.  One  of  the  first  com¬ 
panies  to  “  face  the  music  ”  with  a  drastic  writing-down  of  its 
capital  was  Hoare  and  Company,  which,  in  1904,  took  £195,707 
from  reserve,  cancelled  £60,000  of  Preferred  Ordinary  capital, 
and  reduced  its  Deferred  Ordinary  Shares  from  £10  to  £1.  But 
even  this  did  not  put  the  company  securely  on  its  feet,  and  in 
1910  a  further  reduction  took  place,  £4,000  of  the  new  Ordinary 
being  cancelled,  80,000  Preference  Shares  of  £10  being  written 
down  by  £2,  and  75,000  “A”  Preference  by  £8  10s.  Od.  About 
eight  years  ago  the  great  firm  of  Watney,  Combe,  Eeid  and  Com¬ 
pany  wrote  75  per  cent,  off  its  Deferred  Stock  (equal  to  a  loss  of 
about  2^  millions)  and  extinguished  £900,000  of  its  reserve  in 
order  to  bring  its  assets  into  harmony  with  a  new  valuation. 
Whitbread’s  about  the  same  time  met  a  similar  difficulty  by  the 
surrender,  on  the  part  of  their  holders,  of  £3(X),000  Ordinary 
Shares  and  the  waiving  by  the  directors  of  certain  preferential 
rights.  Salt  and  Company,  of  Burton,  reorganised  in  1908  and 
again  in  1911,  the  First  and  Second  Preference  Shares  being 
written  down  by  two-thirds,  the  Preferred  Ordinary  by  one-third, 
and  the  Deferred  Ordinary  by  three-fifths.  The  Manchester 
Brewery  Company  (now  absorbed  by  Walker  and  Homfrays) 
wrote  £105,(X)0  off  its  Ordinary  capital  and  £93,600  off  its  Second 
Preference  in  1906.  The  years  1910,  1911,  and  1912  were  busy 
ones  for  brewery  accountants,  for  during  that  period  no  fewer 
than  15  important  companies  had  to  reduce  their  capital.  Truman, 
Hanbury,  Buxton  and  Company  reduced  theirs  by  £1,000,000, 
writing  down  the  £100  Ordinary  to  £35  and  taking  the  balance 
from  reserve.  The  Cannon  Brewery  Company  wrote  £2  10s.  Od. 
off  each  £10  Preferred  Ordinary  Share,  and  £75  off  each  £100 
Deferred  Ordinary,  these  reductions  amounting  to  £650,000 ;  in 
addition  to  which  the  reserve  of  £350,000  was  absorbed.  Huggins 
and  Company,  with  a  deficiency  of  £397,566,  reduced  its  capital 
from  £850,000  to  £217,000  by  cutting  down  its  £10  Preference 
and  Ordinary  Shares  to  £4  and  10s.  respectively.  In  1911, 
Barclay,  Perkins  and  Company  had  to  sicknowledge  a  deficiency 
of  £2,500,000 — a  desperate  case  which  required  a  desperate 
remedy.  The  £100  Ordinary  Stock  was  reduced  to  £1  and  the 
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i£10  Preference  to  £4  and  £410,200  was  taken  from  reserve.  The 
following  year  witnessed  the  Camden  Brewery  Company,  Arnold 
Perrett  and  Company  of  Wickwar,  John  J.  Hunt  and  Company, 
York,  Joseph  Sharman  and  Sons,  Bolton,  and  Samuel  Allsopp  and 
Sons,  Burton,  labouring  under  stress  of  weather.  The  Camden 
Company  wrote  down  its  £10  Preference  and  Ordinary  Shares  to 
lOs.  and  6d.  respectively ;  Arnold  Perrett  and  Company  reduced 
its  capital  by  £200,000  and  cancelled  its  arrears  of  Preference 
dividend ;  J.  J.  Hunt  and  Company  cancelled  £15,000  of  Deferred 
Shares;  Sharman ’s  wrote  off  £75,000  of  Preference  capital  and 
£72,000  of  Ordinary  as  lost,  reducing  the  £10  Ordinary  Shares 
to  £1 ;  and  Samuel  Allsopp  and  Sons,  who  had  experienced 
previous  reorganisations  in  1903  and  1908,  went  in  for 
a  sweeping  scheme  which  brought  £1,100,000  Preference 
down  to  £55,000,  £770,000  Ordinary  to  £19,250,  and  re¬ 
duced  the  income  certificates  by  75  per  cent.  More  recently  still, 
we  have  seen  Meux’s  admitting  a  deficiency  of  £802,020  and 
bringing  forward  a  scheme  for  writing  down  its  £10  Preference 
to  2s.,  and  its  £100  Ordinary  to  10s.,  which,  however,  was 
not  accepted.  Showell’s  of  Birmingham  also  underwent 
a  severe  shrinkage.  The  City  of  London  Brewery  Company 
quite  recently  wrote  down  its  Ordinary  stock  by  70  per  cent. — 
that  is,  from  £840,570  to  £252,171,  and  the  Ordinary  Shares 
from  £5  with  £2  paid  to  £3  12s.  with  12s.  paid.  An  Exeter 
Brewery — the  Heavitree — wrote  down  its  £10  Ordinary  and  Pre¬ 
ference  to  £1  and  £6  respectively,  and  its  £1  “B”  Preference  to 
58.,  cancelling  all  dividend  arrears.  Ind,  Coope  and  Company, 
of  Eomford  and  Burton-on-Trent,  underwent  a  stringent  recon¬ 
struction,  and  Boardman’s  United  Breweries  (Yorkshire)  and  the 
Burton  Brewery  Company,  which  had  been  formerly  in  difficulties, 
found  themselves  obliged  to  submit  proposals  to  their  share¬ 
holders. 

And  now,  if  we  may  credit  their  own  gloomy  lamentations, 
the  prospect  for  the  breweries  is  again  overclouded ;  or  was,  at 
least,  before  State  purchase  was  mooted.  Shareholders  prior  to 
that  were  looking  forward  to  another  long  period  of  anxiety,  if 
not  of  disappointment.  Just  when  Canaan  with  its  milk  and 
honey  appeared  to  be  at  last  in  view,  they  had  suddenly  to  act 
on  the  “right  about  face”  and  to  march  back  into  the  inhospit¬ 
able  wilderness ;  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  not  in  a  position,  even 
if  he  had  the  will,  to  alleviate  their  sufferings  with  showers  of 
manna  in  the  shape  of  fiscal  relief.  They  would  have  endured 
it  all  uncomplainingly,  and  perhaps  cheerfully,  in  the  interests 
of  the  country’s  safety,  if  they  could  but  have  made  sure  of 
equitable  treatment  when  the  war  is  over.  But  so  much  fanatical 
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animus  has  been  shown  against  them  by  teetotalers,  local 
optionists  and  total  prohibitionists,  that  they  may  be  excused  for 
looking  forward  to  the  future  with  misgivings.  They  might  even 
welcome  being  bought  up  as  a  better  fate,  after  all,  than  that 
threatened  by  the  restrictive  effects  of  shorter  hours,  and  by 
the  fear  that  the  extra  duty  has  in  any  case  “come  to  stay.” 
When  an  extra  Is.  per  barrel  was  put  on  in  1900  in  connection 
with  the  cost  of  the  South  African  War,  it  was  called  a  “War” 
Tax,  but  it  has  never  been  taken  off  during  the  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  that  war  was  brought  to  an  end.  During  the 
thirteen  years  to  March  31st,  1913,  the  total  produce  of  this  extra 
duty  amounted  to  £22,147,000,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  which, 
whatever  it  was  spent  on,  was  certainly  not  spent  on  the  War. 
This  seems  to  show  that  the  extra  duty  required  in  time  of  war 
may  become  crystallised  into  a  permanency  in  time  of  peace. 
Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  certain  than  that  heavy  taxation, 
if  unduly  prolonged,  can  only  end  in  the  brewing  of  beer  from 
cheap  and  inferior  materials  and  in  the  consequent  deterioration 
of  its  quality.  It  has  been  said  by  an  eminent  authority  that 
beer  is  “the  only  safe  drink.”  Until  a  new  and  somewhat  namby- 
pamby  school  of  social  reformers  came  to  the  front,  with  extreme 
views  and  an  indiscriminate  abuse  of  alcohol  in  all  forms  and 
degrees,  beer  was  credited  with  having  something  to  do  with  the 
physical  stamina  and  bull-dog  courage  for  which  Britons  were 
celebrated.  Beer  and  Briton,  as  Sydney  Smith  said,  were  in¬ 
separable  ideas. 

“Your  wine-tippling,  dram-sipping  fellows  retreat, 

But  your  beer-drinking  Britons  can  never  be  beat,” 

as  an  eighteenth  century  couplet  put  the  case.  Beer  is  certainly 
the  favourite  beverage  of  Englishmen.  Nowadays  it  is  pure,  for  the 
materials  of  its  manufacture  and  the  conditions  under  which  it 
is  brewed  give  it  a  purity  which  no  other  beverage  can  claim.  It 
contains  nourishment ;  it  facilitates  the  digestion  of  other 
nutriment ;  it  has  tonic  properties.  The  alcohol  in  modern  beer 
is  present  in  only  just  sufficient  quantity  to  entitle  it  to  rank  as 
alcoholic  at  all.  And  at  the  present  time,  when  every  half  pint 
that  a  man  drinks  is,  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George  puts  it,  a  “contribution 
to  the  carrying  on  of  the  War,”  it  is  not  unduly  exalting  the 
virtues  of  beer  to  say  that  it  is  the  patriotic  beverage  par  ex¬ 
cellence. 


H.  J.  Jennings. 


THE  JUBILEE  OF  “THE  FORTNIGHTLY.” 


With  the  present  number  The  Fortnightly  Review  attains  its 
Jubilee,  and  the  event  is  perhaps  worthy  of  some  little  celebration. 
For,  as  that  illustrious  man  of  letters.  Lord  Morley,  said  in  his 
Valedictory  as  editor  of  the  Fortnightly,  “The  success  of 
Reviews,  of  which  our  own  was  the  first  English  type,  marks 
a  very  considerable  revolution  in  the  intellectual  habits  of  the 
time.  They  have  brought  abstract  discussion  from  the  library 
down  to  the  parlour,  and  from  the  serious  student  down  to  the 
first  man  in  the  street.” 

Lord  Morley  had  in  January,  1867,  succeeded  George  Henry 
Lewes,  the  first  editor  of  the  Review,  who  only  occupied  the 
chair  for  twenty  months,  owing  to  the  other  literary  occupations 
which  called  him  away.  Of  the  five  editors  it  has  had,  all, 
happily,  are  still  with  us,  except  George  Henry  Lewes.  Lord 
Morley,  then  plain  “Mr.,”  reigned  and  ruled  for  fifteen  years,  and 
after  him  came  Mr.  T.  H.  S.  Escott,  who  remains  a  constant  con¬ 
tributor  to  his  old  Review.  His  period  of  editorship,  terminated 
by  ill-health,  extended  for  a  period  of  four  and  a  half  years,  while 
that  of  Mr.  Frank  Harris,  who  succeeded  him,  ran  to  eight  years. 
In  November,  1894,  the  present  Editor  took  office,  and  he  has 
broken  the  records  of  all  his  predecessors  by  length  of  service — 
twenty-one  years.  Of  him  it  is  not  permitted  to  say  more  than 
mention  his  long  service,  but  it  speaks  for  itself,  and  the  tribute 
to  what  he  has  accomplished  within  it,  is  the  position  the  Fort¬ 
nightly  occupies  to-day. 

Its  programme  from  the  outset  was  to  be  a  platform  for  “light 
and  leading”  of  all  sorts,  to  hold  the  mirror  up  to  knowledge, 
to  be  the  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  of  every  intelligent 
reader  interested  in  the  great  affairs  of  life.  There,  perhaps,  has 
lain  the  secret  of  its  remarkable  success,  because,  working  on 
such  a  widely  intellectual  programme,  it  has  been  able,  not 
merely  to  keep  in  touch  with  all  the  important  movements  of  the 
time,  but  also,  what  is  very  necessary,  to  keep  its  pages  free 
and  readable,  aflame  with  those  surprises  of  enterprise  which  are 
like  a  burning  torch  on  a  dark  night. 

The  jubilee  of  the  Fortnightly  finds  Great  Britain  engaged 
in  the  greatest  war  she  has  ever  waged,  or  the  world  has  ever 
known.  Curiously  enough,  she  was  also  occupied  with  war,  that 
in  South  Africa,  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  when 
an  article  sketching  the  rise  and  history  of  the  Fortnightly 
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was  published  in  its  pages.  The  natural  thing  now  is  to  go  back 

upon  that  history  and  to  re-tell  it  as  it  was  told  before. 

•-*  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  * 

How  did  the  Fortnightly  take  being? 

It  might  appear  from  a  remark  in  its  prospectus  that  it  was 
suggested  by  the  Revue  des  Deux  Monies.  At  all  events  that 
model  occurred  to  the  immediate  founders — George  Henry  Lewes, 
Anthony  Trollope,  and  Frederic  Chapman.  But  this  was  the 
stage  of  realisation,  and  for  that  of  actual  conception  we  must  go 
to  Anthony  Trollope’s  account,  in  an  article  which  he  wrote 
following  the  death  of  George  Henry  Lewes. 

“Early  in  the  year  1865  a  few  men,  better,  perhaps,  acquainted  with 
literature  than  trade,  conceived  the  idea — an  idea  by  no  means  new — of 
initiating  a  literary  ‘  organ  ’  which  should  not  only  be  good  in  its  literature, 
but  strictly  impartial  and  absolutely  honest  ...  we  would  get  the  best 
literature  we  could,  and  pay  well  for  what  we  got,  whether  good  or  bad. 
We  would  be  thoroughly  eclectic,  opening  our  columns  to  all  opinions.  We 
would  in  all  cases  require  the  signature  of  the  author  for  open  publication, 
and  we  would  think  more  of  reputation  than  of  profit.  The  enterprise  was 
to  belong  to  a  Company  ‘  Limited,’  which  was  duly  formed,  and  was  to  be 
published  by  a  publisher  whose  property  in  it  was  to  be  confined  to  the 
share  which  he  might  hold.” 

The  first  difficulty  of  the  undertaking,  as  Anthony  Trollope 
regarded  it,  was  to  find  an  editor  well  equipped  for  the  task  to 
be  confronted.  George  Henry  Lewes  was  named,  but  while  he 
lent  all  his  heart  to  the  proposal,  he  doubted  his  power  to  give 
sufficient  of  his  strength.  This  frailty  of  physique  was  an  obstacle 
that  could  not  be  argued  away,  but  eventually  Lewes  agreed 
to  accept  the  post.  He  did  so  at  Trollope’s  urgency.  No  doubt 
it  was  Lewes’s  pen  that  framed  the  prospectus  already  alluded  to; 
but  anyhow  it  is  a  document  on  which  any  Eeview  might  be  content 
to  rest  its  traditions.  One  or  two  clauses  ought  to  be  quoted 
from  it,  since  they  indicate  with  great  clearness  what  the 
Fortnightly  was  meant  to  be,  and  where  it  was  new  fashioned. 

“It  will  address  the  cultivated  readers  of  all  classes  by  its  treatment  of 
topics  specially  interesting  to  each;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  latitude  which 
will  be  given  to  the  expression  of  individual  opinion  may  render  it  acceptable 
to  a  very  various  public. 

“As  one  means  of  securing  the  best  aid  of  the  best  writers  on  questions 
of  literature,  art,  science,  philosophy,  finance,  and  politics  generally,  we 
propose  to  remove  all  those  restrictions  of  party  and  of  editorial  ‘  con¬ 
sistency  ’  which  in  other  journals  hamper  the  full  and  free  expression  of 
opinion;  and  we  shall  ask  each  writer  to  express  hie  own  views  and 
sentiments  with  all  the  force  of  sincerity.  He  will  never  be  required  to 
express  the  views  of  an  editor  or  of  a  party.  He  will  not  be  asked  to 
repress  opinions  or  sentiments  because  they  are  distasteful  to  an  editor,  or 
inconsistent  with  what  may  have  formerly  appeared  in  the  Review. 

“He  will  be  asked  to  say  what  he  really  thinks  and  really  feels;  to  say  it 
on  his  own  responsibility,  and  to  leave  its  appreciation  to  the  public.” 
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Two  courses,  it  was  pointed  out,  were  open  to  an  effective 
journal  in  discussing  questions  that  have  an  agitating  influence, 
which  admit  of  diversity  of  aspects,  upon  which  men  feel  deeply 
and  think  variously.  One  was  to  become  the  organ  of  a  party 
and  to  maintain  a  vigilant  consistency  which  would  secure  the 
intensive  force  gained  by  limitation.  The  other  was  to  withdraw 
from  all  such  limitations  and  rely  on  the  extensive  force  to  be 
gained  from  a  wide  and  liberal  range. 

“The  latter  course  will  be  ours.  Every  party  has  its  organ.  The 
Forinightlv  Review  will  seek  its  public  amid  all  parties.  It  must  not  be 
understood  from  this  that  the  Review  is  without  its  purpose  or  without  a 
consistency  of  its  own;  but  the  consistency  will  be  one  of  tendency,  not  of 
doctrine;  and  the  purpose  will  be  that  of  aiding  progress  in  all  directions. 
The  Review  will  be  liberal,  and  its  liberalism  so  thorough  as  to  include  great 
diversity  of  individual  opinion  within  its  catholic  unity  of  purpose. 

“This  is  avowedly  an  experiment.  National  culture  and  public  improve¬ 
ment  really  take  place  through  very  various  means,  and  under  very  different 
guidance.  Men  never  altogether  think  alike,  even  when  they  act  in  unison. 
In  the  Fortnightly  Review  we  shall  endeavour  to  further  the  cause  of 
progress  by  illumination  from  many  minds.  We  shall  encourage,  rather  than 
repress,  diversity  of  opinion,  satisfied  if  we  can  secure  the  higher  uniformity 
which  results  from  the  constant  presence  of  sincerity  and  talent.” 

So  the  Fortnightly  was  launched,  a  “new  departure”  in  the 
realm  of  reviews  and  quarterlies,  a  literary  venturer  in  strange 
seas.  No  party,  but  a  free  platform !  This  was  the  fresh  cry 
that  15th  of  May,  1865,  when  the  first  number  appeared.  In  the 
years  to  follow.  Reviews  on  kindred  lines,  the  Contemporary  in 
1866,  the  Nineteenth  in  1877,  the  National  in  1883,  arrived  to 
join  in  the  campaign  and  make  it  triumphant.  Yet  a  shrewd 
Edinburgh  publisher,  himself  the  editor  of  a  famous  magazine, 
once  said  to  Mr.  Morley,  about  George  Henry  Lewes,  that  he 
had  always  thought  highly  of  his  judgment  “until  he  had  taken 
up  the  senseless  notion  of  a  magazine  with  signed  articles  and 
open  to  both  sides  of  every  question.” 

The  title  of  the  Fortnightly  explained  itself ;  the  Review 
was  to  appear  on  the  1st  and  15th  of  each  month,  the  price 
two  shillings. 

The  opening  article  was  one  of  a  series  on  the  English 
Constitution,  by  Mr.  Walter  Bagehot,  of  whom  Mr.  Morley  wrote 
later :  “  Though  himself  extremely  cool  and  sceptical  about 
political  improvement  of  every  sort,  he  took  abundant  interest  in 
more  ardent  friends.  Perhaps  it  was  that  they  amused  him ;  in 
return  his  good-natured  ironies  put  them  wholesomely  on  their 
mettle.”  Then  came  the  two  opening  chapters  of  Anthony 
Trollope’s  story,  “The  Belton  Estate,”  for  fiction  was  in  the  pro¬ 
gramme  of  the  Fortnightly,  and  there  has  ever  remained.  It 
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is  noteworthy  that  the  only  number  to  which  George  Eliot  appears 
to  have  contributed  was  this  one,  although  George  Henry  Lewes 
remained  editor  for  nearly  two  years.  She  discussed  “The 
Influence  of  Eationalism,”  apropos  of  W.  E.  H.  Lecky’s  History 
of  the  Rise  and  Influence  of  the  Spirit  of  Rationalism  in  Europe. 
Again,  in  the  department  of  the  Keview  devoted  to  “Notices  of 
New  Books”  she  criticised  Owen  Jones’s  Grammar  of  Ornament. 
Lewes,  himself,  contributed  a  couple  of  articles,  one  entitled, 
“The  Heart  and  the  Brain,”  the  other,  “Principles  of  Success  in 
Literature,”  besides  helping  George  Eliot,  F.  T.  Palgrave, 
and  John  Dennis  with  the  ‘‘  Book  Notices.”  Then  Sir  John 
Herschel  wrote  “On  Atoms,”  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  on  “The 
Ironmasters’  Trade  Union,”  a  very  long  article ;  the  Hon. 
Leicester  Warren  on  Swinburne’s  Atalanta  in  Calydon,  and 
Moncure  D.  Conway,  of  President  Lincoln  as  he  recollected 
him.  Add  a  chronicle  of  “Public  Affairs,”  which,  like  the  “Notes 
on  Books,”  reminds  us  of  how  few  “original  features”  remain 
for  discovery  by  editors,  and  you  have  the  Fortnightly,  as  it 
stepped  into  Piccadilly,  where  the  firm  of  Chapman  and  Hall 
were  then  located,  and  into  the  world  of  letters. 

Glancing  through  the  advertisements  we  find  Mr.  Carlyle’s 
new  work,  The  History  of  Frederick  the  Great,  announced, 
and  side  by  side  Mr.  Charles  Dickens’s  tale.  Our  Mutual 
Friend,  to  be  completed  in  twelve  monthly  parts.  Anthony 
Trollope,  most  lavish  of  writers,  was  in  freshly  bound  boards 
on  the  counters  of  the  booksellers,  as  well  as  in  the 
maiden  pages  of  the  Fortnightly.  Charles  Lever  was  pouring 
out  his  sparkling  brew  of  Irish  life  and  character ;  and  George 
Augustus  Sala,  Edmund  Yates,  Henry  Kingsley,  “Ouida,”  and 
a  score  more,  were,  by  token  of  these  advertisements,  in  the  full 
flight  of  work.  On  the  first  page  of  advertisements  in  the 
Fortnightly  is  intimation  of  Atalanta  in  Calydon:  A  Tragedy, 
by  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne.  The  advertisement  parades  a 
“press  notice,”  wherein  those  who  thought  of  buying  Mr.  Swin¬ 
burne’s  volume  were  assured  that  “as  the  work  of  a  new  poet 
it  is  surprising.” 

Throughout  his  editorship  George  Henry  Lewes  wrote  fre¬ 
quently,  for  the  most  part  on  literary  topics,  and  in  editorial 
Causeries.  Who  became  contributors,  besides  those  already  men¬ 
tioned?  Tyndall,  Huxley,  Freeman,  Captain  Burton,  Lord 
Houghton,  Lord  Lytton,  Professor  Bain,  Professor  Beesley, 
Robert  Buchanan,  Alfred  Austin,  Professor  Gardiner,  George 
Meredith,  Mr.  John  Morley — the  list  can  only  be  sampled  at 
random.  It  alone  was  a  convincing  answer  to  the  plea  of  the 
old  order,  that  little  could  be  expected  of  a  review  which  did 
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not  take  sides,  and  let  its  contributors  sign  their  articles.  Said 
George  Henry  Lewes  in  his  farewell  Causerie  : — 

“That  we  have  been  enabled  to  bring  together  men  so  various  in  opinion 
and  so  distinguished  in  power,  has  been  mainly  owing  to  the  principle 
adopted  of  allowing  each  writer  perfect  freedom;  which  could  only  have 
been  allowed  under  the  condition  of  personal  responsibility. 

“The  question  of  signing  articles  had  long  beeii  debated;  it  has  now  been 
tested.  The  arguments  in  favour  of  it  were  mainly  of  a  moral  order;  the 
arguments  against  it,  while  admitting  the  morality,  mainly  asserted  its 
inexpediency.  The  question  of  expediency  has,  I  venture  to  say,  been 
materially  enlightened  by  the  success  of  the  Review.” 

The  “Sacred  principle  of  the  Anonymous”  was  thus  assailed, 
and  the  ancient  fastness  carried.  At  least  things  were  moving 
that  way,  for  we  get  this  measured  estimate  from  Anthony 
Trollope,  “I  think  it  may  be  granted  that  the  Keview  has  done 
very  much  towards  introducing  the  French  system  of  adding 
the  signatures  of  the  authors  to  magazine  writing.”  A  high 
success  in  the  literary  sense,  what  had  been  its  fortune  in  a 
commercial  sense?  There  also  Anthony  Trollope,  in  his  brisk 
fashion,  affords  us  information  : — 

“Financially,  as  a  Company,  we  failed  altogether.  We  spent  the  few 
thousands  we  had  collected  among  us,  and  then  made  over  the  then  almost 
valueless  copyright  of  the  Review  to  the  firm  of  publishers  which  now  owns 
it.  Such  failure  might  have  been  predicted  of  our  money  venture,  without 
much  sagacity,  from  the  first.  But  yet  much  was  done. 

“While  our  funds  were  gradually  disappearing,  the  periodical  was  obtain¬ 
ing  acknowledgment  and  character.  That  dream  of  eclecticism  had  to  pass 
away.  No  review  can  stand  long  which  shall  be  colourless.  It  must  be  either 
with,  or  must  be  against,  some  recognised  set  of  opinions,  either  as  to 
religion,  politics,  philosophy,  or  other  subject  of  commanding  interest.” 

These  remarks,  however  they  may  bear  upon  the  early  history 
of  the  Fortnightly,  take  us  to  its  second  editorship,  that  of 
Mr.  John  Morley.  George  Henry  Lewes  resigned,  feeling  that 
he  was  bound  to  husband  what  strength  he  had,  for  philosophy 
and  the  pursuit  of  his  own  literary  work.  Note  also  that  the 
Keview  had  become  a  monthly  with  the  issue  of  October  1st, 
1866,  though  the  formal  announcement,  kept  in  use  for  a  long 
time,  only  said,  “The  publication  on  the  16th  is  for  the  present 
suspended.”  But  it  has  been  suspended  ever  since. 

With  the  number  of  January,  1867,  the  present  series  of  the 
Fortnightly  was  started,  the  price  being  raised  from  a  florin 
to  half-a-crown.  Mr.  John  Morley  now  took  the  Editor’s  chair, 
and  was  to  be  there  for  fifteen  years — grande  mortalis  aevi 
spatium,  as  he  has  said  himself. 

An  editor  of  a  review  of  great  eminence  once  said  to  Mr. 
Morley  that  he  regarded  himself  as  equal  in  importance  to  twenty- 
five  members  of  Parliament.  In  recording  this,  Mr.  Morley 
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remarked,  within  brackets  and  with  a  sly  humour,  that  for  his 
own  part  he  took  a  slightly  more  modest  view.  To  look  back, 
however,  is  to  perceive  very  clearly,  what  must  have  been  felt 
at  once,  that  Mr.  Morley  stamped  the  Fortnightly  with  his 
own  personality.  “It  must  be  admitted  of  the  Review  as  it  now 
works,”  Anthony  Trollope  tells  us  of  Mr.  Morley’s  editorship, 
“that  it  is  very  much  with,  and  also  very  much  against,  certain 
views  on  matters  of  commanding  interest.  Our  present  editor 
is  a  man  of  opinions  too  far  settled  to  admit  of  eclectic  principles 
in  literature.”  The  Fortnightly,  in  Mr.  Morley’s  hands,  is  best 
described  in  his  own  words,  taken  from  the  “Valedictory”  of 
1882 

“Though  it  has  been  open,  so  far  as  editorial  goodwill  was  concerned,  to 
opinions  from  many  sides,  the  Review  has  imquestionably  gathered  round  it 
some  of  the  associations  of  sect.  What  that  sect  is,  people  have  found  it 
difficult  to  describe  with  anything  like  precision. 

“For  a  long  time  it  was  the  fashion  to  label  the  Review  as  Comtist,  and  it 
would  be  singularly  ungrateful  to  deny  that  it  has  had  no  more  effective 
contributors  than  some  of  the  best  known  disciples  of  Comte.  By-and-bye 
it  was  felt  that  this  was  too  narrow.  It  was  nearer  the  truth  to  call  it  the 
organ  of  Positivists  in  the'  wider  sense  of  that  designation.  But  even  this 
W9uld  not  cover  many  directly  political  articles  that  have  appeared  in  our 
pages,  and  made  a  mark  in  their  time. 

“The  memorable  programme  of  Free  Labour,  Free  Land,  Free  Schools, 
Free  Church,  had  nothing  at  all  Positivist  about  it.  Nor  could  that  pro¬ 
gramme,  and  many  besides  from  the  same  pen  and  others,  be  compressed 
under  the  nickname  of  academic  Liberalism.  There  was  too  strong  a  flavour 
of  action  for  the  academic  and  the  philosophic.  This  passion  for  a  label, 
after  all,  is  an  infirmity.” 

There  we  have  a  saying  which  Mr.  Morley  would  probably  be 
willing  to  repeat,  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  century,  in  another 
connection.  “Yet  people  justly  perceived,”  he  went  on  about  the 
Fortnightly,  as  he  shaped  its  course,  “that  there  seemed  to 
be  a  certain  undefinable  concurrence  among  writers  coming  from 
different  schools  and  handling  very  different  subjects.”  So  far 
as  the  Review  had  been  specially  identified  with  one  set  of 
opinions  more  than  another,  it  had  been  due  to  the  fact  that  a 
certain  dissent  from  received  theologies  had  been  found  in  com¬ 
pany  with  new  ideas  of  social  and  political  reform. 

It  was  amusing,  as  one  read  the  newspapers  of  1882,  to  think 
that  fifteen  years  earlier  a  powerful  defence  of  Trade  Unions, 
by  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  had  caused  the  Fortnightly  to  be 
regarded  as  an  incendiary  publication.  Some  articles  that 
appeared  in  it  on  national  education  were  thought  to  indicate 
a  deliberate  plot  for  suppressing  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  land ! 
Extravagant  misjudgment  of  that  kind  has  passed  away. 

The  personal  note  has  been  evident — very  attractively  evident — 
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once  or  twice  in  these  extracts  from  Mr.  Morley,  designed  to  show 
on  his  authority  how  he  edited  and  regarded  the  Review. 

As  to  the  conduct  of  the  Review  in  a  purely  literary  sense,  there 
also  we  can  quote  Mr.  Morley  : — 

“  Personally  I  have  attached  less  stern  importance  to  signature  as  an 
unvarying  rule  than  did  my  predecessor;  though  even  he  was  compelled  by 
obvious  considerations  of  convenience  to  make  his  cbronique  of  current  affairs 
anonymous.  Our  practice  has  been  signature  as  the  standing  order,  occa¬ 
sionally  suspended  in  favour  of  anonymity  when  there  seemed  to  be  sufficient 
reason.  On  the  whole  it  may  be  said  that  the  change  from  anonymous  to 
signed  articles  has  followed  the  course  of  most  changes.  It  has  not  led  to 
one  half  either  of  the  evils  or  of  the  advantages  that  its  advocates  and  its 
opponents  foretold.” 

George  Henry  Lewes,  he  of  the  “vivacious  intelligence,” 
remained  cordially  interested  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Review.  We 
find  him  strengthening  Mr.  Morley’s  hand  with  one  article  after 
another,  and  no  doubt  often  calling  at  the  old  office  for  a  gossip. 
Anthony  Trollope  sketches  Lewes  to  the  life,  as  one  fancies,  when 
he  says  that  his  clothes — the  velvet  coat  and  the  rest  of  the  out¬ 
ward  garniture, — helped  to  make  him  a  man  peculiarly  pleasant 
to  the  eye,  in  conversation. 

Then  John  Stuart  Mill  showed  the  warmest  interest  in  the 
Review  from  the  moment  when  Mr.  Morley  took  it  up.  This,  the 
latter  tells  us,  was  partly  because  of  the  friendship  with  which 
Mill  honoured  him,  but  much  more  because  he  wished  to  encour¬ 
age  what  was,  at  the  time,  the  only  attempt  to  conduct  a  periodical 
on  the  principles  of  free  discussion  and  personal  responsibility. 
Bagehot,  Cairnes  the  political  economist,  and  Clifford  the  mathe¬ 
matician,  were  all  among  Mr.  Morley’s  early  contributors.  The 
last-named,  on  one  occasion,  wrote  a  Fortnightly  article  of 
eighteen  pages,  at  a  single  sitting  which  lasted  from  a  quarter  to 
ten  in  the  evening  till  nine  the  following  morning.  The  pen  of 
George  Meredith  went  actively,  at  the  behest  of  Mr.  Morley,  and 
Meredithians  might  pick  out  many  a  book  review — essay  and 
review  in  one — from  the  far  back  numbers  of  the  Fortnightly. 
When  the  editor  left  England  on  a  visit  to  America  in  the  autumn 
of  1867,  Meredith — so  it  has  been  understood,  anyhow — took 
the  editorial  chair.  Perhaps  the  December  number  is  proof 
positive  of  the  thing,  for  it  contains  “Lines  to  a  Friend  Visiting 
America,”  from  his  pen.  It  is  the  going  over-sea  of  “One  of 
my  dearest  whom  I  trust,”  and  this  far-flung  verse  goes  with  him 
“o’er  the  western  rounds”  : — 

“We  send  our  worthiest:  can  no  less, 

If  we  would  now  be  read  aright — 

To  that  great  people  who  may  bless 
Or  curse  mankind;  they  have  the  might.” 

VOL.  XCVII.  N.S.  3  N 
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Between  the  years  1875  and  1878,  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain, 
to  whom  some  already  looked  as  “the  rising  hope  of  the  stern, 
unbending”  Radicals,  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Fort¬ 
nightly.  He  wrote  on  the  larger  Radical  questions,  as  instanced 
in  Free  Schools,  and  Mr.  Morley’s  subsequent  reference  to  the 
rise  of  the  New"  Radicalism  is  to  be  read  in  relation  to  this  propa¬ 
ganda.  The  New  Science,  as  proclaimed  by  leaders  like  Huxley 
and  Tyndall,  also  had  its  place  in  the  same  hospitable  pages.  A 
paper  from  Huxley’s  pen,  “On  the  Physical  Basis  of  Life,”  made 
a  sensation  when  it  appeared  in  February,  1869.  Another  paper 
on  the  subject  of  evolution  was  by  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  against 
whose  name  in  the  file  of  the  Review  there  stands  a  discussion 
of  the  Indian  Civil  Service.  To  turn  over  that  file  is  to  find  an 
array  of  articles  by  Herbert  Spencer,  mostly,  as  might  be 
supposed,  on  the  subject  of  his  great  system  of  philosophy. 
Again,  we  have  the  Pre-Raphaelites,  of  Rossetti  and  Burne- 
Jones  and  Bell  Scott,  as  w"ell  as  of  Swinburne  and  Meredith. 
Nonconformity  was  given  its  full  voice,  but,  indeed,  taking  the 
mere  test  of  names,  to  what  phase  of  w"ork  or  thought  did  Mr. 
Morley  not  give  the  opportunity  of  print?  Newman,  Manning, 
Mazzini,  Freeman,  Walter  Pater,  William  Morris,  Henry 
Morley,  Max  Muller,  Symonds,  Congreve — that  is  the  kind  of 
contributors’  gallery  which  opens  out. 

To  it  Mr.  Morley  appealed  when  the  Saturday  Review,  on  one 
occasion,  charged  his  Fortnightly  with  being  the  “effective  and 
consistent  organ  of  the  follow'ers  of  Comte.”  This  Mr.  Morley 
would  not  admit,  remarking,  “The  writer  probably  said  this  in 
good  faith,  simply  repeating  a  careless  and  wholly  unwarranted 
hearsay,  in  a  particularly  definite  and  unwarrantable  form.” 
Already  we  have  had  his  definition  of  what  Positivism  was,  and 
was  not,  in  his  programme  of  editorship.  In  the  Fortnightly  of 
April,  1881,  Stevenson  writes  on  the  morality  of  the  profession 
of  letters,  being  induced  to  this  by  those  who  seemed  to  favour 
a  “penny  wise  and  virtue  foolish  spirit.”  He  pleaded  eloquently 
that  the  mission  of  the  writer  was  ethical  before  all  else,  and 
sketched  the  high-road  to  the  true  heights  of  literature. 

The  Fortnightly’s  chronicle  of  “Public  Affairs,”  which  George 
Henry  Lewes  started,  was  continued  throughout  his  editorship, 
and  for  some  time  afterwards.  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  last  half-dozen  or  so  of  these  chronicles,  signing 
his  name  to  them.  The  feature  was  dropped  in  1875.  Rather,  it 
would  be  correct  to  say  that,  with  a  breath,  it  passed  into  a  survey 
of  “Home  and  Foreign  Affairs.”  Composed  of  two  sections, 
coming  from  two  writers,  this  contained  a  criticism  of  the  more 
significant  incidents  of  each  month  at  home  and  abroad. 
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To  be  useful,  such  criticism  had  to  be  systematic  and  directed 
by  fixed  principles,  so  a  certain  consistency  was  maintained  in 
this  section.  The  body  of  the  Keview,  however,  remained  as  freely 
open  as  it  had  always  been  to  the  advocacy  of  various  views.  The 
survey  of  “Home  and  Foreign  Affairs”  began  in  1876,  three  years 
after  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse — he  signed  himself  “E.  W.”  in  those 
days  instead  of  the  now  familiar  “  Edmund  ” — had  in  the  Fort¬ 
nightly  “discovered”  Ibsen  to  the  English  people.  Apparently 
Mr.  Gosse’s  article  was  the  first  on  the  genius-gifted  Norwegian 
to  be  published  in  this  country.  He  told  what  he  knew  of  Ibsen, 
aud  then  set  out  to  deal  with  his  three  great  satires.  Love's 
Comedy,  Brand,  and  Peer  Gynt,”  he  said,  “despite  their  varied 
plots,  form  a  great  satiric  trilogy,  perhaps  for  sustained  vigour  of 
expression,  for  affluence  of  execution,  and  for  brilliance  of 
dialogue,  the  greatest  of  modern  times.”  He  prophesied  that 
“sooner  or  later  they  would  win  for  their  author  the  homage  of 
Europe.” 

To  add  that  the  author  of  Diderot,  Rousseau,  and  Voltaire  was 
also  the  author  of  frequent  articles  in  his  own  Eeview,  is  almost 
unnecessary. 

In  the  autumn  of  1882  Mr.  John  Morley  handed  over  the 
editorship  of  the  Fortnightly  to  Mr.  T.  H.  S.  Escott.  He  held 
it  for  over  three  years,  when  his  health  compelled  him  to  resign. 
No  immediate  appointment  was  made,  the  hope  being  that  he 
might  be  able  to  return ;  and  meanwhile  Major  Arthur  Griffiths 
conducted  the  Keview.  Mr.  Frank  Harris  issued  his  first  number 
in  August,  1886  ;  in  November,  1894,  the  present  editorship  began. 

The  flag  has  been  kept  flying  on  the  policy  of  the  open  door — 
all  the  “isms”  have  been  welcome  when  they  have  had  anything 
worth  saying.  A  powerful  monthly  is  now  most  powerful  as  a 
searchlight,  as  a  speaking  gallery  of  thought  and  affairs.  It  has 
its  traditions,  its  associations,  its  clear  aims,  but  not  a  policy 
so-called.  The  “great  anonymous  ”  has  not  disappeared,  and  this 
suggests  a  change  which  is  specially  worthy  of  attention.  It  is 
that  within  recent  years  the  element  of  fresh  information,  bearing 
upon  actual  events,  has  more  and  more  gone  to  the  making  of 
review  articles.  Often  those  best  able  to  throw  the  light  of  fact 
upon  events  would  be  prevented  from  doing  so  if  they  had  to 
sign  their  names.  Thus  the  anonymous  writer  has  found  a  new 
mission,  and  the  fruit  of  it  has  been  evident  scores  of  times  in 
these  pages. 

“Who  is  E.  B.  Lanin?”  The  mystery  remains,  but  “E.  B. 
Lanin’s”  articles  on  Russia  and  Russian  administration  sent 
various  numbers  of  the  Fortnightly  into  various  editions.  This 
was  in  no  wise  owing  to  the  demand  from  Russia  itself,  though 
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indeed  that  might  have  been  considerable;  only  the  Keview  was 
firmly  interdicted  by  the  censor.  How  “E.  B.  Lanin”  collected 
his  information  in  Eussia,  how  he  contrived  to  get  it  into  the 
hands  of  the  printers  in  London,  how  he  must  have  been  sought 
tor  by  the  Russian  authorities — all  that,  perhaps,  would  make  a 
story-book.  Once  a  review  article  was  a  fireside  thing,  a  product 
of  study,  scholarship,  thought,  and  so  it  may  be  to-day.  But  it 
may  also  be  “a  human  document,”  gathered  in,  at  imminent 
peril,  from  the  farthest  confines  of  the  earth. 

As  much  and  more  might  be  said  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Hart’s 
article  from  Peking,  which  sent  the  Review  into  a  number  of 
editions  never  before  reached.  That  article  could,  in  no  wise,  have 
been  veiled  in  anonymity,  because  there  was  only  one  man  who 
could  have  written  it. 

A  remarkable  set  of  verses  gave  rise  to  a  question  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  poem  was  Mr.  Swinburne’s  “Russia  : 
An  Ode,”  written  after  he  had  read  an  account  of  Russian  prison 
life  contributed  by  “E.  B.  Lanin”  to  the  Fortnightly  for  July, 
1890.  It  appeared  in  the  August  number,  all  hot  from  the  poet’s 
anvil,  as  the  opening  lines  proclaim  : — 

“Out  of  hell  a  word  comes  hissing  dark  as  doom. 

Fierce  as  fire  and  foul  as  plague-polluted  gloom.” 

On  went  the  poem  from  the  general  indictment,  “Night  hath  but 
one  red  star — Tyrannicide,”  to  impassioned  lines  about  the  Tsar, 
wdiich  we  are  not  going  to  repeat  at  this  distance,  lest  the  Clock 
Tower  should  again  threaten. 

One  goes  further  back — to  the  years  1883-4-5 — for  a  series  of 
seven  articles  which  appeared  under  the  general  heading,  “The 
Radical  Programme,”  and  which  were  made  into  a  volume.  It 
came  out  just  after  the  Election  of  1885,  and  for  a  work  of  the 
sort — politics,  not  light  reading — had  an  enormous  sale.  For 
weeks  the  publishers  could  not  supply  copies  quickly  enough, 
thanks  always  to  the  personality  whom  the  public  most  intimately 
associated  with  the  volume.  This,  of  course,  was  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain.  He  had  written  at  least  one  of  these  manifestoes  of  the 
New  Radicalism.  Moreover,  he  contributed  a  preface  to  the 
volume,  wherein  he  commended  the  contents  “to  the  careful  and 
impartial  judgment  of  my  fellow-Radicals.”  To  the  early  ’eighties 
also  there  belong  a  couple  of  articles  which  almost  assume  a 
present  interest.  One  was  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Kitchener, 
R.E.,  as  Lord  Kitchener  then  was.  It  was  a  consideration  of 
“The  Future  of  the  Fellah”  of  Egypt,  and  a  plea  addressed  to 
England  to — 

"alleviate  the  sufferings  and  hardships  of  this  down -trodden  people;  to  give 
them  a  chance  of  once  more  becoming  a  race  with  some  self-reliance,  and 
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bj  justice  and  civilisation  to  raise  future  generations  to  the  position  of  a 
free  nation." 

The  other  article  likewise  referred  to  Egypt,  but  indirectly 
rather  than  directly.  Its  main  interest  here  is  its  bearing  upon 
the  subject  of  army  reorganisation,  for  it  is  a  study  of  the  results 
of  the  last  reorganisation.  Under  the  title,  “The  New  Army  and 
the  Old  Test,”  Colonel  W.  F.  Butler,  C.B.,  as  the  late  Sir  William 
Butler  was  at  the  time,  examined  the  short  service  soldier  as  a 
campaigner  at  Tel-el-Kebir.  He  traced  the  question  of  army 
reform  from  the  time  of  the  Crimea  to  its  actual  arrival  many 
years  later.  No  effort  was  made  towards  the  formation  of  a 
reserve  until  the  subject  was  forced  under  the  notice  of  all  parties 
by  the  defeat  of  France  at  the  hands  of  Germany,  the  essence  of 
whose  system  was  short  service.  The  autumn  of  1882,  when 
Lord  Wolseley  took  an  English  army  to,  and  over  the  defences 
of  Tel-el-Kebir,  and  then  into  Cairo,  was  a  test  of  the  worth 
of  changes  which  had  come  about.  Three  sentences  may  be 
quoted  from  Sir  William  Butler’s  verdict,  if  only  for  the  sake  of 
the  last  one,  which  suggests,  with  a  rare  satire,  the  axiom  that 
the  soldier  must  keep  advancing  now  as  then  : — 

“The  New  Army  bad  come  well  through  the  Old  Test;  and  Time,  looking 
down  through  his  forty  centuries  from  the  top  of  the  great  pyramid,  and  the 
critic  from  the  bottom  of  his  easy-chair  looking  up  from  his  forty  winks, 
beheld  with  amazement  the  short-service  soldier  sitting  placidly  smoking 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Sphinx.  ‘  It  is  magnificent,’  muttered  Time.  ‘  But 
it  is  not  club  rule,’  murmured  the  critic.” 

Grant  Allen  was  a  frequent  and  winning  visitor  within  the 
covers  of  the  Fortnightly.  He  it  was  who  wrote  an  anonymous 
article  which  dealt  faithfully,  wisely,  and  merrily  with  “Our 
Noble  Selves.”  It  was  an  oration,  so  to  speak,  on  behalf  of 
modern  writers,  and  each  of  these  wondered  to  the  other,  “Did 
you  write  it?”  “What  we  need,”  the  learned  counsel  declared, 
“is  more  strenuous  and  more  open  log-rolling.”  It  was  Grant 
Allen,  over  his  signature,  who  in  the  Fortnightly  did  so  much 
to  discover  Mr.  William  Watson.  His  “Note  on  a  New  Poet” 
brought  that  poet  full  into  the  glare  of  fame,  and,  what  is  not  to  be 
despised,  sold  his  verse.  Brand  new  the  singer  was  not,  for 
seven  years  earlier  he  had  published ;  but  “Wordsworth’s  Grave” 
was  the  ascent  of  Parnassus,  Grant  Allen  being  one  of  the 
heartiest  guides.  He  described  the  poem  as  a  “delicately  finished 
piece  of  fine  and  austere  handicraft  in  the  metre  of  Gray’s 
Elegy,''  and  felt  altogether  that  here  was  “no  small  meteor  of 
the  hour”  which  would  blaze  and  vanish. 

Until  his  play,  “The  Wedding  Guest,”  appeared  in  December, 
1900,  Mr.  Barrie  would  seem  to  have  written  only  once  in  the 
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Fortnightly.  This  paper  was  a  good-humoured  and  humorous 
hit  at  the  writers  of  reminiscences,  “2  vols.,  8vo.” ;  a  satire  at 
their  expense  in  the  hope  that  they  would  take  thought  and 
mend.  It  was  in  the  form  of  a  letter  supposed  to  come  from  the 
“Society  for  Providing  Materials  for  Volumes  of  Keminiscences.” 
Here  were  quotations  as  to  price,  specimens  of  quality ;  the  otter 
of  everything  needed  to  carry  on  the  old  firm — on  the  instalment 
system  if  necessary.  You  can  read  that  crusade — alas,  it  has  not 
been  entirely  successful ! — even  to-day,  and  laugh  all  the  time. 
The  Fortnightly  which  contained  it — September,  1890 — jumped 
into  several  editions.  It  also  contained  an  article  by  “E.  B. 
Lanin”  on  sexual  morality  in  Russia. 

The  echoes  of  the  great  symposium  on  the  morality  of  marriage 
— marriage  as  an  institution — have  hardly  died  out  yet.  Opened 
in  the  Fortnightly  by  Mrs.  Mona  Caird,  it  thundered  far  and 
wide,  so  that  people  could  talk  of  nothing  else.  Another,  of  a 
different  sort,  was  a  discussion  of  modern  theology  and  religious 
thought.  The  width  of  the  field  is  to  be  seen  from  the  texts  set : 

(1)  What  dogmas  of  Christianity  I  have  rejected,  and  why? 

(2)  What  religious  beliefs  I  still  hold,  and  why?  Dr.  Clifford, 
the  Rev.  Charles  Voysey,  and  other  eminent  lights  took  part  in 
the  debate ;  just  as  the  leaders  of  literature  offered  their  selections 
towards  an  anthology  of  “Fine  Passages  from  Prose  and  Verse.” 
And  many  of  our  dramatic  authorities,  foremost  actors,  and  others 
entered  into  a  controversy  on  Ibsen’s  plays  and  on  the  actor- 
manager  question. 

It  is  strange  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  whose  pen  went  so  widely, 
should  never  have  written  in  this  Review,  not  even  when  Mr. 
Morley  edited  it — so  you  say  to  yourself  when,  after  an  exhaustive 
search,  you  fail  to  find  an  article  with  his  signature.  Neither 
does  the  file  yield  one  by  Thomas  Carlyle,  who  wrote  ardently 
in  Fraser's.  Perhaps  if  Frederic  Chapman  was  still  with  us — 
alas,  here  is  a  memoir  to  remind  us  of  all  that  he  was  ! — he  might 
be  able  to  speak  of  Carlyle.  Anyhow,  a  qualification  has  to  be 
made  as  to  Gladstone’s  absence.  The  number  of  May,  1880, 
contained  a  very  remarkable  article  on  “The  Conservative 
Collapse,”  meaning  the  rout  which  the  Tories  had  just  sustained 
at  General  Election.  It  was  in  the  form  of  a  letter  “from  a 
Liberal  to  an  old  Conservative”;  it  began  with  all  form,  “My 
Dear  Sir,”  and  it  closed  equally  in  accord  with  the  forms  of 
correspondence,  “My  Dear  Sir,  Yours  Sincerely,  Index.”  Now, 
at  the  time,  as  our  oldest  inhabitant  very  clearly  recalls,  this 
article  was  generally  attributed  to  Gladstone,  and  the  belief 
appears  to  have  received  no  contradiction.  Mr.  Morley  gave  it 
a  place  of  honour  in  the  Review,  and  to  read  it  now  is  to  be 
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reminded  of  the  style— the  grand  style— of  the  Grand  Old 
Man.  Even  there  is  a  classical  quotation,  not  from  Homer 
though,  but  from  the  Aeneid.  More  cannot  be  said,  except, 
indeed,  that  the  article  is  an  impressively  keen  examination  of 
the  then  position  of  the  Tory  party,  viewed  in  the  light  of  history 
and  the  future.  Why  had  the  Tories  so  lamentably  fallen? 
“Index”  endeavoured  to  show,  and,  in  doing  that,  he  wrote  as 
follows  of  Gladstone’s  great  antagonist  ; — 

“This  extraordinary  victory  has  been  won  by  the  nation  against  an  extra- 
ordinary  man.  The  time  probably  has  not  arrived,  and  certainly  my  ambition 
is  not  bold  enough  to  attempt  a  full  or  exact  portraiture  of  Benjamin  Disraeli, 
Earl  of  Beaconsfield.  He  is  too  big  for  a  little  critic.  He  is  passing,  as 
others  have  passed,  before  the  tribunal  of  history.  He  is  not  a  man  of  mere 
talent  but  of  genius.  The  moment  of  his  great  downfall  is  not  the  moment 
for  dwelling  on  the  matters,  grave  as  they  may  be,  which  will  be  put  down 
on  the  wrong  side  of  his  account.  This  much  is  certain,  that  in  some  of  his 
powers  he  has  never  been  surpassed;  and  that  his  career,  as  a  whole,  is 
probably  the  most  astonishing  of  all  that  are  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
Parliament.” 

“Liberal  foreign  policy,”  wrote  “Index”  some  pages  later,  “is 
irreparably  associated  with  liberty,  to  be  developed  in  action 
according  to  opportunity.”  And  he  acceded  to  the  thesis  that 
“A  strong  Conservative  opposition  is  needed  for  the  well-being  of 
a  Liberal  Government,  and  for  the  due  and  safe  performance  of 
its  work.” 

Such  was  the  Fortnightly  Eetrospect  written  in  1901,  and  if 
the  “Index”  there  alluded  to,  is  the  same  “Index”  who  was 
responsible  later  for  articles  entitled  “A  Business-like  King,”  and 
“His  Majesty  the  King,”  then  it  could  definitely  be  said  that 
Gladstone  was  not  “Index.”  On  the  other  hand,  the  signature 
may  stand  for  two  or  even  more  personalities,  because  the  Fort¬ 
nightly  has  contained  many  composite  anonymous  contributions. 
Generally,  the  secret  of  who  wrote  some  of  the  most  striking  and 
sensational  articles  in  it  has  been  maintained  with  singular 
resolution  and  success. 

We  are  all  deeply  interested  in  the  conditions  which  made  the 
present  war,  and  it  can  fairly  be  said  for  the  Fortnightly  that  it 
never  missed  recording  the,  to  most  of  us,  unconscious,  formative 
stages  of  them,  as  any  reader  who  casts  his  mind  backward  will 
remember.  As  long  ago  as  1902,  “Calchas,”  who  is  understood 
to  be  Mr.  J.  L.  Garvin,  the  editor  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  and 
Observer,  was  discussing,  with  all  his  masculine  insight  and 
vigour,  the  outlook  which  Germany  held,  and  especially  her  atti¬ 
tude  towards  England.  If  “Calchas”  were  to  re-write  his  Fort¬ 
nightly  articles  in  the  light  of  present  conditions,  he  would 
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probably  be  able  to  say,  “I  told  you  so !  ”  although  he  would  not 
say  it.  Somebody  might  recall  that  in  one  article  “Calchas” 
dwelt  on  the  friendliness  of  the  Kaiser  towards  England,  but  that 
instance  would  merely  meet  the  old  dictum  that  it  is  the  exception 
which  proves  the  rule.  It  was  in  a  “Calchas”  contribution,  with 
the  title  “Will  Germany  Fail?”  that  there  occurred  the  striking 
sentence  :  “What  Germany  must  find  on  the  water,  is  not  her 
fortune  but  her  fate.” 

Then,  as  showing  the  thorough  sweep  of  outlook  kept  upon  the 
affairs  of  England  and  foreign  countries,  Canon  Malcolm  MacColl 
was  writing  a  warning  and  a  moral  under  the  title,  “Kussia,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  Britain.”  Sir  Harry  Johnston  examined  the  relation¬ 
ships  of  Britain  and  Belgium,  and  Holland  came  into  another 
article  from  his  pen.  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle,  always  a  refresh¬ 
ing  student  of  military  affairs  on  the  civil  side,  dealt  with  Bern- 
hardi’s  prophecies  as  to  how  Germany  would  make  war.  Naval 
matters  received,  especially  from  Mr.  Archibald  Hurd,  “Excubi- 
tor,”  and  other  writers,  constant  and  enlightened  attention,  and, 
indeed,  within  the  past  fourteen  years  the  Fortnightly  has  had 
the  benefit  of  some  of  the  best  informed  political  pens  at  home 
and  abroad.  This  wnuld,  perhaps,  be  shown  if  the  personalities 
could  really  be  named  who  stand  behind  such  signatures  as 
“Nautilus,”  “Curio,”  “Diplomaticus,”  “Auditor  Tantum,” 
“Politicus,”  and  “ Britannicus.”  The  “Great  Anonymous”  will 
never  go  out  of  the  English  periodical,  for  the  reason  that  he  is 
often  a  channel  by  which  we  can  get  valuable  debate,  where, 
otherwise,  it  would  be  less  informed  and  therefore  less  valuable. 

If  the  Fortnightly,  during  the  past  fourteen  years,  as  before, 
has  kept  a  keen  eye  on  great  political  affairs,  it  has  also  had 
another  shrewd  eye  on  the  development  of  new  world  influences 
in  all  phases  of  activity.  In  the  first  issue  for  the  year  1902 
Chevalier  Marconi  wrote  at  great  length  on  the  practicability  of 
wireless  telegraphy,  showing  what  had  been  attained  up  to  that 
time,  and  his  article  practically  prepared  the  world  for  what  we 
now  know  as  “Marconis,”  those  wonderful  messages  which  have 
made  the  globe  smaller  than  Puck  ever  dreamed  of  making  it,  and 
which,  in  particular,  have  been  such  a  boon  and  blessing  to  those 
who,  as  the  Bible  truly  says,  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships  and  do 
business  in  great  waters'  At  this  moment  aeroplanes  and  other 
flying  machines  are  taking  a  vital  part  in  the  European  war, 
hut  at  the  beginning  of  1905  things  were  different.  M.  Santos 
Dumont  writing  then,  in  the  Fortnightly,  on  the  future  of  air¬ 
ships,  predicted  that  at  no  distant  date  aero-cruisers  would  make 
war  on  submarines  and  stampede  army  divisions.  That  has  not 
quite  come  about,  for  the  luckless  Zeppelins  have  not  lived  up  to 
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their  intentions,  but  Sir  Kobert  Baden-Powell,  replying  at  the 
time  to  M.  Santos  Dumont,  agreed  that  a  machine  which  would 
carry  a  man  through  space  for  a  certain  time  and  distance  was 
certainly  a  practical  possibility.  The  founder  of  the  Boy  Scout 
movement,  because  his  dream  about  flying  was  more  limited,  has 
seen  it  fully  realised,  and  M.  Santos  Dumont  can  still  dream 
of  real  aero-cruisers. 

The  point  here,  however,  is  really  the  Fortnightly’s  keen 
outlook  for  new  things  in  science,  as  well  as  in  affairs,  and  often 
it  has  got  unexpected  people  to  write  on  both  texts.  Thus  a 
series  of  articles  by  Mr,  G.  K.  Chesterton,  entitled,  “Time’s 
Abstract  and  Brief  Chronicle,”  ran  in  the  Fortnightly  from  early 
in  1904  to  1905.  They  consisted  of  supposed  dialogues  between 
an  Irish  M.P,,  a  Tory  M.P.,  and  a  leader  of  Labour  policy  in 
America.  All  three  men  aired  their  views  very  frankly  and  very 
freshly,  and  the  series  attracted  notice.  So,  necessarily,  did  an 
article  by  Mr.  Kudyard  Kipling,  entitled  “Bail way  Keform  in 
England,”  published  by  the  Fortnightly  in  1901.  You  had  a 
very  ordinary,  practical-looking  title,  and  then  you  found  the 
article  itself  beginning,  “Know,  oh  my  masters!”  A  little  later 
you  found  that  it  referred  to  “brazen  engines  that  ran  upon  iron 
roads,”  and,  finally,  you  discovered  that  it  was  a  story  in  the 
style  of  the  “Arabian  Nights,”  such  as  Charles  Dickens  once 
wrote  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  called  “The  Thousand  and 
One  Humbugs.” 

From  the  point  of  view  of  literature,  the  last  decade  of  the 
Review  has  been  as  rich  in  names  as  any  previous  period,  and  that 
is  saying  a  good  deal.  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  has  been  a  constant 
contributor,  and  three  of  his  books,  “Anticipations,”  “Mankind 
in  the  Making,”  and  “A  Modem  Utopia,”  have  seen  the  light  as 
serials  in  the  Review.  It  first  gave  to  print  George  Gissing’s 
“Papers  of  Henry  Eycroft,”  under  the  title  “An  Author  at  Grass.” 
Many  a  novelist,  perhaps,  has  not  been  displeased  at  seeing  a  story 
by  himself  in  the  Fortnightly.  Among  those  who  have  already 
done  so  during  the  period  now  referred  to  are  Mr.  Maurice 
Hewlett  with  “The  Stooping  Lady,”  Mr.  Eden  Phillpotts  with 
“The  Whirlwind,”  and  “The  Joy  of  Youth,”  and  Mr.  Temple 
Thurston  with  “The  Antagonists,”  and  “The  Achievement.” 
There  is  no  end  to  the  famous  literary  names  which,  within 
recent  years,  have  been  in  the  contents  of  the  Fortnightly,  for 
they  include  Maurice  Maeterlinck,  Maxim  Gorki,  Thomas 
Hardy,  Frederic  Harrison,  and,  in  fact,  almost  any  name  which 
occurs  to  your  mind. 

Naturally  with  an  editor  who  has  always  taken  a  sympathetic 
interest  in  the  drama,  the  Fortnightly  has  been  alert  on  that 
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subject.  It  has  had  contributions  from  authorities  like  Sir 
Herbert  Tree,  Mr.  H.  B.  Irving,  the  late  Mr.  Laurence  Irving, 
and  Mr.  William  Archer,  and  it  had  a  notewothy  symposium 
on  “What  Can  be  Done  to  Help  the  English  Stage?”  This 
appeared  in  1904,  following  a  letter  which  Sir  John  Hare  had 
written  to  the  Times  on  the  question  of  the  endowment  of  a 
national  theatre.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
Fortnightly  article  gave  not  a  little  impetus  to  the  whole  scheme 
for  creating  a  National  British  theatre,  and  that  is  only  one 
instance  of  how  articles  have  had  large,  direct  results. 

The  essence  of  a  successful  Eeview  is  that  it  shall  keep  step  with 
the  times,  and  one  has  only  to  recall  the  topical  articles  published 
in  the  Fortnightly  in  recent  years  to  show  how  fully  it  has 
done  this.  It  would  be  an  easy  thing  to  give  a  longer  list  of  the 
contributors  to  the  Eeview  within  that  time,  including  names 
such  as  those  of  Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc,  Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch, 
Mr.  William  Watson,  President  Woodrow  Wilson,  Mr.  Eabin- 
dranath  Tagore,  and  Mr.  Israel  Zangwill.  But  to  do  it  imper¬ 
fectly  would  be  unfair,  and  to  do  it  fully  would  be  impossible ; 
so  the  best  plan  is  to  leave  the  Fortnightly  to  speak  for  itself 
in  the  future  as  it  has  spoken  for  itself  these  past  fifty  years. 

B.  W.  Matz. 
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On  the  day  when  this  narrative  of  the  war  was  closed  last  month 
(March  18th),  a  battle  was  in  progress  in  the  Dardanelles,  the  result 
of  which  confirmed  the  views  expressed  at  the  time  that  the  naval 
attack  on  the  forts  defending  the  passage  through  the  Straits  was 
only  to  be  regarded  as  a  preliminary  undertaking,  which  would  have 
to  be  supplemented  by  land  operations  before  the  way  could  be 
cleared  to  Constantinople. 

What  took  place  on  March  18th  was  this ;  At  10.45  a.m.  the  three 
battleships.  Queen  Elizabeth,  Lord  Nelson,  and  Agamemnon,  with 
the  battle  cruiser  Inflexible,  mounting  between  them  eight  15-inch, 
sixteen  12-inch,  twenty  9'2-inch,  and  ten  6-inch  guns,  entered  the 
Straits  and  engaged  Forts  J,  L,  and  T  (see  map  in  last  month’s 
Fortnightly  Eeview)  on  the  west  side  of  the  Narrows,  and  Forts  U 
and  V  on  the  east  side,  while  the  battleship  Prince  George,  armed 
with  four  12-inch  and  twelve  6-inch  guns,  and  the  Triumph,  with 
four  10-inch  and  fourteen  7'5-inch  guns,  engaged  Forts  E,  F,  and  H, 
which  protect  the  Channel  at  Kephez  Point  about  three  miles  before 
reaching  the  Narrows.  How  far  these  ships  advanced  into  the  Straits 
was  not  stated  in  Admiral  de  Kobeck’s  report,  but  they  did  not  get 
within  decisive  range  of  the  forts  which  they  attacked,  for  when  the 
French  Squadron,  consisting  of  the  four  battleships  Suffren,  Gaulois, 
Charlemagne,  and  Bouvet,  moved  up  the  Straits  soon  after  noon  to 
engage  the  forts  “at  closer  range,”  we  are  told  that  Forts  J,  TJ,  F, 
and  E  “replied  strongly,”  thus  indicating  that  the  first  bombardment 
had  not  been  very  effective.  Subsequently,  however,  the  fire  of  the 
ten  battleships  inside  the  Straits  silenced  these  forts,  for  according 
to  the  Admiral’s  report  “all  the  forts  had  ceased  firing  ”  by  1.25  p.m. 

Admiral  de  Eobeck  followed  up  this  initial  success  by  sending  into 
the  Straits  the  six  battleships  Vengeance,  Irresistible,  Albion,  Ocean, 
Swiftsure,  and  Majestic,  their  combined  armament  being  twenty 
12-inch  and  four  10-inch  guns,  to  relieve  the  six  ships  which  had  been 
engaged  in  the  forenoon.  Then  Fortune,  always  fickle  in  war, 
deserted  the  Allied  Fleets.  The  Bouvet  was  blown  up  by  a  mine 
north  of  Erenkioi  village,  sinking  in  less  than  three  minutes  with 
all  hands  on  board,  and  later  on  the  Irresistible  at  4.9  p.m.,  and  the 
Ocean  at  6.5  p.m.  also  sank  after  being  struck  by  mines,  though 
happily  their  crews  were  saved.  In  spite  of  these  casualties  the 
remaining  British  ships  continued  in  action  till  it  was  too  dark  to 
see  their  targets,  when  they  withdrew,  but  without  having  com¬ 
pletely  subdued  the  fire  of  the  shore  batteries.  Although  the 
Admiral  reported  that  he  purposed  continuing  the  operations,  and 
stated  that  he  had  ample  naval  and  military  forces  at  his  disposal, 
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acting  either  on  his  own  responsibility,  or  under  superior  orders,  he 
subsequently  abandoned  his  intention,  for  no  attempt  has  so  far 
been  made  to  renew  the  bombardment,  nor  has  any  military  force 
been  landed  on  either  side  of  the  Straits. 

The  ships  never  had  a  fair  chance  of  accomplishing  their  purpose, 
for  owing  to  the  narrow  waters  in  which  they  were  operating,  they 
were  unable  to  get  within  decisive  range  of  the  forts  without  exposing 
themselves,  not  only  to  the  risk  of  floating  mines,  but  also  to  being 
attacked  individually  by  the  concentrated  fire  of  the  shore  batteries. 

A  battleship  is  a  big  target,  and  her  only  chance  to  avoid  being  hit 
is  to  keep  in  motion,  as  our  ships  did  during  the  bombardment  of 
Alexandria,  when,  after  advancing  to  decisive  range,  they  circled 
round  and  round  in  front  of  the  forts  all  the  time  they  were  firing. 
While  the  ships  in  the  Dardanelles  were  bombarding  the  forts  they 
in  their  turn  were  bombarded  by  mobile  guns  and  heavy  field 
howitzers  from  concealed  positions  outside  the  fixed  batteries,  and 
the  damage  done  to  the  ships  was  for  the  most  part  due  to  these 
field  pieces,  which  were  moved  about  as  circumstances  required. 
The  ships  could  keep  out  of  effective  range  of  the  fixed  forts,  but  they 
could  not  get  away  from  the  mobile  how'itzer  batteries,  which, 
favoured  by  the  configuration  of  the  ground  on  both  sides  of  the 
Straits,  were  able  to  fire  at  the  ships  without  the  latter  being  able 
to  fire  at  them.  Herein  lay  the  difficulty  of  the  operation  as  long 
as  it  was  confined  to  naval  action,  a  difficulty  which  was  increased 
by  the  danger  from  floating  mines  and  from  torpedo  stations  on 
shore.  Admiral  Hornby  correctly  understood  the  situation  when  he 
told  the  Admiralty  in  1878  that  before  sending  his  ships  into  the 
Dardanelles  it  would  be  necessary  to  land  a  force  in  the  Gulf  of  Xeros 
to  seize  the  lines  of  Bulair,  and  subjugate  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula. 

No  credence  can  be  attached  to  the  report  of  a  German  artillery 
officer  who  wrote  an  account  of  the  battle  on  March  18th,  which  was 
published  in  the  Cologne  Gazette,  and  reproduced  in  the  Times  of 
April  6th.  He  claims  that  the  three  lost  battleships  were  sunk  by 
the  fire  of  the  guns  of  Forts  U  and  V,  which  are  situated  close  to 
Chanak.  According  to  his  account,  the  fire  of  the  forts  was  first 
concentrated  on  the  Bouvet,  and,  when  she  was  sunk,  diverted  to 
the  Irresistible,  and  subsequently  to  the  Ocean,  causing  them  both 
to  share  the  fate  of  the  French  battleship.  The  story  is  plausible, 
but  untrue  in  the  face  of  Admiral  de  Eobeck’s  report,  which  stated 
that  the  three  ships  were  sunk  after  striking  floating  mines. ^  If  the 
fire  of  the  forts  had  been  as  effective  as  this  witness  claims  it  to 
have  been,  the  ships  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  remain  afloat 
till  the  crews  had  been  taken  off  by  torpedo  boats.  It  is  interesting 
to  know  from  the  German  officer’s  report  that  the  Dardanelles  forts 
are  manned  by  German  gunners,  and  that  the  whole  scheme  of 

(1)  “The  losses  of  ships  were  caused  by  mines  drifting  with  the  current, 
which  were  encountered  in  areas  hitherto  swept  clear,  and  this  danger  will 
require  special  treatment.” 
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artillery  and  mine  defence  has  been  prepared  under  German 
direction. 

As  regards  the  land  operations,  it  is  premature  to  discuss  them  as 
long  as  they  are  in  the  prospective  stage.  Preparations  are  being 
made  in  secret,  and  the  more  secret  they  can  be  kept  the  better,  till 
plans  are  ripe  for  execution.  All  we  know — and  even  this  we  only 
know  from  French  official  sources — ^is  that  a  French  expeditionary 
force  of  unstated  strength  was  concentrated  at  Bizerta  in  March, 
and  has  recently  been  landed  at  Alexandria  to  await  the  concentration 
of  the  British  Expeditionary  Force,  when  the  two  forces  will  act 
together  under  much  the  same  arrangements  as  were  made  for  the 
co-operation  of  the  French  and  British  Armies  in  the  Crimean  War. 
General  D’Amade  is  the  French  Commander- in-Chief,  but  the  name 
of  the  British  General  in  command  has  not  been  officially  announced, 
although  it  is  known  to  most  people  in  England.  To  say  more  at 
present  would  be  to  tread  on  the  forbidden  ground  of  speculation, 
but  we  have  only  to  take  up  a  map  of  the  Eastern  theatre  of  war 
to  see  what  possibilities  would  be  opened  up  by  using  Constantinople 
as  a  base  for  ulterior  operations  against  Austria-Hungary.  If  the 
Turks  could  reach  Vienna  by  the  valley  of  the  Danube,  so  also  can  the 
Allies.  The  strategist  must  know  how  to  imagine  as  well  as  to  organise. 

The  future  action  of  the  three  neutral  Balkan  States  depends  on 
that  of  the  Allied  Powers.  These  States  have  their  disputes  among 
themselves,  but  they  are  not  the  cause  of  their  present  attitude  of 
armed  neutrality.  What  influences  their  decision  is  uncertainty  as 
to  results.  The  glamour  of  German  military  invincibility  has  not 
yet  been  removed  from  their  minds.  The  occupation  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  by  the  Allies  would  remove  their  doubts  and  ensure  their 
co-operation.  There  is  some  talk  in  England  about  strengthening 
our  diplomacy.  The  diplomats  cannot  help  matters,  but  the  soldier 
and  sailor  can.  When  the  passage  through  the  Dardanelles  has  been 
secured,  and  the  Turkish  capital  seized,  the  armed  strength  of  the 
Balkan  States  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Allied  Powers.  Without 
going  into  details  it  may  be  said  that  Eoumania  can  mobilise  600,000 
men,  Bulgaria  400,000,  Greece  300,000,  while  according  to  report 
Serbia  still  has  250,000  effectives  under  arms.  Between  them  the 
Balkan  States  could  place  and  maintain  in  the  field  a  million  of 
fighting  men,  and  this  would  be  no  mean  reinforcement  of  strength 
for  the  Allied  Powers. 

Sir  John  French’s  despatch  dated  April  5th,  but  not  published  in 
London  till  the  15th,  came  none  too  soon  to  allay  the  public  dis¬ 
quietude  caused  by  the  long  casualty  lists,  which  were  daily  received 
from  the  Front  during  the  first  fortnight  in  April,  and  which  seemed 
to  be  out  of  proportion  to  the  results  achieved.  The  despatch,  which 
showed  signs  of  having  been  carefully  edited,  dealt  principally 
with  the  three  days’  battle  round  Neuve  Chapelle  from  March 
10th  to  13th,  and  besides  clearing  up  many  points  which  were 
left  in  doubt  in  the  bulletins  issued  at  the  time  of  the  battle. 
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disposed  also  of  some  idle  rumours  which  were  based  on  the  evidence 
of  wounded  officers  and  men,  who  were  only  cognisant  of  facts  which 
came  under  their  immediate  notice  without  having  any  knowledge  of 
the  course  of  the  battle  as  a  whole.  Formerly,  when  battles  were 
fought  and  won  in  a  day,  and  when  the  operations  were  conducted 
under  the  direct  hand,  voice,  and  eye  of  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
he  was  able  to  write  his  report  from  personal  observation,  and 
transmit  it  to  the  Government  at  home  at  the  close  of  the  battle. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington’s  Waterloo  despatch  was  written  from  La 
Haye  Sainte  on  the  day  following  the  battle,  and  Lord  Wolseley  wrote 
his  report  of  the  battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir  on  the  evening  after  he  had  de¬ 
feated  Arabi  Pasha.  The  circumstances  of  present-day  battles  do  not 
admit  of  prompt  reports  being  rendered,  owing  to  the  extent  of  ground 
which  they  cover,  and  the  numbers  of  troops  and  subordinate  com¬ 
manders  engaged.  Before  the  Ck)mmander-in-Chief  can  write  his 
despatch  he  has  to  wait  for  the  reports  of  his  Generals,  and  these 
often  require  to  be  supplemented  by  further  information,  and  some¬ 
times  explained  in  personal  interviews.  This  takes  time,  but  the 
delay  should  be  as  short,  and  the  despatch  as  full  as  possible,  having 
regard  to  military  necessity  as  well  as  to  the  public  interest. 

Although  Sir  John  French  did  not  think  it  judicious  to  let  the 
public  into  the  secret  of  his  intentions,  it  is  clear  from  what  he  wrote 
in  his  despatch,  as  well  as  from  what  he  omitted,  that  when  he 
ordered  the  attack  on  Neuve  Chapelle  he  had  ulterior  views  in  mind 
beyond  the  capture  of  the  village,  which  he  only  regarded  as  a 
stepping-off  point  for  an  advance  on  Lille.  In  Section  4  of  his  report 
the  Field-Marshal  points  out  that  two  miles  south-west  of  Lille  there 
is  a  marked  ridge  which  runs,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  sketch, 
to  the  village  of  Foumes,  where  it  bifurcates  into  two  spurs,  one 
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of  which  leads  to  a  height  known  as  Haut  Pommereau,  and  the 
other  to  the  village  of  lilies.  The  Field-Marshal  refers  to  this  ridge 
as  the  “main  topographical  feature  of  this  part  of  the  theatre,”  the 
reference  clearly  indicating  his  intentions  when  he  sent  his  secret 
memorandum  to  Sir  Douglas  Haig  on  February  19th.  He  wished 
to  gain  possession  of  this  ridge  in  order  to  reach  Lille.  That  he  failed 
to  achieve  his  full  purpose  was  not  due  to  faulty  instructions,  or  to 
incomplete  preparations,  but  to  certain  causes  which  the  Field- 
Marshal  says  were  preventible,  and  which  destroyed  the  hope  of 
success  almost  before  the  battle  began. 

The  salient  facts  of  the  three  days’  fighting  (March  10th  to  12th) 
as  recorded  by  Sir  John  French  are  as  follows :  The  battle  opened 
at  7.30  a.m.  on  the  10th  with  a  powerful  bombardment  by  a  large 
force  of  massed  batteries  of  the  German  trenches  protecting  the 
village  of  Neuve  Chapelle,  the  bombardment  being  wholly  successful 
in  destroying  the  trenches  except  on  the  extreme  north  of  the  point 
of  attack,  where  the  guns  failed  to  reach  some  of  the  wire  entangle¬ 
ments.  The  23rd  and  25th  Brigades  of  the  8th  Division  (IVth  Army 
Corps),  along  with  the  Garhwal  Brigade  of  the  Anglo-Indian  Corps, 
then  assaulted  the  trenches,  and  though  the  23rd  Brigade  was  tem¬ 
porarily  held  up  by  the  undemolished  wire  entanglements  mentioned 
above,  the  whole  of  the  village  and  entrenchments  protecting  it  were 
in  British  possession  by  11  a.m.  So  far  so  good;  but  then  occurred 
a  delay  of  four  and  a  half  hours,  due  partly  to  the  disorganisation  of 
the  infantry  after  their  successful  charge,  but  chiefly  to  the  failure 
of  the  General  Officer  commanding  the  IVth  Corps  to  send  on  his 
Reserve  Brigades  (21st,  22nd,  and  24th)  to  follow  up  the  initial 
success  gained  by  the  capture  of  Neuve  Chapelle.  Instead  of  fol¬ 
lowing  hard  on  the  heels  of  the  leading  Brigades,  the  Reserve  Brigades 
did  not  arrive  till  3.30  p.m.,  and  then  the  chance  of  reaching  the 
ridge  way  at  Foumes  had  gone.  The  Germans  were  given  time  to 
rally  and  bring  up  reinforcements  of  men  who  had  not  been  shaken 
by  the  artillery  bombardment,  and  who  entered  fresh  into  the  battle. 
The  IVth  Corps  was  directed  to  occupy  the  village  of  Aubers,  and 
the  Anglo-Indian  Corps  the  Bois  du  Biez,  but  no  progress  could  be 
made  beyond  the  river  des  Layes,  which  constitutes  the  German  line 
of  defence  east  of  Neuve  Chapelle.  The  Germans  held  a  strong 
entrenched  position  600  yards  north-west  of  Pietre,  and  they  also 
had  a  fortified  bridge  head  over  the  river  north-west  of  the  Bois  du 
Biez.  Sir  Douglas  Haig  ordered  up  three  battalions  of  the  1st 
Brigade  from  Givenchy  to  Richebourg,  but  it  was  too  late.  Darkness 
came  on,  and  the  troops  had  to  stay  where  they  were,  as  shown  in 
the  sketch. 

On  the  following  day  (March  11th)  the  infantry  attacks  were 
repeated,  but  without  success,  owing  to  the  want  of  artillery  co¬ 
operation,  which  had  to  be  withheld  because  the  telephone  wires 
connecting  the  observers  with  their  guns  had  been  cut  by  the 
enemy’s  fire,  and  the  gunners,  uninformed  of  the  position  of  the 
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infantry,  could  not  continue  their  fire  without  the  risk  of  inflicting 
loss  on  their  friends.  The  weather,  unfortunately,  did  not  permit 
of  aerial  observation.  The  same  conditions  prevailed  on  the  12th, 
and  though  all  counter-attacks  were  repulsed,  no  progress  could  be 
made,  and  the  troops  remained  in  the  positions  which  they  occupied 
on  the  night  after  the  first  day’s  battle. 

As  the  result  of  the  three  days’  battle  round  Neuve  Chapelle  a 
tactical  success  was  won,  but  nothing  more.  The  casualties  were 
572  officers  and  12,239  men  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  Sir  John 
French  makes  the  best  of  the  situation,  but  fails  to  conceal  his 
disappointment  at  the  limited  success  which  resulted  from  his  plans. 
The  2nd  Army  north  of  the  Lys  river  under  the  command  of  General 
Smith-Dorrien  was  waiting  to  co-operate  with  the  1st  Army  under 
General  Haig,  but  as  the  latter  General’s  troops  failed  to  reach  the 
ridgeway  at  Foumes,  the  proposed  co-operation  broke  down.  The 
2nd  Cavalry  Division  under  General  Gough  moved  out  of  Estaires 
with  the  intention  of  marching  into  Lille,  but,  finding  its  way 
blocked,  it  returned  to  its  bivouac.  The  17th  Brigade  of  the  3rd 
Corps  seized  the  village  of  L’Epinette  on  the  night  of  March  12th, 
but  could  make  no  progress  beyond  it.  The  whole  plan  of  attack, 
which  had  been  elaborated  with  infinite  pains  by  Sir  John  French 
and  his  staff,  collapsed  owing  to  the  unfortunate  delay  which  occurred 
at  Neuve  Chapelle  on  March  10th.  The  four  and  a  half  hours  lost 
on  that  day  were  never  recovered.  Time  is  everything  in  war,  and 
a  single  hour  lost  may  mar  the  prospects  of  a  whole  campaign.  This 
is  the  lesson  of  Neuve  Chapelle,  and  one  which  was  brought  home 
to  all  ranks  of  the  Army  in  Sir  John  French’s  despatch  with  the 
intention  of  its  being  turned  to  good  account  in  the  future  conduct 
of  the  war. 

Nothing  is  more  likely  to  disorganise  infantry  than  a  successful 
bayonet  charge.  At  Neuve  Chapelle  on  the  morning  of  March  10th 
the  officers  and  men  who  stormed  the  German  trenches  after  the 
artillery  bombardment  became  intoxicated  by  victory,  and  tempor¬ 
arily  got  out  of  hand.  The  infantry  regulations  recognise  the  danger 
arising  from  this  cause,  and  provide  against  it  by  requiring  company 
officers  immediately  to  reform  ranks  after  the  charge,  so  that  the 
men  may  be  ready  either  to  follow  up  their  initial  success,  if  so 
required,  or  resist  counter-attacks,  which  a  resourceful  enemy  is 
sure  to  attempt  if  he  thinks  the  victorious  troops  are  off  their  guard. 
It  was  the  failure  of  the  infantry  to  rally  which  was  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  delay  at  Neuve  Chapelle. 

The  artillery  problem  is  a  difficult  one  to  solve.  When  opposing 
troops  come  into  contact,  co-operation  between  the  artillery  and 
infantry  is  always  difficult,  and  on  March  11th  and  12th  it  completely 
broke  down,  owing  to  the  destruction  by  the  enemy’s  fire  of  telephone 
communication  between  the  artillery  commander  with  his  guns  and 
the  battery  observers  with  the  infantry.  Arrangements  have 
doubtless  now  been  made  to  ensure  the  immediate  restoration  of 
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communications  under  like  circumstances  in  future.  In  the  trench 
war  now  going  on,  infantry  are  helpless  without  the  aid  of  artillery, 
and  if  we  mean  to  turn  the  Germans  out  of  Belgium  this  can  only 
be  done  by  an  enormous  expenditure  either  of  men  or  of  ammunition. 
This  is  the  meaning  of  Sir  John  French’s  call  for  munitions,  and 
this  is  why  the  Government  are  taking  the  control  of  workshops  into 
their  own  hands.  “Battles  can  be  shortened,  and  the  waste  of  life 
lessened,”  writes  Sir  John  French,  “if  attacks  can  be  supported  by 
the  most  efficient  and  powerful  force  of  artillery  available;  but  an 
almost  unlimited  supply  of  ammunition  is  necessary,  and  a  most 
liberal  discretionary  power  as  to  its  use  must  be  given  to  artillery 
commanders.  I  am  confident  that  this  is  the  only  means  by  which 
great  results  can  be  obtained  with  a  minimum  of  loss.” 

The  fall  of  Przemysl,  which  occurred  on  March  22nd,  was  the 
turning-point  in  the  Eussian  Carpathian  campaign.  So  long  as  the 
fortress  held  out,  its  relief  was  a  prize  to  fight  for.  When  it 
surrendered,  the  ground  was  cut  from  under  the  feet  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Army,  which  had  been  struggling  for  more  than  two 
months  through  snow  and  ice  to  reach  the  beleaguered  fortress. 
Thenceforth  further  effort  was  meaningless,  and  the  offensive  spirit 
of  the  troops  was  correspondingly  weakened.  Przemysl  is  a  great 
entrenched  camp  and  place  d'armes,  upon  which  the  Delegations 
have  spent  large  sums  of  money  during  the  past  twenty  years. 
Through  the  favour  of  Field-Marshal  Beck,  who  was  then  Austrian 
War  Minister,  the  writer  of  this  article  visited  the  place  in  the  early 
’nineties,  and  found  it  was  even  at  that  time  a  fortress  of  consider¬ 
able  strength,  consisting  of  an  inner  and  outer  line  of  well-armed 
forts,  the  equipment  of  which  has  since  been  replaced  by  a  modem 
armament.  Great  prestige  was  attached  to  this  fortress  by  the 
Austrians,  who  believed  it  to  be  impregnable.  Situated  athwart  the 
San  river,  it  commands  the  main  routes  leading  from  Eastern  to 
Western  Galicia,  and  is  on  the  direct  line  of  railway  communication 
between  Cracow  and  Lemberg.  The  fall  of  the  place  completed  the 
conquest  of  Galicia,  and  released  the  Eussian  Army  of  investment, 
which  could  not  have  been  less  than  200,000  men. 

The  siege  was  not  creditable  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  Army.  On 
March  22nd  126,000  prisoners,  including  nine  Generals  and  2,500 
officers,  surrendered  to  the  Eussians.  Allowing  for  casualties  during 
the  siege,  the  original  garrison  must  have  exceeded  150,000  men, 
when  one-third  of  that  number  would  have  sufficed  for  defensive 
purposes.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Austrian  Army  under  General 
Auffenberg  in  September  a  large  number  of  the  beaten  troops  from 
Lemberg  took  refuge  in  the  fortress,  and  instead  of  being  ordered  to 
join  the  Austrian  Army  in  the  field,  they  were  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  town,  thereby  increasing  the  number  of  mouths  to  be  fed,  and 
hampering  the  defence.  A  few  days  after  the  surrender,  Przemysl 
was  visited  by  Mr.  Stanley  Washburn,  special  correspondent  of  the 
Times,  who  gave  a  deplorable  account  of  the  demoralisation  of  the 
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garrison.  The  Austrian  officers  had  helped  themselves,  but  neglected 
their  men,  who  were  left  to  shift  as  best  they  could  during  the  siege 
while  the  officers  lived  on  the  fat  of  the  land.  The  following  is  the 
contemptible  picture  drawn  by  Mr.  Washburn  of  the  condition  of 
the  garrison  after  the  surrender,  and  before  the  prisoners  had  been 
sent  to  Bussia. 

“  I  believe  that  the  Austrians,  especially  the  Hungarians,  are  first-class 
raw  material,  but  they  are  utterly  broken  and  helpless.  This  I  consider  to 
be  due  to  their  wretched  officers,  who  have  every  appearance  of  being  the  most 
irresponsible  and  incompetent  in  Europe.  I  have  never  witnessed  a  more 
unpleasant  sight  than  that  of  the  dapper,  over-dressed,  and  immaculate 
Austrian  officers,  laughing  and  chatting  gaily  as  they  were  driven  in  carriages 
to  the  railway  station  for  departure,  passing  through  the  columns  of  their 
own  men,  pale  and  haggard  from  hardships,  which  have  apparently  not  been 
shared  in  any  particular  by  their  officers.  The  officers,  who  numerically  seem 
to  be  about  one  in  thirty,  strike  me  as  being  parasites,  contributing  nothing 
whatever  to  the  defence  of  the  town.  As  an  example  of  over-officering,  it 
may  be  stated  that  General  Kusmanek  (the  Austrian  Commandant)  had 
seventy-five  officers  on  his  Staff,  while  General  Artamov,  the  Acting  Russian 
Governor,  has  but  four.”  ^ 

All  this  is  bad,  and  largely  accounts  for  the  collapse  of  the  Austrian 
Army,  which  has  had  to  summon  German  troops  to  aid  in  the  defence 
of  its  own  frontier. 

As  soon  as  the  surrender  of  Przemysl  had  taken  place,  the  bulk 
of  the  investing  troops  was  forthwith  sent  forward  to  reinforce  the 
Russian  Army,  which  is  now  threatening  the  invasion  of  Hungary 
across  the  Carpathian  Mountains.  When  this  narrative  was  closed 
last  month  the  Russians  were  standing  on  the  defensive  in  Galicia 
waiting  for  reinforcements,  the  surrender  of  Przemysl  being  the 
signal  for  the  Grand  Duke  to  order  a  rigorous  offensive  to  be  taken 
along  the  line  Dukla — Lutovisk — Turka,  where  he  had  concen¬ 
trated  a  powerful  army  which  was  destined  to  secure  possession  of 
the  Central  Carpathian  passes,  and  then  descend  into  the  Hungarian 
plain.  This  offensive  has  been  continued  all  through  the  past  month, 
the  Russian  battle  front  having  been  advanced  up  to  present  date 
(April  18th)  as  far  as  the  line  shown  on  the  sketch,  extending  from 
Regetow,  a  few  miles  north  of  Bartfeld,  to  Stropko,  and  thence 
to  Wolosake,  and  Bukowiec,  which  is  four  miles  north  of  the  Uszok 
pass.  The  Russian  right  wing,  advancing  more  rapidly  than  the 
centre  and  left,  pushed  the  Austrians  back  through  the  Dukla  pass, 
and  reached  the  valley  of  the  Ordava  at  Stropko  during  the  first 
week  in  April,  large  captures  of  prisoners  being  made  on  the  way. 
The  advance  down  the  Laborcz  river  was  slower,  and  very  severe 
fighting  took  place  round  Meso  Laborcz  for  more  than  ten  days, 
the  Austrians  trying  hard  to  keep  the  Russians  off  the  railway, 
which  follows  the  river  valley  down  to  Homonna;  but  all  their 
counter-attacks  were  repulsed,  and  the  Lupkow  pass  and  upper 
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Laborcz  river  are  now  in  Kussian  hands.  Further  east,  after  dis¬ 
lodging  the  enemy  from  their  fortified  positions  on  the  upper  San 
river,  the  Kussians  fought  their  way  slowly  to  the  Eustoki  pass,  and 
by  the  middle  of  April  had  secured  the  whole  of  the  Carpathian 
crest,  and  summits  of  the  southern  slopes,  from  Eegetow  to  Wolosate, 
but  they  have  still  some  ground  to  cover  before  they  can  reach  the 
valleys  of  the  Ung  and  Latorcza  rivers,  and  make  use  of  the  railways 
leading  down  those  valleys  to  Ungvar  and  Munkacs.  The 
Uszok,  Tucholka,  and  Beskid  passes  are  still  in  possession  of  the 
enemy,  whose  troops  in  this  direction  have  been  recently  reinforced 
both  by  Germans  from  East  Prussia,  and  by  Hungarians  brought  up 
from  the  Eeserve  Army  concentrated  at  Tamesvar.  The  Germans 
are  reported  to  have  ten  Army  Corps  on  the  line  Grosz  Kuszky — 
Kosziowa  with  an  equal  number  of  Austrian  Corps,  and  according 
to  the  latest  Petrograd  communiques  the  combined  forces  of  the 
enemy  are  making  repeated  counter-attacks  in  order  to  throw  back 
the  Eussian  advance  at  this  point. 

The  position  is  interesting.  The  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  and  Marshal 
von  Hindenburg  have  the  same  object  in  view — namely,  to  strike  at 
each  other’s  communications,  and  paralyse  their  respective  offensive 
movements.  The  Eussian  Commander-in-Chief  is  striving  to  push 
down  into  the  Hungarian  plain,  and  by  seizing  Ungvar  and  Munkacs 
cut  the  Austro-German  line  of  retreat  to  Buda-Pesth.  His  adversary, 
on  the  other  hand,  operating  north  of  the  Carpathian  ridge,  is 
endeavouring  to  make  his  way  down  the  Stryj  valley,  so  as  to  turn 
the  left  flank  of  the  Eussian  Army  advancing  on  the  line  shown  in 
the  sketch.  Very  large  forces  have  been  massed  by  both  Com¬ 
manders  in  this  direction,  for  they  recognise  that  the  battle  now  in 
progress  must  have  decisive  results  on  the  future  of  the  campaign. 
Elsewhere  on  the  extended  front  the  opposing  forces  are  standing  on 
the  defensive  awaiting  the  result  of  the  struggle  in  the  Carpathians, 
and  here  the  matter  must  be  left  till  next  month. 

During  the  past  month  the  French  have  transferred  their  offensive 
efforts  from  Champagne  to  the  Woevre  district  with  the  intention 
of  contracting  the  wedge  which  the  Germans  have  pushed  into  the 
French  line  of  defence  at  St.  Mihiel.  West  of  the  village  of  Les 
Eparges,  which  is  ten  miles  south-east  of  Verdun,  there  is  a  long 
spur,  which  is  thrown  off  by  the  cliffs  overlooking  the  right  bank  of 
the  Meuse,  and  which  from  its  height  (346  metres)  and  commanding 
position  dominates  the  valley  of  the  Longeau  river  and  the  plain 
east  of  it.  This  spur,  which  juts  out  into  the  plain  for  more  than 
1,400  metres,  was  seized  by  the  Germans  on  September  21st,  and 
here  they  constructed  a  formidable  field  fortress,  which  they  armed 
with  heavy  howitzers  and  machine  guns  taken  from  the  Metz 
defences.  As  long  as  the  Germans  held  the  Les  Eparges  position 
the  French  offensive  was  paralysed  in  this  direction,  and  this  deter¬ 
mined  General  Joffre  to  lay  siege 'to  the  position,  which  French 
troops  began  to  attack  in  February,  and  finally  carried  by  assault  on 
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April  9th.  The  assault  was  a  brilliant  feat  of  arms,  which  has  been 
graphically  described  in  the  following  extract  from  a  French  ofihcial 
report : — 

“Two  regiments  of  Infantry  and  a  battalion  of  Chasseurs  were  ordered  to 
storm  the  summit.  It  was  raining,  and  the  rifle  magazines  being  choked  with 
mud,  the  men  could  only  use  the  bayonet.  At  10  in  the  morning  of  the 
8th  April  the  summit  and  western  crest  were  in  our  hands.  We  then  pushed 
towards  the  eastern  crest,  and  at  midnight,  after  thirteen  hours  of  uninterrupted 
and  furious  fighting,  almost  the  whole  position  of  Les  Sparges  was  in  oui 
possession,  the  enemy  only  retaining  a  small  triangle  at  the  eastern  extremity. 
He  was  still  counter-attacking,  but  his  effort  lacked  vigour.  At  3  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  9th  we  again  attacked.  The  ground  was  a  honeycomb  of 
deep  holes,  in  which  men  sometimes  completely  disappeared;  a  hurricane  of 


wind  and  rain  was  raging;  but  our  Infantry,  covered  by  our  guns,  pushed 
steadily  on  and  reached  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  plateau.  At  this  moment 
the  summit  became  suddenly  shrouded  with  fog,  and  our  guns,  being  no  longer 
able  to  fire,  the  enemy  counter-attacked,  and  we  fell  back,  but  only  for  a 
moment.  Half  an  hour  later  a  furious  charge  made  us  masters  of  all  that  we 
had  previously  gained.  At  10  in  the  evening  we  held  the  whole  ridge  of 
Les  Eparges.  Our  long  effort  was  crowned  with  success.” 

Ever  since  losing  the  position  the  Germans  have  been  making 
counter-attacks  in  order  to  regain  it,  but  the  attacks  have  all  failed, 
and  the  French  are  now  too  strongly  entrenched  on  the  spur  to  be 
turned  out  except  by  an  overwhelming  force,  which  the  German  Staff 
are  not  in  a  position  to  bring  into  line  at  this  point  of  the  battle  front. 

Simultaneously  with  the  attack  on  Les  Eparges  the  French  have 
been  pushing  their  offensive  along  both  sides  of  the  St.  Mihiel  wedge. 
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The  battle  front,  which  two  months  ago  extended  in  a  nearly  straight 
line  from  the  south  of  Etain  to  Fresnes,  now  makes  a  considerable 
bulge  eastwards  in  the  direction  of  Conflans.  On  April  6th  the 
French  occupied  the  village  of  Gussainville,  and  next  day  hills  219 
and  221,  south  of  Etain  (see  sketch),  were  seized,  while  the  French 
outposts  were  pushed  towards  the  villages  of  Maizeray  and  March4- 
ville.  The  French  artillery  now  commands  the  Orne  valley  south¬ 
east  of  Etain,  and  what  is  more  important  the  railway  to  Conflans. 
On  the  southern  face  of  the  wedge  the  French  have  made  their  way 
well  to  the  north  of  the  St.  Mihiel — Pont-k-Mousson  road,  and  have 
established  strong  posts  in  the  Bois  le  Pretre,  Bois  Mont  Mare, 
two  miles  north  of  Flirey,  and  Bois  Brul6.  On  April  1st 
a  movement  of  French  troops  began  west  of  Pont-k-Mousson 
with  the  object  of  reaching  Thiaucourt  and  cutting  railway 
communications  between  Metz  and  St.  Mihiel,  the  Germans 
having  extended  the  branch  line  from  Amaville  to  Thiau¬ 
court  by  a  light  railway  leading  to  the  Meuse  at  St.  Mihiel.  The 
village  of  Fey-en-Haye  was  occupied  on  the  1st,  and  Regni^ville  on 
the  3rd,  the  latter  village  being  within  four  miles  of  Thiaucourt.  The 
Germans  have  an  alternative  line  of  communication  with  Metz  along 
the  Vigneulles — Chambley  road,  and  this  is  now  being  threatened 
from  Les  Eparges,  but  the  enemy  has  a  strong  point  d’appui  at 
Combres,  and  his  troops  will  have  to  be  turned  out  of  that  position 
before  the  road  is  open  to  Vigneulles.  The  sketch  map  indicates  the 
positions  of  the  opposing  forces  in  this  locality  better  than  words 
can  do.  It  will  be  interesting  during  the  course  of  next  month  to 
watch  the  two  black  lines  marked  on  the  sketch  gradually  drawing 
nearer  to  each  other;  but  here,  as  elsewhere,  French  progress  must 
necessarily  be  slow,  as  the  country  is  intersected  with  woods,  streams, 
and  ravines,  which  lend  themselves  to  defensive  warfare,  and  make 
a  rapid  ofiensive  under  present-day  conditions  impossible. 

When  the  Germans  abandoned  the  strategical  ofiensive,  St.  Mihiel 
lost  its  importance,  and  there  is  no  longer  any  military  reason  for 
holding  it.  If  the  German  Stafi  had  any  intention  of  breaking 
through  the  French  line  of  defence  between  Verdun  and  Toul,  a 
bridge  head  on  the  Meuse  would  provide  a  good  starting-ofi  point; 
but  there  is  no  hope  of  this,  and  the  Germans  are  content  to  stand 
everywhere  on  the  defensive.  As  elsewhere,  so  at  St.  Mihiel,  their 
plan  appears  to  be  to  hold  what  they  have  won,  and  use  the  conquered 
territory  in  order  to  bargain  for  peace.  The  hope  is  a  vain  one,  for 
there  can  be  no  thought  of  peace  till  the  invader  is  driven  out  of 
France  and  Belgium,  and  the  war  carried  into  his  own  country. 


COEEE  SPONDENCE . 


NAVAL  POLICY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Fortnightly  Review. 

Sir, — I  observe  that  in  your  April  issue  a  writer  signing  himself 
“Excubitor,”  in  the  course  of  an  article  dealing  with  Naval  matters, 
takes  occasion  to  misrepresent  certain  views  which  I  have  expressed 
from  time  to  time.  In  so  doing,  “Excubitor”  revives,  or  attempts 
to  provoke,  a  controversy  which  is  singularly  inappropriate  at  the 
moment,  and  incidentally  makes  a  personal  attack  upon  myself.  I 
must  dechne  to  deal  in  controversy,  nor  can  I  notice  personal 
reflections. 

But  it  may  be  worth  while  to  endeavour  to  prevent  your  readers 
from  being  misled  in  respect  of  important  aspects  of  naval  policy. 
They  have  been  told  by  “Excubitor”  that,  owing  to  the  abolition 
by  the  Admiralty  of  155  cruisers  (the  number  is  incorrectly  stated) 
some  years  ago,  and  to  their  partial  replacement  by  a  small  number 
of  large  armoured  vessels,  the  British  Fleet  has  sucessfully  “safe¬ 
guarded  our  food  and  raw  material  during  the  period  of  war.”  Let 
us  turn  to  the  facts.  Although  Germany,  by  some  extraordinary 
miscalculation,  made  no  serious  attempt  to  cut  our  undefended 
trade-routes  at  the  outbreak  of  war,  it  has  taken  this  country  more 
than  eight  months  to  rid  the  seas  of  a  small  number  of  commerce- 
destroyers,  during  which  period  millions  of  pounds’  worth  of  damage 
has  been  inflicted  by  them.  Although  the  German  operations  on 
the  high  seas  have  been  limited  to  the  few  ships  which  were  at  sea 
when  war  broke  out,  the  Admiralty,  at  an  enormous  expenditure 
of  money,  have  found  it  necessary  to  take  more  than  2,000  vessels 
from  the  Mercantile  Marine,  many  of  which  are  doing  men-of-war’s 
work,  together  with  more  than  600  officers  and  many  thousands  of 
men.  In  addition  to  these,  thousands  of  civilians  have  been  entered, 
and  many  private  vessels  have  been  taken  for  warlike  purposes. 

Your  readers  may  judge  for  themselves  what,  if  these  additions 
to  the  Navy  were  required  when  Germany  kept  most  of  her  cruiser 
force  and  armed  merchant  ships  in  harbour,  would  have  been  the 
state  of  things  had  she  disposed  them  upon  the  trade-routes. 

As  to  the  destruction  by  the  Admiralty  of  old  cruisers,  concerning 
which  “Excubitor”  misrepresents  my  views,  your  readers  may  care 
to  know  that,  so  long  ago  as  1886,  I  brought  forward  a  motion  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  which  it  was  urged  that  fifty-nine  old 
ships  were  to  be  abolished,  as  they  were  fit  “neither  to  fight  nor 
to  run  away,”  and  that  new  ships  should  be  built  to  replace  them. 
The  scheme  was  carried  into  execution.  In  later  years  the  Admiralty 
did  me  the  honour  to  borrow  my  phraseology,  and  half  my  scheme, 
which  was  naturally  useless  without  the  other  half.  They  abolished 
old  ships  but  did  not  replace  them.  The  result  during  the  present 
war  has  already  been  that  the  country  has  spent  and  lost  many  more 
millions  than  would  have  sufi&ced  to  build  an  adequate  force  of  new 
cruisers — and  it  has  not  got  the  cruisers. 
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In  1897  I  once  more  recommended  the  abolition  of  a  number  of 
old  ships  and  their  replacement,  and  was  again  successful. 

If  “  Excubitor  ”  is  unacquainted  with  these  facts,  and  with  others 
which  are  essential  to  the  understanding  of  the  existing  situation, 
and  to  which  he  does  not  refer,  I  can  hardly  think  he  is  qualified 
to  instruct  the  readers  of  the  Fortnightly  Eeview  ;  still  less  if,  being 
acquainted  with  the  facts,  he  suppressed  them.  I  notice,  too,  that 
by  means  of  the  common  trick  of  quoting  words  apart  from  their 
context,  “  Excubitor  ”  gives  your  readers  to  understand  that  my 
views  are  contrary  to  what  they  are.  Even  if  controversy  were 
permissible  in  existing  conditions,  it  would  be  useless  to  enter  upon 
a  discussion  with  an  anonymous  writer  who  employs  such  methods 
as  these. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Charles  Beresford, 

April  15,  1915.  Admiral. 


*•*  The  Editor  of  this  Review  does  not  undertake  to  return  any 
manuscripts ;  nor  in  any  case  can  he  do  so  unless  either  stamps 
or  a  stamped  envelope  he  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage. 

It  is  advisable  that  articles  sent  to  the  Editor  should  be  type- 
written. 

The  sending  of  a  proof  is  no  guarantee  of  the  acceptance  of  an 
article. 


